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ABSTRACT 


EMPOWERING SAMONIM S THROUGH PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 
INFORMED BY INTERDISCIPLINARY DIALOGUE 

by 

Kyung Hwa Song 

This dissertation, as a practical theological reflection, explores the theme of 
pastoral care and counseling for Korean pastors’ wives— samonims. I argue that 
samonims need empowerment in personal, relational, and systemic dimensions. 

Samonims have rarely been the main theme of theological reflection in Korea. Therefore, 
this dissertation has as its purpose to make the issue of samonims public among Korean 
pastors and theologians as well as lay persons. Another purpose of this dissertation is to 
encourage Korean pastoral caregivers and theologians to devise and implement strategies 
of pastoral care and counseling for Korean samonims. 

This project is structured by following sub-movements of fundamental practical 
theology proposed by Don S. Browning—descriptive, historical, systematic, and strategic 
practical theology. As a descriptive theological task, I performed phenomenological 
research by use of interviews with samonims. For the multi-perspective understanding of 
samonims'’ experiences, theories of Internal Family Systems therapy and of Relational 
Cultural Therapy are employed. For historical and systematic theological reflections, 
feminist theology provides insight and wisdom about impact and potential for Christian 
traditions on samonims'’ situation. For strategic practical theology, based on 
interdisciplinary dialogue and consideration of Korean culture, I provide a provisional 


pastoral care plan for samonims. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

Wona met her husband at a Christian mission club for college students. Although he was 
a poor college man, she was attracted by his strong belief in and commitment to God. 
After they married, her husband began the ordination process in a seminary. Because he 
did not earn money while studying, Wona took on their financial responsibility. She 
earned money by washing dishes in a restaurant kitchen. The work was so hard that she 
miscarried her first child. She was depressed after the miscarriage, but she could not stop 
working. Her husband told her not to speak about the miscarriage to any one because it 
was shameful and would disgrace God. 

After a couple years, thanks to God, she had two children, a boy and a girl. In the 
meantime, her husband graduated from a seminary and planted a church in a small city. 
Currently her day begins at 5 a.m. for the daily morning service. She is expected to pray 
until 7 a.m. because she, as a pastor’s wife, is expected to pray a lot. Then she comes 
home and prepares meals for her husband and children. After her husband and children 
go to their places, she cleans the house and goes to work—to wash dishes in a restaurant 
kitchen. After she comes home, she prepares dinner for the family, helps the children 
with homework, and serves her husband whatever he demands. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, she accompanies her husband on visitations to church 
members, leads a prayer meeting, and participates in Bible study. On Wednesdays and 
Fridays when worship services are scheduled, she comes to the church one hour early, 
and cleans the facility and checks that everything is ready for the service. On Sundays, 
she prepares meals for about 50 church members. She meets church members who have 
issues that need pastoral care, sometimes several persons in a row. She comes to the 
church at 5 a.m. and comes back home at 7 p.m., sometimes after that. All these routines 
are decided by her husband and the church. Although she sometimes wants to miss one of 
these, it is not allowed. So, she tries to accept these responsibilities and even to enjoy 
them. 

Her husband frequently explodes in anger toward her, sometimes using violent language. 
However, she does not argue with him, because she believes that it is her Divine calling 
to comfort and serve her husband in order for him to fulfill God’s ministry. Nevertheless, 
his verbal violence is now becoming more severe, and she feels untold emotional 
suffering and a sense of very low self-esteem along with guilt. However, she has no 
person to whom she can express her emotions freely because her husband does not want 
her to talk with others about any negative things. These days, she is wondering if other 
pastor’s wives live the same kind of life she is living. If there is a counselor for pastors’ 
wives, she desperately wants to see the counselor. 

Wona is a samonim. A Samonim ( A l'i7> r !), meaning pastor’s wife, has been paid 
relatively little attention by theologians and pastoral caregivers in Korea. While 
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samonims have been taking care of the entire church as well as their husbands, they have 
been expected to remain inconspicuous. 1 It is this invisibility of samonims that results in 
lack of understanding of their agonies and in very limited opportunities for their being 
cared for. In this dissertation, I argue that samonims are not merely providers of pastoral 
care, a task historically imposed on them, but they themselves need pastoral care. Pastoral 
theologians need to perform multiple analyses including studies based on culture, gender, 
and class in order to comprehensively understand and effectively empower samonims. I 
suggest an interdisciplinary approach—one that encompasses the perspectives of 
relational cultural therapy, internal family systems therapy, and feminist pastoral 
theology—to gain a comprehensive understanding and to design effective methods of 
pastoral care for samonims. 

Discussion of the Problem 

The problems I am concerned about and want to address can be summarized in 
three statements: 1. Until recently, very little attention has been paid to samonims by 
Korean Christians in general and pastoral theologians in particular. 2. The oversimplified 
image of a samonim as a voiceless maidservant for her husband and the church fails to 
thoroughly understand and effectively empower samonims. 3. Lack of attention to and 
understanding of samonims has resulted in the failure to provide them with appropriate 
pastoral care. 


1 Many authors of books on samonims , either male pastors or samonims themselves, have asserted 
that a samonim ought to hide herself behind her husband, never appearing in the forefront. For example, 
see: Okja Shin, Samoga Bon Samohak [Book on Samonims from the Perspective of a Samonim] (Seoul: 
Voice, 1979), 30, 32; Dal-Yoon Jang, Moksa Booin Chusinbub [Samonim’s How to Behave] (Seoul: 
Nanoomsa, 2001), 84. 
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Samonims, despite their substantial contributions and countless roles in Korean 
local churches, 2 have been invisible not only as members in churches but also as a theme 
of academic, theological reflection. 3 Even after feminist theologians advocated for 
women’s voices and tried to improve women’s status in patriarchal Korean churches, the 
primary concerns have been the ratification of the ordination of female ministers and the 
improvement of lay women’s status in churches, with samonims being the subject of least 
interest to Korean theologians. This implies how much the presence of samonims has 
been devalued in Korean churches and in the field of theology. 

It was not until the 1970s that a handful of books on samonims began to appear. 4 
Considering that the history of Korean Protestant Christianity began in the late 19 th 
century, and since then many books on diverse themes of Christianity have been 
published, attention to the theme of samonims was delayed by more than one hundred 
years. Further, the number of publications on samonims has been very tiny: as of October 
2019, one of the largest Christian bookstores in Korea counts only 32 books on 
samonims, out of which 15 books are currently unavailable or out of print, out of the total 


2 Soon-Sung Hong, Samonims with Korean Church in 21th Century: Limits and Scopes of 
Samonims’ Roles (Seoul: Hankook haksul jungbo, 2007), 5. 

3 The invisibility of samonims has become a common, unwritten law in Korean churches. 
Samonims ought to be invisible for the sake of their husbands and their churches. There is a saying, “If a 
samo comes forward, the church becomes ruined.” This means something bad can happen in the church 
when the samonim is visible. This justifies scapegoating samonims as troublemakers, blaming samonims 
for all bad things happening in the church. This stereotype of invisibility of samonims is mentioned in 
almost all books on samonims. For example, see: OkSil Choi, “Sunbae Samoga Gyunghumhan Sarm e 
Aewhan [My Experience As a Samonim: When a Samo is Forward, the Church Is Ruined],” Hankuk 
Yosungsinhak [Korean Feminist Theology] 57 (2004): 9; Shin-Hwan Pan, Samo Sangdam, Gidokkyo 
Sangdam [Christian Counseling for Samonims] (Daejun, South Korea: Hannam University Press, 2003), 
120; Taek-Eun Jung, “ Samonim: Untitled Ministress,” Gidokkyo Times , January 8, 2008, 

http ://www.kmctimes. com/news/article V iew. html ?idxno=25673#open 

4 The first book on samonims was published in 1976 by Eui-Young Whang, a male pastor. Eui- 
Young Whang, Samohak [Good Pastor’s Wife: The Position and Her Work] (Seoul: Sung Kwang 
publishing, 1976). 
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of 8,647 books. 5 Also, most of these books ranked last in popularity: 8,647 th out of 8,647. 
These numbers verify that samonims have been invisible and have drawn little interest 
from Korean Christians so far. 

Samonims'’ invisibility and the lack of people’s attention to them, combined with 
a fixed cultural image of the ideal woman, have engendered simplistic stereotypes of 
samonims. First, samonims are considered maids (S.-r*' 13 ]) for their homes and 
churches. 6 * They have been identified by their serving roles for their husbands and 
churches. Thus, it is no surprise that many books on samonims assign a good number of 
pages to enumerating roles and responsibilities that samonims are supposed to undertake 
for their churches and families. Secondly, samonims are presented as suffering from 
heavy psychological distress caused by relational, financial, ministerial, and various other 
problems. Books especially written by samonims themselves have focused on samonims'’ 
agonies as these women have tried to bring comfort to each other with their writings. 

In other words, the image of samonims depicted in literature is universally static: 
on one hand, they are the ideal symbol of women (°1 ° : ] ) i n patriarchy—obedient, 

caring, kind, patient, always-smiling, hard-working, spiritual and pious—and as a result, 
on the other hand, they are victims of patriarchy—powerless, weak, wounded, burdened 
with responsibility, unfairly treated, oppressed, marginalized and exploited, invisible and 
voiceless, the typical embodiment of Han- ridden women (Tt vsxr )• Thus, those 


5 Duranno Mall (website), DurannoMall, accessed October 21, 2019, 
http://mall.duranno.com/search/search.asp ?Lnk=%2Fevent%2Fevent.asp%3Feid%3D2723&txtSearch=%B 

B%E7%B8%F0 


6 Suk-Mo Ahn, “Home-maker vs. Church-maid,” Mokhei wa Sinhak [Ministry and Theology] 

(May 2005): 142-143. 
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who have written on the subject of samonims agree that empowerment of samonims is 


necessary. 

However, this simplistic categorization does not adequately address the 
complicated multilayered experiences of samonims ; thus, it can blind one to the power 
and resources samonims possess. 7 Although samonims share a world in which they are 
devalued, forced to sacrifice themselves for churches, and deprived of official leadership 
and appreciation, within this world there are social strata which allow them different 
levels of resources, power, and even privilege. Thus, samonims belonging to different 
social classes need different kinds of empowerment. Also, samonims can be oppressors as 
well as the oppressed, depending on contexts. Therefore, multi-dimensional analysis, 
including foci of class and culture as well as gender, is essential in order to thoroughly 
understand and effectively empower samonims. 

Through close relationships with several samonims, as well as myself being a 
samonim, I have witnessed the agonies and unfair treatment they face in Korean 
churches. While samonims are expected to play the role of pastoral caregivers in their 
churches, they are virtually the last persons to be recipients of pastoral care. 8 This 
situation exacerbates samonims'’ agonies. This is the irony of samonims: those most 
uncared for are supposed to provide care for the rest of the church. 9 Pastoral care for 


7 Authors of existing literature do not recognize the paradoxical power and privilege that 
samonims possess. With both traditional, patriarchal authors and feminists, their emphasis is on samonim s’ 
weakness and powerlessness. For example, see: Whang, 24-25; Ki-Dong Kim, Mokheijasamohak: 
Samonim! Samonim! (Seoul: Berea, 1991), 149-151; OkSil Choi. 

8 Many authors commonly point out this issue. For example, refer to: Ki-Dong Kim, 166; Whang, 
162-191; Okja Shin, 126-138; Jung-Sook Jung, “Samo-e Sayok Gwa Hoonryon-e Daehan Yongu [Study on 
Ministry and Training of Pastors’ Wives],” Sinhakjinam 242 (March 1995): 197-198. 

9 Ki-Dong Kim affirms that a samonim cannot receive any pastoral counseling while everyone else 
should receive pastoral care from the samonim. Ki-Dong Kim, 166; Eun-Jin Chang points out that although 
samonims are exposed to more stressors and thus their demand for counseling increases, currently there are 
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samonims is urgently needed, but at the same time it is hardly taken into serious 
consideration or developed by pastoral practitioners. Plus, in order for pastoral care for 
samonims to be effective and appropriate, it should be grounded in Korean culture. 
Developing a form of pastoral care that is grounded in Korean culture is a big challenge 
because Korean pastoral care and counseling, despite its remarkable development over 
the past 68 years, 10 still attaches more weight to incorporating Western psychological and 
theological studies than to articulating pastoral care and counseling suitable for the 
Korean culture. 11 Seventeen years ago, Steve Sangkwon Shim argued that Korean 
pastoral counseling stayed at the level of “copying American theories and methodologies 
without criticism and cultural adaptation.” 12 This status has not yet significantly changed. 

In brief, samonims are invisible, poorly-understood, uncared for, and 
disempowered women in Korean churches. They need pastoral care that can offer them 
nurture, liberation, and empowerment (^^r, ^i] U 0 K f! 7 ])—the newly emphasized 

functions of pastoral care and counseling proposed by contemporary pastoral 


rare chances or circumstances for them to receive care or counseling. Eun-Jin Chang, “Study on the Mental 
Health of the Pastors’ Wives and Their Demand for Counseling,” Korean Journal of Christian Counseling 
16 (December 2008): 191 

10 Korean pastoral counseling is considered to have begun in 1951 when a course related to 
pastoral counseling was offered in a Korean seminary. Woon-San Sohn et al., “Hankuk gyohui mokhuijok 
dolbom gwa sangdam e jachi wa junmang [Pastoral Counseling in the Korean Chinches: Retrospect and 
Prospect],” Hankuk gidokkyo sinhak nonchong 50 (April 2007): 218. 

11 Mi Hye Jang and Young Deuk Jeong analyze studies in the field of Korean pastoral care and 
counseling during the years 2001 to 2016, and they found that only 4.8% of the studies were related to 
Korean culture, while psychological themes including psychoanalysis were overwhelmingly dominant. The 
authors judged that Korean pastoral counseling still stayed in the clinical paradigm and argue that the field 
needed to extend the focus into a contextual, communal, and intercultural paradigm. Mi Hye Jang, Young 
Deuk Jeong, “A 16-Year Research Trend Analysis of the Korean Journal of Pastoral Care and Counseling 
(2001-2016),” Mokhoe wa Sangdam [Ministry and Counseling] 28 (2017): 282, 293, 294. 

12 Steve Sangkwon Shim, “Cultural Landscapes of Pastoral Counseling in Asia: The Case of 
Korea with a Supervisory Perspective,” in International Perspectives on Pastoral Counseling , ed. James 
Farris (New York: The Haworth Pastoral Press, 2002), 84. 
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theologians. 13 It is now time for pastoral practitioners to consider themselves, as 
Emmanuel Lartey asserts, “called upon to be involved in social and cultural action for 
personal and communal liberation,” 14 and to pay attention and listen to samonims ’ silent 
cries. To effectively nurture, liberate, and empower samonims, it is pivotal to understand 
their experiences accurately and comprehensively because shallow, poor, and/or 
inaccurate information about them cannot produce appropriate care for them and even 
can be used to perpetuate unjust situations. Warned by Jeanne Stevenson Moessner and 
Maxine Glaz that “ignorance, being uninformed about the issues of women, is more than 
unfortunate; it is dangerous,” 15 pastoral theologians need to make every effort to 
understand samonims by employing cultural, socio-economic, and gender analysis as well 
as by listening carefully to their depth experiences firsthand. 

Most of all, it is impossible to empower samonims if they have no need for or 
have no awareness of that empowerment. Thus, the first task is to raise samonims'’ 
awareness about the need for empowerment. Only when pastoral theologians understand 
samonims'’ experiences and needs can they raise awareness among samonims about 
sources and causes of oppression and empowerment. Lartey affirms that this is a very 
important part of the process of liberation. 16 Samonims need to be aware of their situation 
of oppression and to actively seek liberation through “considering options available for 


13 Emmanuel Y. Lartey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and 
Counseling (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2003), 67-69. 

14 Ibid., 67. 

15 Jeanne Stevenson Moessner and Maxine Glaz, introduction to Women in Travail and 
Transition: A New Pastoral Care , ed. Maxine Glaz and Jeanne Stevenson Moessner (Minneapolis: Lortress 
Press, 1991), 3. 

16 Lartey, 67. 
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change” with empowering support from pastoral caregivers. 17 Based on this 
understanding, pastoral theologians have responsibility to develop pastoral care and 
counseling strategies for samonims, especially ones that incorporate Korean culture and 
sentiments. 

Discussion of the Thesis 

This dissertation is a project of practical theology that focuses on the 
empowerment (^] 7]) of samonims. Here, I propose that three dimensions of 

empowerment are required: personal, relational, and systemic. Personal empowerment 
(y}\ ?! -1 fj ^p7j) means samonims begin to understand their inner minds, heal their inner 
wounds, and become able to love and care for themselves. A personally empowered 
samonim can maintain calmness regardless of external situations and take care of herself 
as well as others in a balanced way. Relational empowerment ^ ^7]) means 

samonims become able to engage in growth-fostering relationships. Relational 
empowerment also includes having influence on relational partners to make their 
relationships mutually empowering and encouraging. Systemic empowerment 7-lj Aj 
T! 7 ]) means raising public awareness of patriarchal values within Korean churches 
and encouraging changes to the system. The changes of most concern here are those that 
offer motivation and power to samonims and to those who are willing to join together to 
transform the entire culture. 

To achieve this goal of multi-dimensional empowerment, a primary requisite is to 
listen to samonims firsthand. The empirical research I undertake herein, including one- 



on-one interviews with samonims, is intended to accomplish this goal. Data from 
interviews with eight samonims provide the base for this theological project. Selected 
theories are engaged to deepen the understanding and interpretation of samonim s’ 
experience. Internal family systems therapy Dll kl 7}^ zj| 7-]] o] hereafter referred to 
as IFS) particularly focuses on samonims ’ inner experiences and contributes to personal 
empowerment. Relational cultural therapy (^M| IcSj- °| ■§-, hereafter referred to as 
RCT) provides insight about both relational and systemic empowerment. Feminist 
theology (°j Tl ) addresses systemic problems related to samonims’’ situations. 

More importantly, feminist theology provides wisdom for the ethical norm (ttT] 
7} fr) for this project of empowering samonims. The overall ethical norm for this project 
is “love,” which is especially redefined as recovering the balance between self-love and 
other-love, as well as mutuality in the ministry of love and care. This ethical 

norm serves as a standard to judge the validity of theoretical reflections and suggested 
strategies throughout this practical theological project. 

Following the practice-theory-practice loop in practical theology, 18 1 begin with 
the concrete situations of samonims and move forward to theoretical reflections in order 
to understand and interpret them. Then I move back to samonims’’ situations in order to 
suggest concrete strategies for the care for samonims , which is a provisional care plan for 
a group of samonims. In designing the care plan, I prioritize Korean cultural values and 
sentiments over any other factors. In order for the care plan for Korean samonims to 
produce an actual effect on the empowerment of samonims, it is essential for it to be 

18 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 7. 
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relevant to Korean culture. With this culturally tuned care plan, a pastoral caregiver for 
samonims can initiate her endeavor to empower samonims. Empowerment of samonim s 
has ecclesial transformation as its ultimate goal; that is, transforming Korean churches to 
the point at which the ethical norm of balanced mutual love is actualized. 

Review of Closely Related Literature 

Korean literature on samonims, although not voluminous, can be divided into four 
categories: Books by male pastors to instruct samonims on their responsibilities and 
manners; autobiographical memoirs or advice by samonims for other samonims; 
dissertations primarily focused on samonim s’ distress and coping strategies; and feminist 
reflection and critiques on the unequal status and marginalization of samonims. 

The first book on samonims was Samohak [GoodPastor’s Wife] written by a 
male pastor, Eui-Young Whang, in 1976. Whang pointed out the reality that there were 
no resources or books for samonims. He clarified the purpose of his book: to teach and 
train samonims. 19 While the book is significant as the first work that officially addresses 
samonims, this book depicts samonims as the ideal embodiment of women in patriarchal 
society. For example, Whang teaches that the primary duty of samonims is to make their 
husbands satisfied and happy, with other responsibilities such as being helpers to their 
husbands, servants for the churches, and obedient wives and wise mothers—so called, 
hyunmoyangchu the ideal woman image in the Korean culture. 20 It is notable 

that this image of samonims as ideal women in patriarchy—obedient, docile, hard¬ 
working, and sacrificial—has remained virtually intact, into the 21st century. 

19 Whang, 15. 

20 Ibid., 38, 119, 123. 
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Almost at the same time in 1977, an English book on samonims, Gyoyukjs Booin- 
e Yukhal [The Role of the Minister’s Wife] —originally written in 1962 by Wallace 
Denton, an American male pastor 21 —was translated by a samonim. 22 As Mrs. Sangnin 
Ahn Park, the translator of this book, pointed out, this book demonstrated both the 
cultural differences in understanding samonims and the common consideration given 
them by Korean and Western cultures. The common feature of samonims was being an 
image of the ideal helpmate in patriarchal society: Samonims should not assume official 
leadership roles; they are supposed to dedicate themselves to pastors’ ministry and 
housekeeping work; they should be background supporters, providing resting places for 
their husbands and serving their needs. 23 However, a more egalitarian perspective was 
depicted—I am not sure if this was the actual case of pastors’ wives of the States at that 
time or just the ideal image of their future—in the Western perspective: Pastors shared 
some household chores and more of them had conversations with their wives; samonims 
did not need to tie themselves to the Divine calling; and samonims were free to involve 
themselves in self-realization activities, seeking to be themselves. 24 

Jung-Suk Jung, a samonim and professor in a Korean seminary, translated the 
book SungGongJukin Mokheija e Anae [The Pastor’s Wife and the Church] written by 


21 Wallace Denton, The Rote of the Minister’s Wife (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1962). 

22 Wallace Denton, Gyoyukjs Booin-e Yukhal [The Role of the Minister’s Wife] trans. Mrs. 
Sangnin Ahn Park (Seoul: Christian Literature Society, 1977). 

23 Ibid., 32-36,71-73. 

24 Ibid., 55-77. 
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Dorothy Pentecost. 25 This book was along the same line as the earlier books, reinforcing 
the idea that samonims should endure all hardships that came with their position because 
God called them into that task, and their enduring hardship would be finally rewarded by 
God. 

The first book on samonims written by a samonim herself appeared as early as 
1979: Samoga bon Samohak [Book on samonims by a samonim] by Okja Shin. Unlike 
works by male pastors, this book talked about samonims from a samonim ’s perspective. 
Thus, the tone of the language is not instructive or authoritative but more caring, like an 
older sister telling her own stories and sharing her wisdom from her life experiences with 
younger sisters. Shin was trying to comfort, take care of, and encourage younger 
samonims through her own experiences and her reflections on Bible verses. One thing 
that drew my attention was that she devoted a good number of pages to a claim for 
women’s right and equal treatment, which was notable in the still patriarchal context of 
the 1970s. 26 However, her somewhat feminist perspective was not significantly embodied 
in her understanding of samonims. She could not break through the stereotype of 
samonims stated by male pastors: She argued that samonims are the obedient and quiet 
helpers of their husbands; they need to suppress their own feelings and desires, focusing 
instead on their husbands and churche; and they are divinely called to serve their 
husbands’ needs because pastors are God’s representatives. 27 


25 Dorothy Pentecost, SungGongJukin Mokheija eAnae [The Pastor’s Wife and the Church], trans. 
Jung-SukJung (Seoul: Emmao, 1976). 

26 Okja Shin., 100-125. 

27 Ibid., 13, 32, 37,46, 51, 58, 176, 207. 
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After the sporadic appearance of writings during the 1980s, the 1990s witnessed a 
slight increase in publications on samonims , but the number was still very small and no 
significant change was found in their tone and description: samonims were writing about 
themselves as unqualified, distressed, bearing many responsibilities, required to satisfy 
themselves for their husbands and church members, and called by God to do so; and male 
pastors were teaching all these characteristics in the name and with the authority of God 
and the Bible. 28 

In 1997, a Korean publishing company, Duranno, published a book which is 
composed of the case presentations of eighteen samonims and discussions of five 
counselors on each case. 29 This book was unique in that it attempted to present pastoral 
counseling for samonims for the first time in Korean Christian history. This book focused 
on samonims'’ agonies and tried to listen to and comfort them. Still, this book 
demonstrated significant limits in understanding and caring for samonims. For example, 
all the counseling panelists except for Cho were male pastors, with Cho playing the role 
of a moderator—a role that has been traditionally considered as a women’s 
responsibility—rather than an active counselor. The conversation among the panelists 
was primarily focused on identifying the responsibilities and roles of samonims, 
empathizing with samonims'’ distress, and encouraging them to keep bearing the heavy 


28 Examples of ones written by samonims, are: WolganMokhei, ed., Samoe Jarieso Samorul 
Malhada [Telling Samonims ’ Stories by Samonims] (Seoul: Sinmangae, 1998); Gun-Suk Lee, Samoga Sun 
Jarinun Areumdapda [The Position of Samonim Is Beautiful] (Seoul: Sinmangae, 1995); In-Suk Cho, 
Samoe Gil, Sarange Gil [Way of Samo, Way of Love] (Seoul: Sinmangae, 1997). Examples of ones written 
by male pastors are: Ki-Dong Kim; Nam-Jun Kim, Mokheijae Anae Ga Salaya Kyoheoi Ga Sanda [No 
Samonim, No Church] (Seoul: Duranno, 1998) 

29 Gil- Soon Cho et al., Samo e Jjagyoki Obnunde... [I Am Not Qualified for Being a Samonim ...] 
(Seoul: Duranno, 1997). 
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burden for the sake of their husbands, churches and, most importantly, God. Thus, 
although the book seemed to attend to pastoral care for samonims , there was no virtual 
difference between this book and other books that justified samonims'’ unreasonable 
burden and accompanying agonies. 

The above books, published in the 20 th century, were meaningful in the sense that 
they were concerned about samonims and tried to help them in some ways. However, in 
my view, they also contributed to perpetuating the oppression of samonims by idealizing 
the image of samonims, normalizing samonims'’ responsibilities and excessive labor, 
encouraging them to adjust themselves to the mold of samonims provided by the 
patriarchal system of Korean churches, and urging them to keep the ideal image imposed 
on them. 

In the new millennium, a handful of feminists began to raise their voices, offering 
systemic gender analyses and critiques on the issue of samonims. Although printed books 
on the topic are still rare in number, feminists have begun to write articles in academic 
journals. For example, the July 2004 issue of the journal Korean Feminist Theology 
featured experiences of samonims. Currently, the number of these feminists is still very 
small but they keep lifting their voices and trying to raise awareness. Other Christian 
journals also joined in publishing articles on samonims, although not all the authors were 
feminists. Those journals included: Korean Journal of Christian Counseling, Giclokgyo 
sasang [Christian Thoughts], Korean Journal of Christian Studies, Sinhakjinam 
[Theological Standard] and Mokhei wa Sinhak [Ministry and Theology]. 

In addition, in seminaries several female students—mostly samonims 
themselves—chose issues of samonims as their dissertation themes. Although their foci 
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were only on comforting samonims ’ distress, their work is meaningful in that the issues 
of samonim s eventually appeared as a subject of interest in theological reflection. Along 
with this, works by male pastors and samonims have increased. Thus, multiple voices and 
perspectives on samonims are being presented by various authors, including instructive 
and advisory voices, caring and comforting voices, academic reflections, and feminist 
criticism. 

Among these, Shin-Hwan Pan, a male pastor/professor, has been a steady 
researcher on samonims , presenting articles from a feminist perspective and through a 
scientific psychological lens . 10 His book Samo Sangdam, Gidokkyo Sangdam [Christian 
Counseling for Samonims] provides understanding of samonims ’ stress and their coping 
styles through analysis of personality and culture, with a brief suggestion for Christian 
counseling . 31 It is meaningful that Pan introduced a feminist perspective in understanding 
samonims, minimizing patriarchal assumptions and images of them. Also, through the 
title of the book and by adding suggestions on how to counsel them. Pan publicized the 
necessity of pastoral care for samonims. This was a noticeable improvement in the 
Korean Christian setting that had until then considered samonims only to be counselors, 
not counselees who need care. However, Pan assigned most pages to analyzing 
samonims'’ distress, and his suggestions for counseling samonims were covered 
somewhat like an addendum. This demonstrated both improvement in understanding and 

30 For example, Shin-Hwan Pan, “Pastor’s Wife’s Coping Styles: Analysis and Suggestions,” 
Korean Journal of Christian Counseling 3 (December 2001): 27-50; Shin-Hwan Pan, “Counseling and 
Collectivism in Pastors and Pastors’ Wives,” Korean Journal of Christian Counseling 11 (June 2006): 107- 
122; Shin-Hwan Pan, “Pastoral Counseling of Pastor’s Wife: A Female-Friendly Approach,” Korean 
Journal of Christian Studies 17 (June 2000): 291-312; Shin-Hwan Pan, “Structural Conflicts in Role 
Expectation of Pastor’s Wife,” Dongseo munhwa [Eastern and Western Cultures] 32 (1999): 179-190. 

31 Pan, Samo Sangdam, Gidokkyo Sangdam [Christian Counseling for Samonims], 
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analyzing samonim s’ distress and the need for further efforts to elaborate ways of 


pastoral care for them. Also, the counseling methods Pan suggested were exclusively 
Western counseling practices infused with Rogerian, Freudian, and cognitive 
perspectives. 

Another work by a male pastor/professor offers a contrast to Pan’s works. Soon- 
Sung Hong published his revised doctoral dissertation with the title, Samonims with the 
Korean Church in the 21st Century: Limits and Scopes of Samonims ’ Roles. Although he 
mentions samonims in the 21st century, his understanding closely aligns with firm 
patriarchal images of samonims that have been maintained for more than 100 years: he 
clearly defines the “desirable samonim ” as the samonim who cooperates with her 
husband, allows him to perform his ministry comfortably, benefits church growth, and 
acknowledges her position, responsibilities, and boundaries. 32 Hong argues that a 
samonim should serve her husband as her master, and sacrifice herself for his ministry 
and the church since it is God’s will and she was chosen and called by God to perform 
this duty. 33 Also, he points out that a samonim can damage church growth if she behaves 
in a presumptuous manner, so it is important for every samonim to know her limits and 
the proper scope of her behavior—always behind her husband. Although I admit he has 
made contributions to research on samonims —presenting statistical information through 
very thorough survey and analysis—it is notable that the patriarchal assumptions and 
biases still prevail even in doctoral research in the new millennium in the Korean 
theological field. This clearly shows the current co-existence of an evolving critical 


32 Soon-Sung Hong, 21. 

33 Ibid., 38-42, 47-48, 57, 125-127, 223-224. 
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feminist perspective and an entrenched traditional patriarchal prejudice against 
understanding the situations of samonims. 

Methodology and Methods 

This research starts with two primary research questions: What are samonims’ 
lived experiences? and How can pastoral theologians offer effective pastoral care for 
them? To appropriately address these questions as a practical theologian, I employ the 
methodology of mutual critical correlation: I invite theology and contemporary theories 
into critical and mutual conversations, hoping for practical strategies of care for 
samonims, to emerge. 

Rooted in the thought of Paul Tillich and having been modified and used in 
different ways by many contemporary practical theologians such as Schubert Ogden, 
David Tracy, Don Browning, and Stephen Pattison, the methodology of mutual critical 
correlation brings Christian tradition/practice, secular theory/practice, and human 
experience together in “mutually constructive critical dialogue, in an attempt to do justice 
to the insights and revelation,” without one party’s priority and with potential to bring 
about all parties’ radical transformation. 34 For this research, I adopt the mutual critical 
correlation model presented by David Tracy and furthered by Don S. Browning because 
it, as Browning points out, most adequately connects two poles of theology— 
confessional and apologetic—and also, in my view, encourages use of the full potential 


34 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Methods (London: SCM 
Press, 2006), 79. 
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of theology and secular wisdom to bring about a deep understanding of the situation and 
to determine theological norms for individual and/or communal transformation. 35 

The overall structure of this dissertation is shaped by fundamental practical 
theology, as presented by Browning. Browning maintains that “theology as a whole is 
fundamental practical theology,” which has four sub-movements: descriptive theology, 
historical theology, systematic theology, and strategic practical theology. 36 This 
dissertation proceeds by following the order of these sub-movements. For descriptive 
theology, I employ phenomenological research and interpretation from two different 
theories. For historical and systematic theology, I engage feminist theology. Following 
this is a brief outline of the entire structure and the methodologies. 

The first step, descriptive theology, is carried out to reach “thick descriptions” of 
samonims ’ experiences. 37 In this stage I carefully attend to samonims ’ lived experiences 


35 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 44. According to Browning’s explanation, a 
confessional approach to theology “sees theology as primarily witnessing to the narrative structure of the 
faith” (44). George Lindbeck explains the confessional approach as “a cultural-linguistic approach to 
theology,” which "sees Christian dogma as having a narrative structure that creates and shapes a particular 
form of life known as Christian” (44). An apologetic approach, according to Browning, “defends the 
rationality of the faith and tries to increase its plausibility to the contemporary secular mind” (44). It 
employs “the experiential-expressive approach” by Lindbeck (44). Browning and Tracy agree that 
"theology has a confessional beginning”—it is thoroughly “hermeneutical”; “religious classics already 
shape us”; and “faith and confession precede reason” (45). At the same time, Browning and Tracy 
recognize that in our contemporary pluralist society, we all have “a variety of confessional beginning 
points,” which create “conflicts between our contemporary practices and with these classics” (45). The 
mutually critical correlation model by Tracy and Browning tries to deal with these two poles of theology— 
confessional approach and apologetic approach—in order to address these conflicts and questions 
engendered by the two. Also refer to Don S. Browning, introduction to Practical Theology: The Emerging 
Field in Theology, Church, and World, ed. Don S. Browning (San Francisco: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1983), 11-12. 

36 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 8, 42. 

37 The term "thick description” was first used by Gilbert Ryle and later by Clifford Geertz who 
applied it in ethnography. See Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London: Hutchinson, 1949); Clifford 
Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973). In The SAGE Encyclopedia of 
Qualitative Research Methods, thick description is explained: “Rather than merely recording events, 
people, and places, thick description seeks to present and explore the multifaceted complexities of the 
situation being studied, the intentions and motivations of the actors involved, and the context of the 
situation. By doing this, rich thick description engages readers. It should also give readers a sense of the 
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and seek thick and rich descriptions of the “essence” of those experiences. For this 

purpose, I adopt a phenomenological research method Tl r r u o M ti ). 

In order to offer effective care to samonims, it is necessary to understand their 
depth experiences as samonims and the subjective meanings of those experiences. 
However, literature on samonims so far has focused only on teaching samonims their 
roles and duties or describing their lives from personal perspectives, lacking any form of 
systematic research concerning samonims ’ in-depth lifeworld. Thus, we need qualitative 
research -i Tl r j L ) that can systematically provide the “essence” of their experiences 
of being samonims and the meanings they find in it. The phenomenological research 
method can aptly serve this purpose because it is a systematic qualitative method that 
aims to produce a thick description of the “essences” of the “lived experiences of a 
phenomenon,” that is, “what the individuals have experienced and how they have 
experienced it.” 38 Swinton and Mowat state that the phenomenological method has 
provided “rich insights into human experience and vital understandings which can 
significantly inform the practice of care,” and I consider it a pertinent research method 
for practical theologians attending to care for samonims. 39 


complexity of the reality about which they are reading only a partial representation... In short, rich thick 
description builds on rich data to grab readers, giving them a sense that they are there, experiencing what 
the researcher is representing.” Sherry Marx, “Rich Data” in The SAGE Encyclopedia of Qualitative 
Research Methods , ed. Lisa M. Given (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2008), 795. 

38 John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing Among Five Approaches 
(Los Angeles: SAGE Publication, 2013), 76, 79. 

39 In the book, Swinton and Mowat specifically mention hermeneutic phenomenology. They 
enumerate several researchers in the study of spirituality who used hermeneutic phenomenology. Swinton 
and Mowat, 105. 
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Phenomenological research was developed by Edmund Husserl, a philosopher 
who, criticizing contemporary “scientism” and “psychologism,” sought for a “different 
but equally rigorous method” from that of natural science to describe the essence of 
human experiences. 40 In order to reach “the truly absolute datum, pure phenomenon,” 41 
Husserl emphasizes “the principle of epoche,” which means bracketing or suspending 
everything that is not of the “intrinsic essence.” 42 That is to say, the researcher must put 
aside all knowledge—theories, hypotheses, measuring instruments, and prior research— 
and natural attitude—unreflectively positioned judgment, prejudice, or subjective 
experiences. 43 

However, I doubt if this kind of objectivity and neutrality is necessary or even 
possible. As I understand the process, Husserl’s proposition of epoche is self¬ 
contradictory in that, without operating with the knowledge, feelings, or experiences 
within oneself, the researcher can never perform intentional consciousness, free 
imaginative variation, or eidetic analysis, which constitute major aspects of 
phenomenological philosophy. Also, I admit that “research inevitably includes and 
expresses the orientation, methods, values, traditions, and personal qualities of the 


40 Frederick J. Wertz, “A Phenomenological Psychological Approach to Trauma and Resilience,” 
in Five Ways of Doing Qualitative Analysis: Phenomenological Psychology, Grounded Theory, Discourse 
Analysis, Narrative Research, and Intuitive Inquiry, ed. Frederick J. Wertz et al. (New York: The Guilford 
Press, 2011), 126; Edmund Husserl, The Idea of Phenomenology (The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964), 19. Asserting the necessity of phenomenological method, Husserl maintains, “Philosophy 
lies in a wholly new dimension. It needs an entirely new point of departure and an entirely new method 
distinguishing it in principle from any ‘natural’ science,” (19). 

41 Husserl, The Idea of Phenomenology , 33. 

42 Ibid., 34, 35. 

43 Wertz, 125. 
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researcher,” 44 and that the researcher subjectivity can add insight and other values to the 
research. With this, I agree with hermeneutical phenomenologists’ advocacy to positively 
use one’s own preconceptions to make sense of the participants’ lifeworld. 45 As a 
conclusion, I have no conviction of the possibility of achieving the ideal of epoche, and I 
am reluctant to claim to use this approach. 

In making this claim, I maintain a tension between psychological and 
hermeneutical phenomenology. Psychological phenomenologists adhere to the Husserlian 
principle of “epoche,” while hermeneutical phenomenologists keep a distance from it, 
acknowledging that “the kind of objectivity and self-emptying required by Husserl is not 
only impossible to achieve but unfruitful in promoting good understanding and adequate 
praxis.” 46 Recognizing the risk that my pre-understanding and background knowledge 
can hinder me from reaching the essence of samonim's experiences on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, regarding interpretation as one of the major tasks of practical theology 
that needs to be performed in this research, I locate myself in between these two 
phenomenological trends, with a somewhat stronger leaning toward the hermeneutical. 

Thus, in an effort to attend to samonims' lifeworld and to freshly reflect on 
concrete examples, 47 I try to put aside—bracket—my understanding of and experiences 


44 Wertz et at., Five Ways of Doing Qualitative Analysis: Phenomenological Psychology, 
Grounded Theory, Discourse Analysis, Narrative Research, and Intuitive Inquiry (New York: The Guilford 
Press, 2011), 84. 

45 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method (New York: The Seabury Press, 1975), 358. Gadamer 
criticizes the conception of epoche—leaving one’s own concepts aside—as “a naive illusion.” He goes on, 
“To try to eliminate one’s own concepts in interpretation is not only impossible but manifestly absurd. To 
interpret means precisely to use one’s own preconceptions so that the meaning of the text can really be 
made to speak for us” (358). 

46 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology , 38. 

47 Wertz, 125. 
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as a samonim, previous research and literature about them, and theories and cultural 
assumptions about them, during the phase of data collection, as much as possible (but 
only at the conscious level). In this sense, my practice of epoche can be regarded as 
limited, partial, and fluid, rather than an example of ideal, perfect bracketing. At the same 
time, however, I positively use what I bracketed, in the process of data analysis and the 
interpretation of experiences of samonims. Thus, I understand the “essence” of 
samonims ’ experiences searched for through this research to be the meaning samonims 
are making and the meaning the researcher is finding through the interpretive process, 
and that, moreover, both sides are constructing together. Agreeing that “meaning is the 
product of interpretive processes,” I adopt the hermeneutic phenomenological method for 
data analysis and interpretation. 48 

For the empirical research process of data collection and analysis, I followed the 
general procedures of phenomenological research. The main method of data collection 
was in-depth interviews. I interviewed eight participants, primarily employing the 
snowball method to recruit qualified interviewees. In this method of recruitment, existing 
participants recruit other participants known to them. 

Participants were informed of the purpose for the research and were asked to read 
and sign the informed consent form. Each interview lasted around two to three hours. The 
interviews were semi-structured, featuring pre-designed questions as well as follow-up 
questions prompted by the participant’s responses. 

I conducted three to five interviews a week, depending on the participants’ 
availability. It took two weeks to cover the full eight interviews. Upon completion of 

48 Swinton and Mowat, 108. 
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each interview, I listened to the recorded interview sessions three or more times, and then 


transcribed the interviews. Data analysis process started with immersion in transcriptions 
by reading them over and over. During this process, I developed a list of significant 
statements, and then grouped them into larger units of information, called “themes.” 49 
Collection of themes that represent samonims’’ lived experience would be the description 
of the essence that I could gain from this phenomenological research. 

The first movement of practical theology suggested by Browning, descriptive 
theology, is not merely offering objective description of the phenomenon. It also provides 
analysis of the horizon of cultural and religious meanings that surround the phenomenon, 
which Browning calls “a multidimensional hermeneutic enterprise or dialogue.” 50 In this 
movement, the situation being studied and the interpretation of it from the perspectives of 
contemporary theories/practices engender questions that need theological reflection. 
Practical theologians attend to the full contextual meaning of those emerging questions. 51 
Here, the meanings of samonims ’ lived experiences would be enriched through the use of 
the “hermeneutical circle—the interpretive process wherein the scholar moves backwards 
and forwards from whole to part and back to the whole.” 52 In this interpretive process, I 
engage the psychotherapeutic models of internal family systems therapy (IFS) and 
relational cultural therapy (RCT) as hermeneutical frameworks for making sense of 
themes in the data. Because IFS offers insight into the intra-psychic dynamics of 


49 Creswell, 193. 

50 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 47. 

51 Ibid., 48. 

52 Swinton and Mowat, 116. 
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samonims and RCT analyzes samonims' situations from relational and cultural 


perspectives, I anticipate each can provide insights for the personal, relational, and 
systematic empowerment of samonims. Also, I believe these theories can offer wider 
contexts within which, through dialogical interaction, thematic statements make more 
meaningful sense. 

The thick description of samonims ’ experiences, gained from phenomenological 
research and interpretation through the hermeneutic circle with IFS and RCT, would 
engender questions that need theological reflection. This leads us to the next of 
Browning’s movements—historical theology and systematic theology. 

The second movement, historical theology, attends to Christian history and 
traditions and how those Christian tradition have dealt with, even partially, the 
investigated subject in Christian history. 53 For this task I employ feminist theology— 
especially perspectives by Rosemary Radford Reuther, Mary Daly, and Korean feminist 
theologians Nam-Soon Kang, Hyung Kyung Chung, and Flee-An Choi—to see how 
Western and Korean Christianities have been both empowering and oppressive to 
women. 

The third movement, systematic theology, is “the fusion of horizons” of 
contemporary practices and theological visions. 54 Systematic theology tries to “gain as 
comprehensive a view of the present as possible” and to “investigate general themes of 
the gospel that respond to the general questions that characterize the situations of the 


53 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology , 48-49. 

54 Ibid., 51. 
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present.” 55 These general themes develop into the ethical norms to which the practical 
theologian and caregiver for samonims needs to attend to. Thus, one of the purposes of 
systematic theological reflection is to engender those ethical norms. For this practical 
theological project for the empowerment of samonims, I argue that love is the ethical 
norm for samonims and caregivers for samonims, but the theme of love needs to be 
redefined to recover the balance of self-love and other-love, as well as mutuality in the 
practice of love and care. For this systematic theological reflection, I refer to feminist 
pastoral theologians—Ronnie Miller-McLemore, Brita Gill-Austern, Jeanne Stevenson 
Moessner, and Christie Cozad Neuger. 

The movements of fundamental practical theology culminate in the fourth 
movement, strategic practical theology. According to Browning, this stage is “where the 
interpretation of present situations joins the hermeneutical process” of the previous stages 
to advance “relatively adequate justifications for new meanings and practices.” 56 Here, 
the interdisciplinary conversations “function dialectically to produce new and challenging 
forms of practice that enable the initial situation to be transformed.” 57 In this research 
project, this means determining strategies of pastoral care for samonims that are 
especially nurturing, empowering, and liberating, as a productive outcome of 
interdisciplinary conversations and reflection. 58 I argue in this section that effective 


55 Ibid. 

56 Ibid., 57. 

57 Swinton and Mowat, 97. 

58 These are newly added functions of pastoral care by the contemporary pastoral theologians 
especially from the perspective of the marginalized. Carroll Watkins Ali, “A Womanist Search for 
Sources,” in Feminist and Womanist Pastoral Theology , ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore and Brita Gill- 
Austern (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 64. 
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pastoral care for samonims most of all needs to be based in Korean culture. 59 I describe 
how pastoral care/counseling can become relevant to Korean culture and sentiment. 
Finally, a provisional care plan for a group of samonims is presented. 

Definitions 

Samonim : 

Throughout this dissertation, I use “ samonim” instead of “pastor’s wife.” I do so 
intentionally in order to emphasize its culture-laden particularity. That is, by using that 
Korean word, I mean to indicate that this dissertation concerns itself with the experiences 
of Korean women who marry pastors. 

In the Korean language, “samonim ” originally meant “a teacher’s wife,” and the 
meaning has expanded to “the name to call a male supervisor’s wife in a respectful 
way.” 60 It seems to show respect for the woman who is called samonim , but actually it 
expresses respect for her husband, not for herself. Samonim does not represent who she is 
but shows only that she is the wife of someone of importance. Thus, the title of samonim 
embodies women’s subordinacy to her husband. 61 Within Korean churches, “ samonim ” is 
commonly used in reference to pastors’ wives. No one else was called samonim in the 
Korean church; samonim became a proper noun for a pastor’s wife. 62 Having the title 

59 Deraid Wing Sue and David Sue indicate that counseling and psychotherapy biased by Euro¬ 
centric culture have failed to provide culturally appropriate mental health services. Deraid Wing Sue and 
David Sue, Counseling the Culturally Diverse: Theory and Practice, 4th ed. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 2003), 38. 

60 Naver Korean Dictionary, s.v., accessed April 21, 2016, 

http://krdic.naver.com/searcli.nhn ?querv=%EC%82%AC%EB%AA%A8%EB%8B%98&l<ind=al[ 

61 Hae-won Yang, “Samo, Jikbun Anin Jikbun [Pastor’s Wife: A Gendered Pseudo-Clergy in 
Korean Church],” GidokkyoSasang 651 (March 2013): 20-21. 

62 Whang, 19. 
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“ samonim ,” a pastor’s wife loses her own name 63 and instead is recognized only through 
her relationship with her male supervisor, that is, her husband. 64 Hae-won Yang argues 
that the title “ samonim ” did not originate in a Christian context, but within the Korean 
culture that emphasizes that women cannot be independent and should be subordinate to 
men. 65 

The New Testament and the Old Testament 

In this dissertation, I use these nomenclatures to refer to Christian New Testament 
and the Hebrew Bible because these are basic scriptures of religious communities where 
samonims belong. 

Care and Counseling 

While care and counseling can sometimes look synonymous in the Korean 
ministerial situations, they are not the same in this dissertation. Pastoral care in this 
dissertation means various forms of ministry performed by mainly ordained pastors and 
their wives, but also by lay leaders, for the purpose of enhancement of the care- 
recipient’s holistic well-being. Pastoral counseling is a specialized type of pastoral care 
offered to person(s) who goes through troubles and/or pains physically, psychologically, 
or spiritually, and thus needs specific pastoral help. In this dissertation, I use the term 


63 Usually, samonims are called by the composition of their husband’s last name and samonim. For 
example, since my husband’s last name is Shin, I am called by Shin samonim , instead of my name. Song 
KyungHwa. It is funny and sad that my church members cannot tell who Song KyungHwa is. 

64 Yang, 21-22. 

65 Yang mentions that the title and role of a samonim reflect the Confucian rule of three 

subjections. Yang, 21; According to The Book of Rites, “The woman follows (and obeys) the man: in her 
youth, she follows her father and elder brother; when married, she follows her husband; when her husband 
is dead, she follows her son. ‘Man’ denotes supporter. A man by his wisdom should (be able to) lead 
others.” Confucius et al., MSB: The Book of Rites, ed., Dai Sheng (AD 80), trans., James Legge 
(Washington: Intercultural Press, 2013), Jiao Te Sheng, 35. 
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‘care’ when I consider samonims in general, while I use the term ‘counseling’ when I 
consider particular samonims, who need specific pastoral help. 

Also, I use female pronouns (she, her) consistently for a caregiver and a care- 
seeker. While I understand there are excellent male caregivers, when it comes to 
care/counseling for samonims I think the gender of the counselor matters. If the counselor 
is male, the relationship between a samonim and a male counselor resembles and is easily 
reminiscent of that of the samonim and her husband, a pastor. Transference can easily 
happen, and it may not be comfortable for the samonim to fully become herself in this 
relationship. Thus, I assume the relationship between a female counselor who has the 
feminist perspective and a samonim would be most preferable. When I mention a 
counselor/caregiver and a samonim , this kind of relationship is assumed. 

Audience 

The primary audience of this dissertation is composed of Korean pastoral 
theologians and practitioners. As a public theologian, I am speaking to them in order to 
raise their awareness about samonims'’ situations and their need for pastoral care. My 
purpose is to motivate Korean pastoral theologians/practitioners to attend to samonims, 
listen to samonims, and empower samonims. Further, I am challenging them, also as 
public theologians, to publicize samonims ’ situations, to arrange appropriate care for 
them, and to encourage the entire Korean Christian community to collaborate in the care 
of samonims. 

Another primary audience of this dissertation is Korean samonims. My intention 
is, first of all, to encourage them to be aware of the need for the empowerment, and then, 
to help them gain enriched insight into themselves through multidisciplinary 
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conversations. Also, I encourage them to support and care for one another and, further, to 
actively empower themselves and other samonims. The goal is both to help them 
maintain the balance between self-care and other-care and to collaborate for the 
transformation of Korean churches. 

In addition, Korean Protestants are the audience I am keeping in mind. I am 
writing to raise awareness about the situations of samonims and the necessity of pastoral 
care for them. For a systemic change to be realized, the efforts of a few elites and 
scholars are not enough: engagement of all the community members is necessary. By 
encouraging as many Christians as possible to engage, my ultimate aim is to facilitate an 
ecclesial transformation in the entire Korean church. 

Scope and Limitations 

As a practical theological research project, this dissertation focuses on deep 
understanding of Korean samonims'’ experiences and the creation of effective strategies 
of pastoral care for them. As an effort to concentrate on its specific purpose and to avoid 
or omit others, I need to clarify here what I do and not do and so make clear what is 
covered and what is not dealt with in this project. 

I employ a qualitative research method, phenomenology in particular, in order to 
gain thick description of samonims ’ experiences. This method serves that purpose well, 
but it does not provide general theory or numeric data on magnitude, frequency, 
prevalence, and/or quantitative relationships among variables. 66 

Another thing that I need to mention regarding phenomenology is the issue of 
epoche. As Creswell comments, “epoche or bracketing may be difficult for the researcher 

66 Wertz, 134. 
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to implement because interpretations of the data always incorporate the assumptions that 
the researcher brings to the topic.” 67 In my opinion as well, epoche is arguably impossible 
and even not beneficial. Thus, I flexibly modulate the extent of epoche throughout the 
research. That means, I try to bracket my assumptions, background knowledge, and 
experiences during the process of data collection at the conscious level, which 
acknowledges, however, a failure of that bracketing at the unconscious level can be 
always happening beyond my awareness. Also, I do not bracket and even further try to 
use what I have bracketed before, actively and positively during the interpretational 
process. 

For the interdisciplinary dialogue, I engage with the internal family systems 
therapy model, relational cultural therapy, and feminist theology. The internal family 
systems model that I am referring to primarily is literature by its founder, Richard 
Schwartz, and his colleagues. For relational cultural therapy, I am consulting literature 
edited by scholars of the Stone Center, Jean Baker Miller Training Institute. While there 
are numbers of feminist theologians, for this paper I primarily refer to Rosemary Reuther, 
Bonnie Miller-McLemore, Brita Gill-Austem, Jeanne Stevenson Moessner, Serene Jones, 
Nancy Ramsay, and Christie Cozad Neuger. Also, I am assisted by Korean feminist 
theologians such as Hyung Kyung Chung, Jung-Sin Park, Nam-Soon Kang, Sook-Jin 
Lee, and Hee-An Choi. 

Although my subject of attention is Korean samonims in general, my research 
cannot include all samonims. By “Korean” I mean “South Korean.” That is, North 
Korean samonims and Korean samonims ministering in countries other than Korea are 

67 Creswell, 83. 
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excluded. Also, for the interviews I recruit samonims regardless of their denomination in 
order to maximize participants’ availability. Thus, this research may not well address the 
denominational differences regarding samonims'’ position and experiences. In recruiting 
participants, I do not have filters like age, church sizes, area, and educational and socio¬ 
economic status. Therefore, my research may not offer results for more specified 
categories of samonims. However, during data analysis these factors will be seriously 
considered. I have recruited only samonims who have been married more than ten years 
because I supposed that at least ten years of experience would be necessary to represent 
samonims ’ experiences. However, this also may limit the scope of the research by 
ignoring relevantly “new” samonims'’ experiences. The experiences of those excluded 
samonims are left for further research studies. 

The provisional care plan for samonims which is introduced in the last chapter is 
presented only as a trial. This plan has not actually been implemented with samonims, so 
its effectiveness cannot be confirmed at this time. A future study that employs this plan in 
pastoral work with samonims can assess its effectiveness and provide suggestions for 
improvement. 

Originality and Contributions 

As mentioned earlier, contemporary theological discussion on samonims is still 
meager. Beyond writings that encourage samonims to accommodate themselves to the 
ideal images designed by patriarchal assumptions by either comforting them or teaching 
them, this dissertation presents new insight into samonims from a feminist theological 
perspective. 
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This dissertation offers thick description and in-depth understanding of 
samonims ’ lived experiences, which is rare on this issue in the field of Korean theology. 
Considering that most research on samonims has been performed by using quantitative 
methods and that only Pan used a combined method, this dissertation is one of the 
pioneering research studies that use the phenomenological research method and thus can 
present thick descriptions of their experiences. 

Interdisciplinary dialogue can deepen understanding of samonims'’ experiences by 
providing multidimensional perspectives at the personal, relational, cultural, and systemic 
levels. Ensuing comprehensive understanding of samonims enables effective pastoral care 
strategies for samonims. This particularly benefits samonims and theoretically influences 
Korean pastoral theologians and practitioners to further involve themselves in pastoral 
care for samonims. 

This dissertation challenges Korean theologians and pastors, criticizing the fact 
that a large body of literature on samonims, with a tiny exception by Korean feminist 
theologians, has focused on encouraging samonims to adjust themselves to the unjust 
oppressive situations of the patriarchal church, telling them to abide by the existing rules 
and standards, suppress their distress, and comfort themselves. This ultimately serves for 
the perpetuation of injustice. In this dissertation, with the aid of feminist theology and the 
relational cultural therapy model, I challenge the status quo and encourage samonims and 
theologians to see the injustice and to make efforts to change the entire system. 

Most of all, contemporary pastoral care and counseling in Korea is rightly 
criticized because it still imitates Western/North American pastoral care and counseling 
without sufficient adaptations to the Korean culture or effective response to the acute 
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needs of the Korean context. 68 The pastoral care proposed in this paper is a pioneering 
effort in that it presents a picture of pastoral care and counseling based on Korean culture 
and sentiment, with a provisional example of the approach. Since no Korean-style 
pastoral care for samonims has been introduced so far, this dissertation has significant 
implication for Korean pastoral theologians and practitioners. 

Outline of the Chapters and Flow of the Argument 

As previously mentioned, the overall structure of this dissertation is shaped by 
following the four sub-movements of the fundamental practical theology proposed by 
Browning. 

The first chapter is the introduction. I delineate the main problem that I am 
concerned about and the thesis of this dissertation as my answer to the main problem. It 
also offers a review of related literature and the methodology that I employ for the 
research. In addition, the chapter includes a definition of key words, the scope and 
limitations of the research, the study’s potential contribution, and the anticipated 
audience of the dissertation. 

In chapter two, I offer a more detailed description of methodology and methods 
employed for the research. The focus is on an explanation of mutual critical correlation 
and four sub-movements of fundamental practical theology. Also, it presents detailed 
explanation of the phenomenological research method that I employ for the first sub- 


68 Shim argues that the field of pastoral counseling in Korea in its early stage, having “copied the 
American theories and methodologies without criticism or cultural adaptation," lacked the “integration of 
Western-oriented theories and methodologies into Korean cultures and Korean personality" (84). Because 
of this failure of contextualization. Shim seriously questions the effectiveness of Korean pastoral 
counseling. Steve Sangkwon Shim, 84. 
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movement, descriptive theology. In addition, the research design and steps of empirical 
research are mentioned. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapters fulfill the task of the first sub-movement, 
descriptive theology—deep understanding of the concrete situation with thick description 
and multidimensional interpretation. 

Chapter three is dedicated to a thick and rich description of samonims ’ 
experiences. For this, I use the phenomenological research method with in-depth 
interviews, the results of which are presented in this chapter. As a result of interviews and 
data analysis, sixteen themes within six categories are obtained. Presenting these themes 
with examples and brief comments serves as a thick description of samonims ’ 
experiences gained by phenomenological research. 

In chapter four, internal family systems therapy (IFS) is employed to interpret and 
understand samonims’ experiences. I give a brief summary of key concepts and the 
history of IFS, with a critical analysis of the theory. Then, key concepts of IFS are used to 
analyze and understand samonims , experiences. Implications for counseling samonims 
are added in the concluding section. 

In chapter five, relational cultural therapy (RCT) is engaged to interpret and 
understand samonims'’ experiences. RCT gives a different perspective from IFS, 
especially at the cultural and systemic levels. As in the previous chapter, I give a brief 
explanation of theoretical concepts and history with my criticism of the theory. Then 
samonims ’ experiences are analyzed through key concepts of RCT. Implications for 
counseling samonims are also added. 
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In chapter six, the fundamental practical theological reflection moves from the 
first movement, descriptive theology, to the second, historical theology, and further to the 
third, systematic theology. Feminist theology guides these reflections. For the second 
movement, historical theology, I review how Christianity both in Western Europe/North 
America and in Korea, has influenced women’s empowerment and oppression. I argue 
that feminist criticism primarily focuses on the oppressive aspect of Christianity, but, at 
the same time, feminist theologians seek to find liberative resources within Christian 
traditions. 

Then feminist theological reflection explores the general theme of love in regard 
to care of and care for samonims. This is the third movement, systematic theology, where 
the exploration of general themes advances to the establishment of ethical norms. I 
propose the theme of love needs to be redefined as a balanced, mutual love and relational 
justice in the practice of care. 

The last two chapters fulfill the task of the last movement, strategic practical 
theology. The purpose of these chapters is to present strategies of care for samonims 
informed by interdisciplinary dialogue and attuned to Korean culture and sentiment. 

Chapter seven addresses issues that a pastoral caregiver for samonims needs to 
consider in preparation for the practice of care. In this chapter, I argue that, in order to be 
effective, pastoral care/counseling for samonims needs to take a feminist perspective and 
be relevant to Korean culture and sentiment. Thus, I delineate principles of feminist 
counseling in relation to samonims'’ situations. Plus, I introduce Korean culture and 
sentiment, though briefly, for samonims’’ pastoral caregivers to consider. 
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Chapter eight presents a provisional care plan for samonims. First, I describe the 
framework for my suggestion of pastoral care by clarifying my personality theory, 
counseling theory, and operating theology, which have been presented by Christie Cozad 
Neuger as frames of reference for her counseling of women. 69 Then, I present a 
provisional care plan for samonims,. This plan is designed with ten group sessions, each 
of which includes theological reflection and activities. Lastly, I conclude this dissertation 
with an overall reflection on this project and suggestions for future research, along with 
my proposal of a constructive theology in terms of ecclesiology. 


69 Christie Cozad Neuger, Counseling Women: A Narrative, Pastoral Approach (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2001), 33-64. 
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CHAPTER 2 


METHODOLOGY AND METHODS 

This research was initially prompted by my discomfort with ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and injustice around the situation of Korean samonims, and my 
concern for them, all of which mostly came from my personal experience of being a 
samonim and having fellowship with other samonims. I am keenly aware of the inevitable 
impact of this preunderstanding and attitude of mine towards the research subject and 
thus the importance of reflexivity from the very outset. At the same time, given that love 
and care for samonims are both the starting point and the heart of the research, this 
research can be said to be a “caring act,” as Max van Manen describes research into 
issues dealing with human existence. 70 

As a practical theologian, I have been bothered by the discrepancy between the 
Gospel of liberation/equal respect and the opposing situation that many samonims have 
faced. What most surprised me was the ignorance and disinterest of many Korean 
Christians who seem to consider the situation normal or unproblematic. Few have raised 
questions on this issue, which I consider a severe problem as I described in chapter one. 
One of the key tasks of the practical theologian is, Swinton and Mowat argue, “to evoke 
‘unnatural self-reflection’ and to raise people’s consciousness to previously hidden 


70 Max van Manen, Researching Lived Experience: Human Science for an Action Sensitive 
Pedagogy (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1990), 6. Explicating the inseparable 
connection of the researcher to the world in phenomenological research. Max van Manen asserts, 
“Research is a caring act: we want to know that which is most essential to being” (6). This means the 
principle of “intentionality” of the researcher towards the subject matter that s/he concerns and cares for. 
He continues to say, “Love is a principle for all knowing of human experience. When 1 love a person, I 
want to know what contributes towards the good of that person” (6). 
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dimensions of everyday situations.” 71 They call this “complexification of situation” 
which means “taking that which at first glance appears normal and uncomplicated and 
through a process of critical reflection at various levels, reveal that it is in fact complex 
and polyvalent.” 72 It was the need and desire for complexification of situations of 
samonims that strongly motivated me to engage in this research. 

In the process of complexification, many questions are raised regarding 
samonims ’ experiences that need theological reflection. My aim in this practical 
theological project is, through careful theological work assisted by comprehensive 
interdisciplinary conversations, to critically understand samonims’’ experiences; to 
evaluate the situation from the theological perspective; to “unmask the systematic 
distortions in the personal, social, cultural, historical, and religious models of human 
transformation” 73 and to offer revised norms and strategies to care for samonims. In other 
words, my purpose here is, in terms of the practice-theory-practice loop in practical 
theology, to start from thick description and deep understanding of current practices 
related to samonims, to critically examine the underlying theological, normative, and 
empirical practices, and then to move to engender “more critically held theory-laden 
practices.” 74 All of these are reiterated as four tasks of practical theology proposed by 


71 Swinton and Mowat, 16. 

72 Ibid., 13. 

73 David Tracy, “The Foundations of Practical Theology,” in Practical Theology: The Emerging 
Field in Theology, Church, and World, ed. Don S. Browning (New York: Harper Forum Books, 1983), 78. 

74 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 7. Contrasting with Barth’s theory-to-practice 
model of theology. Browning proposes practice-theory-practice model. He states, “The view I propose goes 
from practice to theory and back to practice. Or more accurately, it goes from present theory-laden practice 
to a retrieval of normative theory-laden practice to the creation of more critically held theory-laden 
practices” (7). 
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Richard Osmer. 75 That is, the main tasks of this practical theological research are to 
understand samonims ’ experiences through thick and rich description, to interpret them 
from multiple and comprehensive perspectives, to construct ethical norms as theological 
answers to the questions raised by their situations, and to create strategies to join and 
deepen God’s mission towards this world. 76 

For the effective fulfillment of these tasks, the overarching methodological 
framework for this research is the fundamental practical theological approach articulated 
by Browning, which appropriates the revised mutual critical correlation method I explain 
in detail below. As a practical theological methodology, Browning’s approach guides the 
entire research, offering room for comprehensive dialogue that includes the particular 
situation of samonims , feminist theology, and contemporary social theories. 

In this section, I explain the concrete steps as well as the philosophical and 
epistemological assumptions of the research, according to the structure of four sub¬ 
movements addressed by Browning. First, I introduce Browning’s revised mutual critical 
correlation method and his theological approach that he calls “fundamental practical 
theology.” Then I delineate the entire structure of this dissertation as a fundamental 
practical theological project. Among the sub-movements, the first movement— 
descriptive theology—requires thick, vivid, and rich description of samonims’’ 
experiences, and I employ the phenomenological research method for the fulfillment of 

75 For more detail, see: Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Willian B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2008). 

76 Osmer proposes these four tasks of practical theology as answers to questions raised from 
particular situations and theological reflections. He names the tasks of practical theology as: The 
descriptive-empirical task (asking the question. What is going on?); The interpretive task (asking the 
question. Why is this going on); The normative task (asking the questions. What ought to be going on?); 
and The pragmatic task (asking the question. How might we respond?). Osmer, 4. 
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this task. Thus, I assign pages for the more detailed explanation of the phenomenological 
method that I use for the research. Lastly, I will provide a detailed explication of the 
procedure of the empirical research. 

Revised Mutual Critical Correlation 
Mutual Critical Correlation 

Historically, Christianity emerged and developed in a plural religious and cultural 
context, assuming the task of articulating ethical norms for contemporary societies. In 
this sense, the correlational method in theological reflection is a representative way of 
theologizing, especially with practical theology, which has been modified by the impact 
of the trend of time. 

The method of mutual critical correlation, employed in this dissertation, finds its 
origin in the modification of Paul Tillich’s method of correlation . 77 Tillich introduced the 
method of correlation as a method of systematic theology by which the Christian message 
gives answers to the existential questions arising from human situations . 78 Although he 
admitted “the mutual dependency between question and answer” to some extent , 79 he was 
rigid on the point that the answer, provided exclusively by the Christian message, cannot 
be derived from human existence . 80 He even warned about and rejected the theological 


77 Ibid., 77. 

78 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. 1 (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), 59, 


79 Ibid., 64. Tillich admitted the mutual relation between questions and answers in that theological 
answers are given under the limitation shaped by structure and content of questions: “But the relation is 
more involved than this, since it is correlation. There is a mutual dependence between question and answer. 
In respect to content the Christian answers are dependent on the revelatory events in which they appear; in 
respect to form they are dependent on the structure of the questions which they answer” (64). 

80 Ibid. 
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approach that develops its answer out of human existence, which he named the 
“naturalistic” or “humanistic” theological method. 81 Tillich criticized the humanistic 
method, saying “[In this method] Questions and answers were put on the same level of 
human creativity. But revelation is ‘spoken’ to man, not by man to himself.” 82 Thus, he 
absolutized the authority of the Christian message to provide the answer to human 
existential questions, leaving no room for human experiences and secular theories to 
question theological answers or to try to give answers to theological and existential 
questions. Swinton and Mowat point out this limitation of Tillich’s method, saying “His 
[Tillich’s] method is a uni-directional model of reflection which applies Christian truth to 
the world without allowing the world to significantly question particular interpretations 
of that truth.” 83 

Tracy overcomes this limitation of the one-sided aspect of Tillich’s method and 
expands it appropriately. Tracy suggests that practical theology be “public theology.” 84 
This means, rather than putting theology in a higher, authoritative place, confined in the 
chamber of Christian theologians, Tracy argues for theology to “take its place in an 
honest, open, and mutually critical dialogue within the context of a pluralistic society.” 85 
That is, since the pluralistic world where we find ourselves today is made up of various 
other religious and secular faiths, practical theology should engage in open, mutually 


81 Ibid., 65. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Swinton and Mowat, 78. 

84 Tracy, 61. 

85 Browning, introduction to Practical Theology: The Emerging Field in Theology, Church, and 
World , 6. 
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critical dialogue with all of them. Here, Tracy gives equal status to all the parties 
engaging in this dialogue, allowing them to influence and challenge one another. 

Dialogue is more reciprocal and relational. Tracy articulates his revised method of 
correlation as “mutually critical correlation” in which both the Christian message and 
messages of other faiths can provide both questions and answers, “not simply ‘questions’ 
from one pole and ‘responses’ from the other,” which is the most apparent distinction 
from Tillich’s model. 86 

By maintaining that all experiences and practices are theory-laden, Tracy disables 
the binary split between theory and practice. Further, he claims that in the nature of 
theology in general, there is a “mutually critical correlation between meaning and truth of 
an interpretation of the Christian fact and the meaning and truth of an interpretation of the 
contemporary situation.” 87 According to Tracy, this general notion of theology as 
“mutually critical correlation” is further divided into three distinct sub-disciplines: 
fundamental theology, systematic theology, and practical theology. 88 Among them, 
practical theology is defined as: “the mutually critical correlation of the interpreted theory 
and praxis of the Christian fact and the interpreted theory and praxis of the contemporary 
situation.” 89 In this definition, Tracy emphasizes the nature of practical theology that is 
actively engaging with interpreted theory and praxis. In this active engagement between 
theory and practice, Tracy claims, practical theology can attain its public character by 


86 Tracy, 63 

87 Ibid., 62. 

88 Ibid. 

89 Ibid., 76. 
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articulating praxis criteria—human transformation—and theoretical criteria—theological 
ethics related to that practice. 90 Thus, in Tracy’s revised method of mutually critical 
correlation, practical theology involves mutually critical conversations among Christian 
traditions and secular/other faiths/theories in order to articulate practices and theories for 
human transformation through not only hermeneutics of retrieval but also hermeneutics 
of critique-suspicion. 91 

Browning expands this idea further. Agreeing with Gadamer that the fundamental 
structure of human understanding is “dialogue” and “conversation,” 92 and that 
understanding, interpretation, and application are not distinct but internally and intimately 
related, 93 Browning maintains that doing theology is also a kind of conversation— 
between the theologian and the situation, the particular event and the Christian tradition, 
and/or theory and practice, etc.—and that theology is a critical reflection on those church 
conversations. 94 Browning argues that all practices are theory-laden and so “Christian 
theology should be seen as practical through and through and at its very heart.” 95 Thus, 
he concludes, “all theology becomes practical theology.” 96 That is to say, Browning holds 
that theology is a critical dialogue from practice to theory back to practice and that all 


90 Ibid., 61, 72. 

91 Ibid., 71. 

92 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 37. 

93 Ibid., 39. 

94 Ibid., 36. 

95 Ibid., 6-7. 

96 Ibid., 36. 
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theological studies are practical in nature. This idea leads to his most inclusive 
understanding of theology: fundamental practical theology. 

Tracy views theology in general as mutually critical correlation but divides it into 
three different categories of fundamental, systematic, and practical theology. Browning, 
however, integrates those different theologies as a whole in the category of fundamental 
practical theology. Of course, under the umbrella of fundamental practical theology, there 
are sub-movements of descriptive, historical, systematic, and strategic practical 
theologies. However, these sub-movements are not the differentiated categories or steps 
of theology, but more fluid movements of doing theology with different interests and 
foci. Thus, in Browning’s view, rather than being divided into different theologies, 
theology is one whole enterprise within which reside four sub-movements, all of which 
are by nature mutually critical correlations that take place among theologians, the 
Christian message, and particular situations. 

This method of mutual critical correlation in theological reflection is also adopted 
by feminist theologians. For example, Elaine Graham and her colleagues state, 
“Theological reflection occurs via a process of conversation or correlation between 
Christian revelation and surrounding culture. The fruits of human reason—scientific, 
artistic, socio-economic—offer raw material for divine disclosure.” 97 Ruether is also a 
good example of feminist use of the mutual critical correlation method, in that she argues, 
pointing out that the androcentric Christian traditions has distorted the essence of the 
Gospel, that Christian traditions need “a radical corrective through the inclusion of extra- 


97 Elaine Graham et al., Theological Reflection: Methods (London: SCM, 2005), 14. 
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theological voices.” 98 One thing the Graham and her colleagues highlight is that Ruether 
clearly articulates the standard for the engagement of secular resources in her theological 
reflection: “a reconstruction of theology according to emancipatory principles.” 99 

Likewise, Swinton and Mowat acknowledge the effectiveness and popularity of 
this method of mutual critical correlation: They affirm that “this method has been used 
effectively in different ways by a number of contemporary practical theologians 
and.. .has become so popular as a mode of theological reflection within practical 
theology.” 100 Also they give the method credit for “prophetic challenge”—that is, by 
inviting all parties to equal positions in dialogue, the method can “open the opportunity to 
challenge interpretations of scripture and tradition that may have become distorted, 
forgotten or deliberately overlooked”—which is crucial to the practical theological 
task. 101 

Danger of Idolatry 

At the same time, Swinton and Mowat express their concern regarding the danger 
of idolatry: “If mutuality truly means that both parties have an equal voice in the research 
process and that the social sciences can actually override theology on central issues then 
the danger of idolatry becomes a real possibility.” 102 This concern is also suggested by 


98 Ibid., 163. 

99 Ibid. 

100 Swinton and Mowat, 79-80. 

101 Ibid., 82. 

102 Ibid., 83. 
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Graham et al. 103 Out of this concern, they affirm that “the overarching methodological 
framework within which practical theology takes place is theology.” 104 

In order to prevent secular and other faiths from having epistemological priority 
over theology, Swinton and Mowat suggest the “Chalcedonian pattern” introduced by 
Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger for the relationship between theology and other 
disciplines in mutual critical correlation. 105 With the adaptation of the Chalcedonian 
pattern of the relationship, Swinton and Mowat clearly assert that, while theology and 
other disciplines can engage in critical dialogue and mutual reflection, the conversation 
should be always “inherently asymmetrical with theology having necessary logical 
priority.” 106 

Having said that, in my understanding, Swinton and Mowat focus so much on the 
“mutually critical” aspect of the method that they overlook the balanced picture of it and 
err on the side of caution with regard to guarding theology’s authority and priority. On 
the one hand, their concern about a compromise of theology’s priority in the setting of 
mutually critical dialogue is quite understandable, and I appreciate their contribution 


103 Graham et al. raise the concern that, “becoming fatally wedded to the prevailing Zeitgeist,” the 
normative status of Christian theology can be threatened. Graham et al., 178. The authors leave this critical 
question to readers who are seeking the mutual correlation method. 

104 Ibid., 76. The authors go on, “Theology offers a perspective on knowledge, truth and reality 
which constantly brings it into conflict with other methodologies, including the interpretative paradigm” 
(76). 


105 Ibid, 83-88. Hunsinger applies the Chalcedonian Christological position to the relationship 
between theology and psychology. According to her, the relationship between the two disciplines can be 
characterized as “indissoluble differentiation, inseparable unity, and asymmetrical order with logical 
priority of theology.” That is, Hunsinger argues that, while theology and psychology are distinct concepts 
that cannot be changed into each other, the two are also present at the same time at any particular event. 
Most importantly, theology has precedence over psychology. See: Deborah van Deusen Hunsinger, 
Theology and Pastoral Counseling: A New Interdisciplinary Approach (Grand Rapids, MI: Willian B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 75-88. 

106 Swinton and Mowat, 88. 
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which reminds us of the importance of giving priority to the theological lens. On the 

other hand, I can see that Tracy and Browning also set clear boundaries between the 

correlational parties, especially in their emphasis on norms and theological ethics. For 

example, Tracy claims practical theology attains its public character by articulating 

“praxis criteria” and “explicitly theological ethics.” 107 Browning states Tracy’s definition 

of mutual critical correlation in a more explicit way: “Christian theology becomes a 

critical dialogue between the implicit questions and the explicit answers of the Christian 

classics and the explicit questions and implicit answers of contemporary cultural 

experiences and practices.” 108 Here, Browning emphasizes that, while both parties can 

submit both questions and answers, questions from experiences and answers from 

Christian tradition are more explicit in the dialogue. Likewise, Browning firmly argues 

that theological ethics should provide norms and goals and that other disciplines suggest 

possible strategies to fulfill those goals, not vice versa, which implies asymmetrical 

order. This perspective is clear in his statement below: 

The social sciences do not dictate norms, it seems, and only indirectly make 
suggestions for appropriate strategies and skills. Only when theological ethics 
tells us what our goals in action should be can the social sciences meaningfully 
tell us about what constrains and channels our actions toward reaching these 
goals. In fact, one way to talk about the task of practiced theology is to say it has 
the job of both stating our ultimate goeds and then expressing them in more 
proximate terms (along with the appropriate means of attaining them) in light of 
the social, cultured, eind psychological factors that constrain and channel the 
action possibilities of the people involved . 109 

The religious and theological horizon is made clear and direct. Interpretations of 
situations are made from a directly theological perspective. The human sciences 


107 Tracy, 61. 

108 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 46. 

109 Browning, introduction to Practical Theology: The Emerging Field in Theology, Church, and 
World , 15. (Italics from the author). 
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can be used within descriptive theology and their explanatory interests employed 
to account for biological, psychological, and sociological factors that influence 
but do not determine human behavior. 110 

Also, Browning asserts that even descriptive theology, which seems to have other 
disciplines and particular experiences engaging the most among four sub-movements, 
uses special foci “within an explicit and critically grounded theological horizon,” with its 
religious horizon being “explicitly Christian and critically defended.” 111 

Considering these emphases of Tracy and Browning, I do not sense much danger 
of idolatry if practical theologians who are employing the method fully understand the 
basic theological ground of Tracy’s and Browning’s methods. Tracy and Browning are 
well aware of theology’s leading responsibility in the mutually critical dialogue. As 
Tracy and Browning correctly judge, in the pluralistic society in which we live, practical 
theology should carefully listen to questions and concerns arising from various 
perspectives and disciplines in order to deeply understand them and, at the same time, 
should provide theologically proper norms, ethics, and revised strategies for human 
transformation and fulfillment of the Gospel. These can be performed through sub¬ 
movements of fundamental practical theology, by use of revised mutually critical 
correlation. Thus, I argue that successful mutual dialogue depends on the theologian who 
is using it. S/he should keep a balance in the mutual dialogue, anchoring it to theological 
ethics. Then, it can be the most effective and inclusive method for practical theologians, 
with the active involvement of various perspectives and wisdoms, to ensure thick and rich 
description and understanding of a particular situation, to create revised strategies for 


110 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology , 92. 

111 Ibid., 112. 
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human transformation, and, as Swinton and Mowat emphasize, to promote the “faithful 
performance of the Gospel.” 112 

Because of the advantage of making full use of secular theories and, at the same 
time, securing the precedence of Christian theology over other faiths or theories, I think 
this method of mutually critical correlation is usable without strong resistance from many 
Korean theologians who are mostly conservative and thus refuse to compromise the 
supremacy of Christian theology but want to engage secular theories as well. Some 
Korean practical theologians are already employing this method in their research. 113 
Interdisciplinary Dialogue 

In this project on samonims , the participants in the mutual critical conversation 
are (a) concrete situations of samonims in Korean churches, (b) Korean cultural 
sentiment, (c) the Christian traditions and message, and (d) non-Christian academic 
disciplines. More concretely, I call for wisdom from three sources: feminist theology, 
especially as articulated in the literature of pastoral care and counseling; the internal 
family systems therapy model; and the relational cultural therapy model. I choose these 
particular disciplines for several reasons. First, these have evolved in recent decades— 
that is, they are young—as responses to questions and needs of contemporary society. 


112 Swinton and Mowat, 4. Swinton and Mowat introduce practical theology by stating, “Practical 
theology is dedicated to enabling the faithful performance of the gospel and to exploring and taking 
seriously the complex dynamics of the human encounter with God” (4). 

113 For example, Soo-Young Kwon articulates usability of this method for Korean theological 
reflection. Soo-Young Kwon, “Don Browning’s Pastoral/Practical Theological Method,” Theological 
Forum 43 (February 2006): 695-724. Also, see Hun-Young Hwang, “Surplus Reality and Its Religious 
Metaphor in Psychodrama: An Interdisciplinary Dialog between Psychotherapy and Religious Thoughts 
Based on the Revised Critical Correlation Method by Don Browning,” Korean Journal of Christian 
Counseling 28, no. 2 (May 2017): 241-266; No-Kwon Park, “Relationship between Theology and 
Psychology by Don Browning,” Gidokkyo Sasang [Christian Thoughts] 42, no. 11 (November, 1998): 1 lb- 
133. 
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They were born or grown in the post-modern, post-colonial era. Thus, the relational 
cultural therapy model and feminist theology embody a concern for marginalized, 
culturally different, and voiceless people. This tendency also resonates with the current 
paradigm of pastoral theology. 114 Since I assume samonims are one of the marginalized 
groups in Korean churches, I trust these two disciplines can provide keen insight for 
samonims’’ empowerment. Also, these disciplines well reflect what I consider key subject 
matter in the twenty-first century: gender, spirituality, and culture. Although the internal 
family systems therapy model, unlike the other two disciplines, lacks post-colonial 
perspective and thus it can do little to address the issue of power imbalance, gender, and 
culture, it offers a psycho-spiritual dimension to analyze samonims ’ experiences by 
positioning spirituality at the center of the human psyche and the healing process. Thus, I 
believe each has its specialty in regard to these issues—difference and power, gender, 
spirituality, and culture—which can enrich theological reflection as well as in-depth 
analysis. 

Having said that, the most important reason for my choosing these disciplines is 
because these are disciplines that I have studied. Given that, as Creswell indicates, 
“research is radically relational,” and so “research inevitably includes and expresses the 
orientation, methods, values, traditions, and personal qualities of the researcher,” it is not 
strange that I choose the disciplines with which I feel more familiar. Informed by 
Gadamer’s hermeneutical approach, in which understanding/interpretation is like a 

114 Nancy Ramsay and Christie Cozad Neuger well address contemporary pastoral theologians’ 
enlarged attention to the issue of difference and power. See: Nancy J. Ramsay, “A Time of Ferment and 
Redefinition,” in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 18-23; Christie Cozad Neuger, “Power and Difference in Pastoral 
Theology,” in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 65-86. 
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conversation between the interpreter and the interpreted where the interpreter actively 
uses his/her prejudices and commitments—in Gadamer’s term, “fore-understanding,” I 
will actively use the wisdom of these disciplines for the entire research project. 115 This is 
also an aspect of mutual critical correlation where I, with all resources within me, and the 
researched participants are engaging in mutually critical dialogue. 116 

Fundamental Practical Theology 

Though I briefly mentioned Browning’s fundamental practical theology in the 
previous pages, I need to add an even more detailed description of it, since it functions as 
the entire structure of this dissertation. 

Noticing that all practices are theory-laden and so there is no distinct separation 
between theory and practice, 117 and that theology proceeds through a cyclic flow “from 
practice to theory and back to practice,” 118 Browning rejects the separate categories of 
biblical, historical, systematic, and practical theologies. Instead, he proposes only one 
category of theology, fundamental practical theology, which has characteristics of both 
fundamental and practical theology. 119 Within fundamental practical theology, there are 
four sub-movements of descriptive, historical, systematic, and strategic practical 


115 Gadamer, 235, 261; Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 38. 

116 Browning repeats, several times in his book, this aspect of mutual critical correlation, in which 
research infused with his intention, commitment, knowledge and fore-understandings, confronts the 
object/situations/participants in the research. For example, see: Browning, A Fundamental Practical 
Theology, 15, 78, 79. 

117 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 6. Browning states, “These practices are 
meaningful or theory-laden. By using the phase theory-laden, I mean to rule out in advance the widely held 
assumption that theory is distinct from practice. All our practices, even out religious practices, have 
theories behind and within them” (6). 

118 Ibid., 7. 

119 Ibid. 
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theology, which are themselves engaging in mutually critical correlation, forming a 
hermeneutical circle and moving from one backward to another and forward to others. 120 
Here, fundamental practical theology operates in the full scope of theological reflection— 
historical, systematic, practical theology—in order to understand and interpret the 
concrete situations and the Christian message and then to create renewed theory-laden 
practices. In this practical theological research on samonims , fundamental practical 
theology guides the entire structure of the project, moving from descriptive theology to 
historical and systematic theology and again to strategic practical theology. 121 Since I 
configure this dissertation by these sub-movements, I suppose it would be helpful to give 
more explanation of these four movements. 

Descriptive Theology 

First, descriptive theology aims for a thick description and deep understanding of 
concrete situations, which are theory-laden religious and cultural practices that raise 
questions that generate theological reflection. 122 Descriptive theology fulfills the two 
tasks of practical theology identified by Osmer: the “descriptive-empirical task,” which is 
attending to and carefully listening to what is going on in the particular situations, 123 and 
the “interpretive task,” which is attempting to interpret and explain particular situations 


120 Ibid., 139, 213. Browning describes the hermeneutical circle among the four submovements. 
“Practical theology moves from descriptive theology and its formation of questions back to historical 
theology, systematic theology (and theological ethics), and finally to strategic or fully practical theology” 
(139). “Fundamental practical theology.. .moves from descriptive theology backward to historical and 
systematic theology and forward to strategic practical theology” (213). 

121 Ibid. 

122 Ibid., 47, 94. 

123 Osmer, 34, 35. 
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by drawing on various theories. 124 Thus, descriptive theology includes both thick 
description and interpretation. 

Since the practical theologian draws on secular theories as well as on theologies 
for the full task of description of concrete situations, descriptive theology itself can be 
seen “a multidimensional hermeneutic enterprise or dialogue.” 125 In doing so, descriptive 
theology can use all of the secular theories, but only “within an explicit and critically 
grounded theological horizon.” 126 As long as this criterion is kept in mind, practical 
theologians can make the most of various theories surrounding the concrete situation and 
available to them in the mutual critical dialogue for the purpose of descriptive theology. 
For me, in doing this project, feminist theology sets the boundary for all theories’ 
availability. That is, as far as they are not incompatible with the principles of feminist 
theology, concepts of any theories can be used for the purpose of descriptive theology: 
thick description and deep understanding of the samonim s’ experiences. With this in 
mind, I employ phenomenological research for a thick description and internal family 
systems therapy and relational cultural therapy for an interpretation/understanding of 
samonims ’ situations. 

Just as Browning makes room for social science in the mutual critical dialogue, 
Osmer recommends the use of qualitative research methods as a “way of attending to 
others in their particularity.” 127 Likewise, Swinton and Mowat affirm that, as long as 


124 Ibid., 113. 

125 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 47, 77. 

126 Ibid., 112. 

127 Osmer, 39. 
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theology’s priority in epistemology and basic assumptions is upheld, “qualitative research 
has the potential to become a useful tool for the practical theologian.” 128 The 
epistemological assumptions that I uphold in this dissertations are: that “truth is available 
and accessible through revelation” as Swinton and Mowat argue, 129 and that human 
knowledge is constructed by the influence of culture and, informed by feminist 
theologians, epistemology has to “employ a kind of a priori commitment to the full 
participation and humanity of women” and all creatures. 130 

Qualitative research studies objects, phenomena, and/or situations “in their natural 
settings, attempting to make sense of, or interpret, phenomena in terms of the meanings 
people bring to them.” 131 Since my concern in the first movement is a thick description of 
samonims ’ lived experiences up close and personal, and the meaning that they are making 
of their experiences, I have decided that a qualitative research method can serve this 
descriptive purpose. Thus, I choose qualitative research, and more concretely 
phenomenological research, for the first task in descriptive theology—a thick and rich 
description. My rationale for choosing phenomenology and its detailed procedures will be 
presented in the next section. 

For the second task in descriptive theology—the interpretation of situations—I 
employ internal family systems therapy (IFS) and relational cultural therapy (RCT), as 

128 Swinton and Mowat, 73. 

129 Ibid. 

130 Elaine Graham, Making the Difference: Gender , Personhood and Theology (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1996), 212. 

131 Norman K Denzin and Yvonna S Lincoln, “Introduction: The Discipline and Practice of 
Qualitative Research," in The Sage Handbook of Qualitative Research, 4th ed., ed. Norman K Denzin and 
Yvonna S Lincoln (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2011), 3. 
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well as my own knowledge and observations. Although IFS and RCT are not theological 
resources, they participate in the mutual critical dialogue with their own specialty, which 
I believe can deepen the understanding of samonims ’ experiences. Interpretation is a 
dynamic enterprise of mutual critical conversation among the researcher, the particular 
situations and experiences that are researched, their social/cultural contexts, the Christian 
message and tradition, and other faiths and secular disciplines. The data collected by 
qualitative research are interpreted and understood from various perspectives in this 
phase, especially from IFS and RCT perspectives. 

Rooted in psychodynamic psychology, family systems therapy, and human 
spirituality, IFS has synthesized several key concepts in psychology. IFS introduces a 
way to view the human inner world as a system containing a Self that can lead the 
person’s inner world and many different sub-personalities called “parts,” all of which are 
interacting with one another. 132 With Self-leadership, the inner system drives toward 
adaptive wholeness. IFS has been recognized as an evidence-based practice and continues 
to be revised in the light of clients’ improvement and healing. 133 My supposition here is 
that IFS can provide a valuable psychological perspective for understanding and 
interpreting samonims’’ personal inner dynamics. In doing so, IFS can contribute 
especially to the personal level of the empowerment of samonims. Considering its 
spirituality-centered approach, which I explain in chapter four, I think the 
epistemological tension and conflict among basic assumptions supported by IFS and 

132 Richard Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy (New York: Guilford Press, 1995), 9. 

133 IFS is posted on NREPP (the National Registry for Evidence-based Programs and Practices, a 
national repository that is maintained by the U.S. government’s Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration) as an evidence-based practice. See: https://selfleadership.org/evidence-based- 
practice.html 
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Christian theology will be minimal. Further, IFS can challenge and provide wisdom to 
Christian theology from a balanced perspective between psychology and spirituality. 
Therefore, I believe IFS can be an excellent interpretive tool and partner in the 
hermeneutical dialogue. 

Relational cultural therapy (RCT) was initiated and developed as a reaction 
against existing male-centered psychological theories which has argued for the necessary 
independence, autonomy, and individuation for healthy selfhood. 134 Unlike previous 
psychologies, RCT highlights connection/relationship as a key factor of human— 
especially women’s but also including men’s—development and maturity. 135 Since it 
started with attention to women’s psychology and made efforts to articulate human 
development and mental health from the women’s perspective, its starting impetus 
included heart and the need to represent and empower the marginalized. This concern for 
the marginalized has inevitably accompanied the cultural/racial/class analysis of power, 
which has led to the expansion of RCT’s interest not only to women in general but also to 
women who are colored, poor, disabled, lesbian, and even to oppressed men. In doing so, 
RCT emphasizes the impact of culture on relationships and human mental health and, 
thus, focuses on cultural factors. 136 

For all reasons stated above, I consider RCT to be an appropriate practical theory 
with which to interpret samonims’’ situations. RCT will pay attention to critical features 

134 Judith Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy (Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association, 2010), 2. 

135 Ibid., 3. 

136 Judith V. Jordan and Maureen Walker, introduction to The Complexity of Connection: Writings 
from the Stone Center’s Jean Baker Miller Training Institute, ed. Judith V. Jordan, Maureen Walker, and 
Linda M. Hartling (New York: The Guilford Press, 2004), 3 
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of samonims ’ situations such as the fact that their excellent relational ability, which has 
been devalued, is indeed their strength; 137 their position and role are reflecting Korean 
culture; 138 mutuality, authenticity, and vulnerability can be significant factors in caring 
for them, etc. 139 I believe RCT’s perspective can effectively play a prophetic role by 
complexifying samonims’’ situations and challenging the status quo. 140 

In the phase of descriptive theology, the meanings of samonims’’ lived experiences 
which were collected—through the phenomenological method—and analyzed through 
hermeneutical dialogue that includes IFS and RCT are enriched through my use of the 
“hermeneutical circle—the interpretive process wherein the scholar moves backwards 
and forwards from whole to part and back to the whole.” 141 This thick description of 
samonims’’ experiences engenders questions that need theological reflection. This 
spontaneously leads us to the next movements—historical theology and systematic 
theology. 


137 Jean Baker Miller argues that many psychological characteristics that are presently more highly 
developed in women as a group have been considered to be “weaknesses,” but can indeed be labeled as 
“strengths” (27). Jean Baker Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women (Boston: Beacon Press, 1986), 
27-48 ; Jordan and Janet Surrey also affirm that women have much more empathic capacity and develops 
“greater capacity for relatedness, emotional closeness, and boundary flexibility” (34-35). Judith V. Jordan, 
Janet L. Surrey, and Alexandra G. Kaplan, “Women and Empathy: Implications for Psychological 
Development and Psychotherapy,” in Women’s Growth in Connection: Writings from the Stone Center , 
eds. Judith V. Jordan, Alexandra G. Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, Irene P. Stiver, and Janet L. Surrey (New 
York: The Guilford Press, 1991), 34-35. 

138 Jordan and Walker assert, “Indeed, relationships may both represent and reproduce the cultures 
in which they are embedded” (3). Jordan and Walker, 3. 

139 Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy, 24, 25, 50. 

140 Swinton and Mowat, 13, 16. Swinton and Mowat explicate that to complexify situations means 
“to take that which at first glance appears normal and uncomplicated and through a process of critical 
reflection at various levels, reveal that it is in fact complex and polyvalent” (13). The authors argue that 
complexifying situations is one of the crucial tasks of practical theology. 

141 Swinton and Mowat, 116. 
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Historical and Systematic Theology 

In the movements of historical theology and systematic theology, theology stands 
at the forefront in the interdisciplinary dialogue. Historical theology explores how 
normative texts in Christianity really apply to samonims ’ situations when confronted as 
honestly as possible. 142 As Browning mentions, historical theology includes “traditional 
disciplines of biblical studies, church history, and the history of Christian thought.” 143 In 
this phase, I am concerned with how, in Christian history, ways of interpretation of the 
Bible have distorted the spirit of the Gospel and thus have contributed to legitimating the 
oppression of women. Also, I search for alternative interpretations of the Bible that 
challenge the traditional biblical interpretation and provide prophetic perspectives for 
disabusing those distortions and empowering women. I am convinced that feminist 
theology is the appropriate theological discipline for this purpose. Rosemary Radford 
Ruether sharply criticizes traditional biblical interpretation and introduces an alternative 
approach informed by the women’s perspectives. She recognizes that all Christian 
traditions are sexist, and although they provide the intimation of ideal equality and 
mutuality, even these “exist in forms distorted by sexism.” 144 However, she also 
excavates potential resources for the “promotion of women’s humanity” from Bible texts, 
church history, and the lives of the prophets and of Jesus. 145 Several feminist 


142 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 49. 

143 Ibid. 

144 Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1983), 22. 

145 Ibid., 18, 20-34. “The promotion of the full humanity of women” is what Ruether highlights as 
the critical principle of feminist theology (18). 
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theologians, including Korean feminist theologians, also offer wisdom on this issue from 
their own particular perspectives. It is valuable to consult these theologians to see how 
the texts and practices of Christian history have influenced samonim s’ situations in this 
historical theological phase of the project. 

While historical theology focuses more on past normative texts speaking to the 
current concrete situation, systematic theology broadens its scope to “investigate general 
themes of the gospel that respond to the general questions that characterize the situations 
of the present.” 146 In doing so, systematic theology expands its concern to encompass the 
past, the present, and the future of the Christian message, including samonims ’ situations. 
Thus, it can be seen as the “fusion between the present and the past;” that is, “the fusion 
of horizons between the vision implicit in contemporary practices and the vision implied 
in the practices of the normative Christian texts.” 147 

Like Browning, I position theological ethics as part of systematic theology. 148 In 
other words, the focus of systematic theology is to articulate, through deep theological 
reflection, a revised answer to the question, “What should we do?” Osmer describes this 
as the “normative task” of practical theology which is the endeavor to interpret the 
situations of interest by use of theological concepts and insights from other theories and, 
in doing so, to construct theological, ethical norms to guide our responses. 149 


146 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 51. 

147 Ibid. 

148 Ibid., 140. Browning states, “1 advance a definition of theological ethics as part of systematic 
theology” (140). 

149 Osmer, 4. 
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In this dissertation, feminist theology serves as systematic theology as well as 
historical theology. For example, criticizing all Christian traditions as being sexist, 
Ruether presents the critical norm of theology and practice: “the promotion of the full 
humanity of women”—and, I would add here men, children, and nature as well. 150 For 
me, the critical norm is the promotion of the flourishing of all creatures. 

I argue that the norm of love is central in care for and care of samonims, but that 
norm needs further reflection from a feminist theological perspective in order to promote 
samonims’’ humanity. Contemporary feminist pastoral theologians such as Bonnie Miller- 
McLemore and Nancy Ramsay assert that the balance between self-love and other-love 
manifested in Jesus’ threefold love commandment—love of self, neighbor, and God—has 
been reduced to women’s other-love. Their argument of the need for the restoration of the 
balance in the practice of love and care is emphasized in this dissertation as an important 
ethical norm. Along with this, mutuality is also an important aspect in the refined norm of 
love for the empowerment of samonims in their caring practice. 

Strategic Practical Theology 

The last movement, strategic practical theology, is the “culmination” of 
fundamental practical research. 151 It is not simply applying the theoretical concepts of 
biblical, historical, and systematic theology to practice. Rather, Browning affirms, the 
concern with practice and application is present in theology from the beginning and 
throughout the flow of sub-movements. 152 In strategic practical theological movement, 


150 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 18. 

151 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 57. 
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thick description and interpretation of present situations join the continuing 
hermeneutical process throughout historical and systematic theology to advance new 
meanings and more adequate practice for situations. 153 1 am thrilled that the entire process 
of fundamental practical theology, along with the hermeneutic circle from one movement 
to another, delves into situations to refine their meanings, challenges current problems 
which have been taken as natural, and finally provides renewed practice strategies of 
action for change. Desire for renewed strategies of action for a real change is reiterated as 
one of the crucial goals of the practical theological enterprise by many practical 
theologians. For example, Osmer emphasizes this last movement of the “pragmatic task 
of practical theology” as leading change. 154 Swinton and Mowat also maintain that 
practical theology is a theology of action, always having the “goal of interacting with 
situations and challenging practices” for people to remain faithful to God and to 
participate in God’s mission. 155 This ultimate goal of change also informs my dealing 
with different theories. That is, throughout the interdisciplinary dialogue, where 
contradictions among concepts are inevitable, my principle is the priority of the 
emancipatory message that is manifested in the prophets and in Jesus and to any changes 
to which the prophetic message necessarily leads. 

To fulfill the last movement, I propose a provisional care plan for a group of 
samonims. In designing of this plan, I pay much attention to Korean culture and societal 
contexts in which samonims'’ experiences are embedded. My focus here is to build up the 


153 Ibid. 

154 Osmer, 176. 

155 Swinton and Mowat, 255, 257. 
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practice of care and counseling attuned to Korean women in general, Koreans more 
generally, and Korean samonims in particular. My goal in this movement is, assisted by 
and as a result of endeavors of the previous theological movements, to propose spiritual 
care and counseling approaches best fitted for samonims. This can be described, in 
Lartey’s terms, as an approach to the indigenization phase of pastoral care and 
counseling, distinct from the globalization and internationalization phases of the 
discipline’s global development. 156 

Phenomenological Research and Epoche 
As Browning remarks, the major purpose of the first movement—descriptive 
theology—is to obtain “a thick description of situations.” 157 Given that all the sub¬ 
movements and theology itself are practical through and through, the interests of 
descriptive theology are also practical. 158 Descriptive theology is practical because its 
ultimate goal is, through the rich description and understanding of situations, to 
“appreciate and criticize current social, cultural, and ecclesial practices,” and thus to 
encourage of generation of revised practice. 159 For this practical theological project for 


156 Emmanuel Lartey, “Globalization, Internationalization, and Indigenization of Pastoral Care and 
Counseling,” in Pastoral Care and Counseling: Redefining the Paradigms, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 98. Lartey characterizes developments in pastoral care and 
counseling on the global scene as globalization, internationalization, and indigenization. Globalization is 
the exportation or importation into different cultures and contexts of practice developed in North America 
and Western Europe. In the internationalization phase, an attempt is made at dialogical engagement 
between Western/American and non-Western understandings. The indigenization phase is characterized by 
the beginning of indigenous practices that are re-evaluated and utilized in pastoral care. Lartey assessed, in 
2004 when he wrote the chapter, that Korean pastoral care and counseling was mainly in its globalization 
phase with internationalization being on the increase. 

157 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 94. 

158 Ibid., 7, 93. 

159 Ibid., 93. 
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samonims, I have an ultimate practical goal to empower samonims. As one way to fulfill 
this, I propose strategies for pastoral care and counseling for samonims. For this, gaining 
thick and rich descriptions of their situations is necessary. So, the next concern is how I 
can gain the thick descriptions. As many practical theologians suggest, qualitative 
research method can be a useful tool for me to gather data that I need. 160 

The qualitative research method that I choose for this practical theological project 
is phenomenological research. Succinctly speaking, phenomenological research attends to 
“the common meaning for several individuals of their lived experiences of a 
phenomenon,” and its purpose is to develop a “composite description of the essence of 
the experience of all of the individuals.” 161 The existing literature on samonims depicts 
them in a stereotyped way as an ideal of women in patriarchal society or a symbol of 
sacrifice and suffering for the entire church. This image has been shaped by cultural 
expectation and social norms of Korean churches, plus individual samonims’’ 
autobiographical narratives. That means systematic and rigorous research on “what” 
samonims experienced and “how” they experienced it has rarely been performed until 
now. 162 I need a thick and rich description of the essence of samonims’’ experiences—if it 
is possible to gain it—for this practical theological research, but the reality is there is no 
existing description that I can refer to. Therefore, in order to obtain data on samonims , 
lived experiences, I need qualitative research that can provide the “essence” of their 


160 Browning shows the potential use of qualitative research as a way of dialogue between 
different religious and cultural horizons. Ibid., 86-91. Also refer to Osmer, 39; Swinton and Mowat, 73 

161 Creswell, 76. 

162 Ibid., 76. Creswell asserts that phenomenological research aims to obtain descriptions on “what 
they experienced and how they experienced it” (76). 
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experiences of being samonims and the meanings they find in it. Since the 
phenomenological research method can aptly serve this purpose, I choose that method for 
my descriptive purpose. 

Initially, phenomenology was developed by the German mathematician and 
philosopher, Edmund Husserl, as a philosophical method for investigating human 
consciousness. While Husserl admired the success of the natural sciences, he criticized 
the use of scientific method in studying human consciousness. According to Husserl, 
natural science, in which the object is separate from our own thinking, had no problem 
with cognition, but philosophy, the object of which is our consciousness and thinking 
itself, was “circumscribed by our position toward the problems concerning the possibility 
of cognition,” our ways of thinking and the logical rules governing them. 16 " Thus, when 
we try to adapt a method of thinking that pertains to the sciences to the study of human 
consciousness, Husserl asserted, we “end in contradiction or absurdity.” 164 That is, 
human consciousness—subjectivity, human meanings, values, and culture and matters 
human—requires “uniquely suitable methods,” which are “different but equally rigorous 
methods tailored to study” human consciousness. 165 Husserl by no means rejected the 
scientific method. Rather, he appreciated the scientific method that absolutely detaches 
one from the object of study and observes it objectively without prejudice. He wanted to 
introduce a method that enables one to do the same in regard to consciousness— 
investigate human subjectivity from a detached distance without personal prejudice. 
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However, whenever we try to examine subjectivity, we find that our own ways of 
thinking impede our access to the pure essence of it. Thus, Husserl argued that “we must 
return to the things themselves ( zuriick zu den Sachen selbst )” by abstaining from our 
inner knowledge and attitudes . 166 Here, abstaining from or bracketing our prior 
knowledge and natural attitudes becomes the crucial way to do the rigorous scientific 
study on subjective matter, which Husserl called “epoche (fvro ///).” 167 

Husserl proposed two kinds of epoche: the epoche of the natural sciences and the 
epoche of the natural attitude. The first epoche involves “putting aside knowledge and 
prior research about the topic under investigation .” 168 The second one, which Husserl 
sometimes called “phenomenological reduction ,” 169 is to “abstain from the natural 
tendency of consciousness to unreflectively posit and focus on the existence of objects 
independent of experience .” 170 Through this epoche, Wertz explains, the researcher can 
“closely examine how situations present themselves through experience .” 171 By 
employing these kinds of epoche, Husserl believed we can “extend science into the realm 


166 Edmund Husserl, Logical Investigations, trans. L. Findlay (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1970), 252. (First published in German as Logische Untersuchungen by M. Niemeyer, Halle in 1900-1901) 
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of subjectivity,” since epoche is similar to the “bracketing” performed by natural 


scientists when they investigate the purely physical. 172 

Having said that, Husserl revised his concepts and technical terminology 
throughout his life, which confused many readers. Consequently, there has been an 
“ambiguity in Husserl as well as in the commentary literature on the concept of the 
epoche.” 173 Nevertheless, there has been a school of philosophers that has adhered to the 
Husserlian principle of epoche. This school is called “empirical, transcendental, or 
psychological phenomenology,” and Clark Moustakas and Amedeo Giorgi are of this 
school. 174 This school of philosophers focuses on “description of the experiences of the 
participants” and tries to perform the Husserlian epoche as much as possible, “to take a 
fresh perspective toward the phenomenon under examination,” while admitting that “this 
state is seldom perfectly achieved.” 175 

On the other hand, another phenomenological approach has evolved, maintaining 
that “phenomenology is not only a description, but it is also an interpretive process in 
which the researcher makes an interpretation of the meaning of the lived experiences.” 176 
This approach is called “hermeneutical phenomenology,” and Martin Heidegger, Hans- 
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Georg Gadamer, Max van Manen, and Frederick Wertz are included in this school 
despite variations among them. 177 

These scholars believe that human beings are by nature “interpretive creatures,” 
that is, “hermeneutics is an ontological rather than merely an epistemological 
position.” 178 From this point of view, even natural sciences are impacted by scientists’ 
unconscious reference to traditions and communities guided by dominant paradigms. 179 
That being said, the Husserlian concept of epoche, pursuing the same detachment and 
objectivity in human matters just as in natural sciences, is regarded by these thinkers as 
unrealistic fantasy. Thus, many hermeneutic phenomenologists criticize the concept of 
epoche and uphold the use of researcher’s knowledge and experiences in the interpretive 
process. 180 For example, Gadamer rejects the Husserlian epoche, stating, “The kind of 
objectivity and self-emptying required by Husserl is not only impossible to achieve but 
unfruitful in promoting good understanding and adequate praxis.” 181 Instead, he argues 
our pre-understandings or prejudices are necessary as “conditions of understanding.” 182 
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179 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 40. Browning argues that even natural science 
is value-laden and an interpretive process, rather than objective exploration. “According to Thomas Kuhn, 
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Therefore, rather than trying to suspend or eliminate pre-understandings, Gadamer 
contends, the researcher needs to “use one’s own preconceptions” in order to interpret. 183 
Gadamer explicates “understanding” as a “fusion of horizons” of the researcher and the 
researched. 184 That implies that “the task of the researcher is not to bracket their 
prejudices, but to fuse their horizons with the horizons of the research participants in a 
way that will deepen and clarify the meaning of the experience being explored.” 185 
Browning, whose theological structure I am using as the format of this dissertation, also 
accepts and is guided by Gadamer’s approach to research as a hermeneutic process and a 
negation of the Husserlian epoche. 

With all that said, I find myself feeling pressure to choose either transcendental 
phenomenology or hermeneutic phenomenology or to locate myself somewhere between 
the two. Basically, I doubt if the kind of objectivity and neutrality required by the 
Husserlian epoche is necessary or even possible. As I mentioned in chapter one, in my 
understanding, Husserl’s proposition of epoche is self-contradictory: the major methods 
in his phenomenology such as intentional consciousness, free imaginative variation, or 
eidetic analysis can only be performed through the operation of knowledge, feelings, or 
experiences within oneself. That means, imaginatively speaking, if a researcher perfectly 
implements epoche, s/he cannot do research at all. Epoche nullifies the researcher’s 
ability to do research by removing inner resources and tools for the research. Of course 
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this is far from what I want to achieve through this research, and also I do not think it is 


possible to do so. 

Admitting that the “primary tool of qualitative research” is the researcher 
her/himself 186 and that research as a fundamental practical theology is a reflection on 
mutual conversations between the researcher and the researched 187 and so inevitably 
requires a fusion of horizons of the participants, 188 1 find myself leaning much toward the 
approach of hermeneutic phenomenology. 

However, at the same time, I do not want to allow my prejudices, background 
knowledge, and personal experiences to filter data and thus to impede me from gaining 
data as they are experienced—“nothing is to be added to or subtracted from what is 
presented.” 189 That is, I want to collect and treat data as “everything is perceived freshly, 
as if for the first time” despite all of my former knowledge and experiences. 190 

Amid this tension between the two phenomenological approaches, I am advised 
by Creswell that, since epoche may be difficult for the researcher to implement, the 
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researcher needs to “make a new definition” of epoche and/or to “decide how and in what 
way his or her personal understandings will be introduced into the study.” 191 Maintaining 
a tension between the two, I employ both phenomenological approaches flexibly for the 
needs of the research. To put it concretely, in the phase of data collection and analysis, I 
try my best to put aside—bracket—my pre-understandings and experiences related to 
samonims. I recognize that to expect perfect bracketing is unrealistic. Nevertheless, I 
make efforts to achieve bracketing as long as my consciousness allows, in order to gain 
data as pure and fresh as possible. I make clear what I know about samonims from the 
beginning of my data collection. To do so, I write down all the keywords that I think 
characterize samonims’’ experiences. Then, I try to maintain awareness of those words in 
order to guard myself from filtering data according to my pre-understanding 
demonstrated by the keywords. 

However, in the phase of interpretation and meaning-making, I fully appropriate 
my “theoretical sensitivity” for the reflective work. 192 Theoretical sensitivity refers to a 
“personal quality of the researcher” which is “developed through engagement with a 
variety of sources including the literature and the personal and professional experience of 
the researcher.” 193 It touches on all of my personal resources and capabilities related to 
the research, including “the attribute of having insight, the ability to give meaning to 
data, the capacity to understand, and capability to separate the pertinent from that which 
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is not.” 194 Thus, I will demonstrate theoretical sensitivity throughout the research in 
completion of data collection and analysis. In doing so, I become not only an observer 
and describer but also a “co-creator” of the mode, content, and meaning of the 
participants’ lifeworld. 195 

Procedure of Empirical Research 

As mentioned before, in phenomenological research, there is always a tension 
between the ideal of absolute objectivity/neutrality and the inevitable researcher’s 
involvement. To resolve this tension, qualitative researchers, including Husserl who 
proposes epoche or bracketing, have suggested the researcher make explicit his/her pre¬ 
understanding, background knowledge, attitudes, and biases throughout the research 
process. 196 In other words, reflexivity—researcher’s critical self-reflection—is pivotal to 
successfully resolving this tension and making the most of the researcher’s sensitivity 
since it “accepts the impossibility of the researcher standing outside of the research field 
and seeks to incorporate that knowledge creatively and effectively.” 197 Having this in 
mind, I kept a journal throughout the project. My reflections on every research step are 
included in this journal. Also, I took memos before and after each interview to minimize 
the risk that I miss any observation, even a tiny one. In the data collection phase, these 
practices helped me be aware of the way my knowledge, experiences, and disposition 
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interact with data collected and ways to collect data. In the data analysis phase, self- 
reflexivity provided resources which became part of the hermeneutical circle. 

In the same vein, Creswell, emphasizing that the inquirer needs to make her/his 
position explicit, points out two aspects of reflexivity: a statement of the researcher’s 
experiences related to the phenomenon under investigation and a discussion of how these 
shape his/her interpretation of the phenomenon. 198 Thus, as a first step in the process of 
self-reflexivity, before jumping into stating the detailed procedures involved in empirical 
research, I position myself in regard to the research topic. 

I have lived as a samonim in Korean Presbyterian churches for thirteen years 
since my husband started his pastoral ministry. My own experience of being a samonim 
has influenced me to have a particular interest in the phenomenon of living as 
samonims . 199 In phenomenological terms, my particular interest in samonims ’ experience 
corresponds to “intentionality”—“inseparable connection to the world,” which means 
doing research by attaching oneself to the world and becoming that world. 200 My personal 
experience as a samonim has led me to recognize its particularity, to question the current 
state of samonims , lives within Korean churches, and to pay attention to ways to care for 
samonims. 

I have read books about samonims and am cognizant that Korean church members 
have stereotypes about samonims, the identifying features of which are sacrifice, 
obedience, service, labor, quietness, and caring for others. Personally, I was confronted 
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by congregants’ expectation of me as fulfilling this image, and I felt their strong 
resistance when I behaved contrary to the ideal image. To take a few examples, when I 
talked back to my husband, when I wore a little heavy makeup, when I took care of my 
kids in the church, when I left the church early for some reason, when I missed cleaning 
the church facility, when I spoke in public, when I expressed discomfort or complaints, or 
when I was not working in the kitchen to serve male leaders, there were always church 
people who pouted and complained, “How can a samonim do this?” At first, I tried to 
defend myself and felt they were being unfair. Gradually, I became accustomed to these 
critical eyes and dispirited in the presence of congregants. I could not talk about this issue 
with my husband because I did not want him to be concerned. When I had fellowship 
with other samonims, I realized that I was not the only samonim who had these 
experiences. 

In order to put aside these personal experiences of mine and at the same time in 
order to appropriate them effectively, I included myself as one of interviewees. That is, I 
conducted an interview with myself just as I did with other samonims —a literal self¬ 
interview. For this, I asked the same questions of myself, voice-recorded my answers, 
and included that recorded data with the other data for analysis. Regarding the use of the 
researcher’s personal experience as a valuable datum, I was encouraged by van Manen 
who shows how he often draws up a personal description of a lived experience for his 
phenomenological research. 201 Moreover, Wertz and his colleagues assert the possibility, 
give examples, and report the benefit of the same person’s occupying the position of both 
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researcher and participant. 202 Inspired by these authors, I decided, instead of leaving my 
valuable personal experience as a samonim frozen and neglected, to positively use it as 
part of the research data through a self-interview. 

In positioning myself, I also need to mention that I have been engaged in the field 
of psychology and pastoral care/counseling for 27 years, since 1993. Starting with 
general psychology, my interest has developed to include counseling and care from a 
Christian, and later a spiritual, perspective, in addition to practical theology, cultural 
issues, power dynamics, and the liberation of the oppressed. These academic interests of 
mine have determined the topic of this research. Also, they have led me to pay specific 
attention to intrapsychic dynamics, cultural influences, and strategies of care throughout 
the research process. 

Another thing that I need to include in the statement of my position is that I have 
a relatively privileged status in South Korea. My family of origin has been upper-middle 
class, with both parents being highly educated; I was educated at one of the most highly 
regarded universities in Korea and am currently in a doctoral program in the United 
States. Churches where I have ministered have belonged to the Korean Presbyterian 
Church, which is the largest and strongest denomination in Korea. I am well aware that 
many samonims do not share this privilege, and their experiences may be very different 
from mine although we are all samonims. 


2° 2 Wertz et at., 360-361. The authors state, “It is also possible that the same person or group can 
engage in both sets of activities, and doing so may have both scientific and social benefits. The reversal and 
sharing of roles may bridge the gap between knower and known, potentially bring knowledge closer to life, 
equalize the power balance, and even democratize knowledge” (360). They also add, “Even when these 
activities are assumed by the same person, they are distinct and involve the paradox of distance and 
closeness, a tension between the knower and the known” (361). 
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With all this in mind, I designed the research procedure. I decided that personal 
interviews with samonims were essential in order to gain vivid data of their lived 
experience. Before recruiting interviewees, I determined the qualifications I needed them 
to have for my study: They needed to be Korean samonims whose husbands had 
ministered for at least ten years for churches in South Korea. First, interviewees are 
Korean samonims ministering in South Korea. What I am concerned about in this 
research includes the cultural influence on samonims'’ experiences, so it is required that 
interviewees are Korean samonims. Although I live in the States and therefore 
interviewing Korean-American samonims would be much easier for me, I chose to travel 
to Korea because I am well aware that, from my personal experiences of being a samonim 
both in Korea and Korean-American community in U.S., Korean culture and Korean- 
American culture have many differences. Secondly, since I aim at gaining a rich, deep, 
and thick description of samonims ’ lived experience, I wanted interviewees who have 
been in that position for a good amount of time. Here came the ten-year standard. I 
simply reasoned that the longer they have been in the position, the more they have 
experienced. This inevitably excludes younger samonims'’ experiences, which could have 
provided rich and valuable data. Lastly, I narrowed the ministry to include only 
traditional local churches because one of my research concerns was related to the culture 
of Korean churches. This limitation also excludes many specific ministers’ experiences 
such as missionaries, charity ministers, and para-church ministers. 

After deciding on the qualifications, I planned to recruit interviewees. This 
process should be referred to as “criterion sampling,” in that all participants have the 
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experience of samonims and meet the qualifications. 203 My realistic goal was to recruit 
five to ten interviewees who meet the qualifications. 204 At first, I posted the 
announcement on a few Christian web sites where pastors and samonims were the main 
members and visitors. I expected this would work because I suggested a good amount of 
incentive for the one-time interview, $50, which I presumed would draw attention of 
samonims who frequently experience financial hardship. However, it failed. Over the 
next month, I did not receive even one message. I realized that I underestimated the 
probable hesitation and resistance in Korean culture where one is strongly reluctant to be 
exposed and contacted by strangers. 205 

Thus, I changed the recruiting strategy. Originally, I planned to use both a public 
announcement and the snowball method, but the snowball method became my only 
strategy for recruiting participants. I contacted a few samonims I have been in touch with 
to ask their help. Fortunately, they willingly volunteered to participate in the interview 
and promised to introduce other samonims to me. Encouraged by their help, I scheduled 
each interview appointment and contacted samonims to whom I was introduced by other 
samonims. With the confirmed schedule, I flew to South Korea for the interviews. 
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I interviewed a total of eight participants, including myself. Each interview took 2 
to 3 hours at the interviewee’s preferred place, mostly a quiet room in their church or at a 
cafe. Before the actual interview began, interviewees were briefly informed of the 
purpose and content of the research, confidentiality, and the interview protocol. Then 
they were given the consent form to read and sign. After I had received their signatures, I 
recorded the full interview session with a voice recorder. Only one interviewee objected 
to my voice-recording the session. I could not record that interview session; instead, 
immediately after the session, I wrote down as much of the interview as I could 
remember. Also, that interviewee sent me written answers to the interview questions ten 
days after the session for my reference. 

Interviews were open-ended and semi-structured. I brought six questions which I 
thought would elicit thick descriptions of their lived experiences as samonims. The six 
questions were: What has your life as a samonim been like? Tell me about any hardship 
you experienced because you were a samonim. Tell me about happy moments you 
experienced because you were a samonim. How was your inner conflict as a samonim 
and how did you handle it? What kind of power do you think have as a samonim ? Tell me 
the meaning of your being a samonim. Along with these, several follow-up questions 
were raised on the spot. 

During the interview, I tried not to speak much: I only asked questions and tried 
to listen to the interviewee. Interviewees were cheerful, serious, and sometimes 
emotional. They appeared to willingly share their life stories without reservation. After 
each interview was done, the recorded dialogue was converted to a typed transcript and, 
as I had promised them, the original voice files were deleted. After a while, I received 
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text messages of gratitude from five interviewees telling me that the interview was 
precious healing time for them since they could reminisce about their lives and have an 
opportunity to talk about it comfortably with another samonim —me. 

After all interviews were completed, written transcripts were produced as raw 
data for data analysis. There is no single prescribed method of data analysis in 
phenomenological research; indeed, the process of phenomenological data analysis is 
characterized by “a healthy flexibility.” 206 According to Jonathan Smith and his 
colleagues, “the essence of interpretative phenomenological analysis lies in its analytic 
focus ” which “directs out analytic attention towards the participants’ attempts to make 
sense of their experiences.” 207 By attending to this analytic focus, methods of the analytic 
process can have great flexibility limited only by the researcher’s creativity and the 
features of the research topic. Of course, common characteristics of the analytic process 
are presented by many researchers. 208 

With this in mind, for this research I used mixed analytic method that included 
features developed by Paul F. Colaizzi and Amedeo Giorgi. 209 The analysis was carried 
out in the following sequence: open reading, identifying significant statements, extracting 
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meaning units or themes, psychological/theological reflection, and structural 
understanding and description. This process was done for each interview transcript, and 
at the same time holistic overview throughout entire interviews was also performed. 

First, I read and reread the transcript several times. This reading process was 
“open reading,” in that I followed the expressions of the interviewees “without any 
agenda, aim, or even attention to the research phenomenon,” 210 with a curiosity and 
openness as if “everything is perceived freshly, as if for the first time.” 211 Along with the 
data collection phase, this open reading was carried out with a careful implementation of 
epoche. 

The second step was to identify significant statements. Significant statements are 
segments of interviewee’s statements that are relevant to the research topic and well 
express what the phenomenon is and how it is experienced. 212 

The third step was to extract meaning units or themes by taking significant 
statements and grouping them into larger units. 213 Themes are phrases/statements that are 
common to all transcripts and thus represent parts of the essence of the phenomenon. Van 
Manen identifies qualities of themes such as focus, a simplification of ideas, and a 
description of the structure of the lived experience. 214 For me, the task of determining 
themes was one of the most difficult phases. Wertz states that data analysis is performed 
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by the researcher’s “sensitivity to meaning that is relevant and according to researcher’s 
sensibility.” 215 Thus, in this phase, I tried to make the most of my own sensitivity and 
sensibility. 

In this process, I focused on identifying common characteristics of samonims ’ 
experience by removing the interviewees’ personal, unique experiences, although they 
are valuable. This can be called “eidetic analysis” in Husserlian terms. 216 That is, if, after 
a particular characteristic is removed, the phenomenon still remains the same, then the 
removed characteristic is not essential to the phenomenon. In this way, if one can remove 
as many non-essential characteristics as possible, only the essence of the phenomenon 
will be obtained. With this analytic process in mind, I examined all the significant 
statements if they were common to all the interviewees and if they were removable 
without undermining essence of experience of being samonims. 

At the end of the analytic process, twenty-nine themes were extracted from 
seventy-seven significant statements. Then through additional analytic work, I combined 
similar or related themes and deleted themes which I judged were not common or 
essential experiences of all samonims. I identified sixteen themes which I found common 
and essential characteristics of samonims'’ lived experiences. These sixteen themes were 
finally consolidated into six broader categories as subthemes. The result is presented in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DESCRIPTION OF KOREAN SAMON1M S’ EXPERIENCE 

This chapter presents the results of interviews with eight samonims, based on 
careful data analysis. The six categories covered, in each of which several sub-themes are 
included, are: samonims’’ role, ministry, family, suffering, strategy, and benefit. I will 
give a detailed description of themes in the pages that follow, but I think a brief summary 
here is also helpful for readers. First, the interviewed samonims commonly mention two 
of their important roles: that of a mother of the congregants and that of an invisible helper 
of their husbands. Second, while the interviewed samonims position themselves 
ambiguously somewhere between a minister and a layperson, they participate in their 
husbands’ ministry in various forms and experience joys and worries from the ministry. 
Third, it is commonly mentioned that their situation of being samonims causes tensions 
and conflicts in their families, especially in their marital relationships and in child¬ 
raising. Fourth, the interviewed samonims commonly complain about their suffering: they 
have no person with whom to talk and consult openly; they always feel under pressure 
because congregations have set a standard for a good samonim and subsequently judge 
them by that standard; so many labors are expected to be done by samonims and they feel 
physically and mentally exhausted; samonims feel much hardship and stress, but they 
have no outlet; thus, they feel trapped. Fifth, their strategies to cope with these difficulties 
are usually patience, prayer, and self-development such as education or a career. Last, the 
interviewed samonims identify a couple of benefits of being a samonim : they often 
receive special treatment along with their husbands; their personal relationship with God 
becomes deeper and richer; and they have a form of power or influence. 
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In presenting these categories and themes, I tried to abstain from intentional 
substantial interpretation, focusing instead on describing what samonims experience in 
their lives and how they experience it. However, I am aware that even simply to organize 
data and translate samonims'' utterances from Korean to English involve interpretation. 
Especially, translating was a big process. My intentional selection of one among many 
similar English words for a Korean word inevitably added subtle meaning from my 
perspective or lost what the interviewee intended. In this sense, I am not free from 
interpretation even in this descriptive task. More active and intentional hermeneutical 
interpretation will be provided in the following chapters. The presentation of themes here 
serves as a thick description of samonims ’ experiences and fulfills part of the first phase 
of Browning’s method: descriptive theology. 

Introduction of Interviewees 

Before presenting themes in more detail, I will briefly introduce samonims who 
were interviewed, in order to allow readers to have a better sense of the interviewees and 
to feel connected to them as living, breathing people. All interviewees, including myself, 
are identified by pseudonyms in order to protect their and my identities. 

Soonie is fifty-seven years old. She is married to a pastor who was caring for 
young children after his first wife had died years earlier. Soonie has been convinced that 
God led her to her husband. She loved her stepchildren (currently high school senior and 
freshman) as her own and they also loved and depended on Soonie. Since her husband 
has been ministering in a very small church, she has taken a job to earn money. Their 
marriage has lasted for seventeen years. 
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Young is sixty years old. When she married her husband at the age of twenty, her 
husband planted a church. For twenty years, she had helped his ministry like a “slave,” 
according to her statement. After a big conflict between her husband and church elders, 
Young and her husband discontinued their ministry. Then, Young began her own study of 
pastoral counseling in a seminary. Since earning her doctoral degree, she has been 
teaching at a couple of colleges. She has a recently married daughter who is just leaving 
home. 

Sookie is forty-five years old. After co-ministering with her husband on the staff 
of a college-mission community for five years, her husband entered a seminary to 
become a pastor, and Sookie entered a graduate school to study pastoral counseling. 

While her husband was doing ministry as a pastor, Sookie helped him as a samonim and 
at the same time proceeded to work on her higher degree program. After ministering as a 
hired adjunct pastor for ten years, her husband planted a small church where they have 
been working for three years. They have two daughters (college freshman and eighth 
grader). 

Jong is fifty-three years old. She has been working as a math teacher in a high 
school. Her husband, who studied in the States, came back to Korea, and planted a church 
that is focusing on ministry for young adults and college people. To gather young 
congregants, most of whom have a keen interest in learning English, her husband decided 
to lead all the services and Bible study groups in English. Their church had moved once, 
and currently they are running a small church. They have a daughter (college sophomore) 
and a son (high school senior). 
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Hee is forty-three years old. As soon as she graduated from college, she married 
her husband who was already ordained. For more than twenty years, her husband has 
been working as an adjunct pastor, changing churches every two years. Hee wants her 
husband to settle down as a senior pastor, but the opportunity has not come to them yet. 
They have three daughters (high school senior, eighth grader, and fourth grader). 

Sue is fifty-three years old. She married her husband, thinking he would be like 
her father, who was very nice to family members. However, after their marriage, she 
found that her husband was the opposite of her father, which seriously disappointed her. 
Her husband initially planned to study abroad right after their marriage, but instead 
planted a church where they ministered for fifteen years until last year. Then their church 
moved to another place in order to combine with another church. Throughout his 
ministry, Sue was silently excluded. Sue is tired of church work, and now the only thing 
she wants is to rest at home. They have one son (college junior). 

Yoon is sixty years old. Her husband had worked as an office worker and started 
theological study in his forties. After being ordained and working for a short time as an 
adjunct pastor, he was hired by a big church. However, after ten year of ministry, he was 
fired. Yoon’s family became panicked with a sense of betrayal and anger by this incident. 
One year after the break, they planted a small church and are ministering there now. They 
have two grown children (a daughter who is a medical doctor and married, and a son who 
is a military officer). 

EunSuk is sixty years old. Her husband has been ministering as an adjunct pastor 
for young adults in a big church. She also has helped his ministry, especially in caring for 
women members. Although she likes their ministry, she is a little disappointed at her 
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husband’s lack of ambition. She wants him to challenge himself to become a senior 
pastor; he wants to remain a hired adjunct pastor. Stressed out, she started to study 
counseling as an outlet. They have no children. 

Description of Themes from the Interviewees 
Having introduced all the interviewees, I now move to the results of my 
interviews with them. Six categories with several sub-themes are presented in this 
section. These are constructed on the basis of statements from the interviewed samonims, 
so the results have limitations in terms of their application to all samonims. 

Category 1. Samonim'’ s Roles ( A l-JAy! -1 ° 7 ] yl) 

Theme 1-1. Samonim as Mother (°j ^ ' L j) 

Samonims regard themselves as mothers of the congregants. The idea of 
“Mother” carries a great deal of meaning. It brings to mind a person who is caring: 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. A samonim takes care of congregants to meet their 
physical needs by providing food, daily supplies, rides, childcare, and even massage. At 
the same time, she becomes a psychological haven to her people so that they can 
comfortably talk about whatever is of concern to them and gain relief. Some samonims 
refer to this caring role as “a counselor,” or “a mommy.” As a mommy, samonims are 
expected to unconditionally love and care for the congregants. Also, a samonim is a 
spiritual mother. She prays for individual congregants and mediates between them and 
the pastor, and even God. 

One of the key reasons a samonim assumes this role is that she is—and should 
be—always available, has direct contact with congregants and so is easily approachable. 
Approachability is both cause and effect of her mother role. That is, she can assume the 
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role well because of her approachability and, at the same time, in order to serve others 
and in doing so, she becomes more and more approachable. 

Theme 1-2. Invisible Helper and Supporter of Her Husband (dEL°]^l 

All the interviewed samonims clearly stated that their primary responsibility is to 
help and support their pastor husbands in every way so that the pastors can perform 
ministry without any difficulty. While they share this in common, the ways to support 
their husbands are presented differently according to samonims ’ disposition, attitudes, 
and situations: from personally praying for her husband, to making him feel comfortable, 
to sacrificing everything for his ministry, to assuming parts of actual pastoral ministry. 
Hee asserts that it would be impossible for the pastor to fulfill his ministry without a 
samonim’ s help. 

Also, all the interviewees add that samonims'’ helper role should be played 
invisibly or at least less visible than the pastors’ roles. Samonims emphasize that the 
primary minister is the pastor, not the samonim, so a samonim should remain behind her 
husband. Soonie states she is afraid that, if she is doing ministry better than her husband, 
he will be annoyed. She adds that before taking on a task or role she needs her husband’s 
permission or consent. 

Category 2. Ministry ( A }^!) 

Theme 2-1. Ambiguous Position: Somewhere Between Minister and Layperson 

( d 11 tb 3 *1: ^ sg 3E3E. ) 

Samonims position themselves ambiguously between minister and layperson. 
Sookie points out: “A samonim is both a pastor and a layperson. Also, she can be neither 
a pastor nor a layperson. Samonim’s position is somewhat double-sided.” 
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While a samonim is fulfilling a lot of ministerial tasks in cooperation with her 
husband, the pastor, she cannot be the same as the pastor: she has less authority and less 
official responsibility. In other words, regardless of many ministerial labors and her 
commitment to her church, she cannot be fully recognized as a pastor. Rather, a samonim 
is a layperson in that she needs the male pastor’s pastoral care and guidance. However, 
she cannot be just a layperson. She is always expected to be more than that. She assumes 
much more responsibility in and out of the church, including semi-ministerial tasks. 

Some samonims are recognizing this double-sided position of themselves and are trying 
to juggle the two responsibilities. Some enjoy it; others experience confusion in their 
positions and identities in the church. 

Theme 2-2. Joys and Worries Caused by Results of Ministry 

To the question about when she felt joy and happiness, samonims answered it was 
when they saw positive results from the ministry: when people accepted Jesus Christ as 
their Lord, when their church grew bigger and stronger, when congregants were inspired 
by the pastor’s sermon, and/or when they found that a church member committed 
him/herself to God as full-time minister, etc. 

In the same vein, samonims are worried about their churches and the pastors’ 
ministry. They become nervous when the church grows smaller and weaker, when 
troubles and conflicts surface, when congregants speak ill of the pastors, and/or when the 
pastor’s sermon was not enough to move congregants, etc. 

Samonims feel responsible for and are involved much in their husbands’ ministry. 
The results of her husband’s ministry make a samonim either happy or concerned. I 
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assume that there may be other factors that lead samonims to happiness or concern, but 
the interviewees did not mention any factor other than the ministry. 

Category 3. Family ( 7 }^) 

Theme 3-1. Influence on Marital Relationship °i] -2] ^ 

Many interviewed samonims agree that the fact that their husbands are pastors has 
a significant influence on their marital relationships. One thing is that a samonim lives 
with a pastor, not with a husband. She calls him, “pastor,” not “honey” or “darling,” 
which are more common ways for wives to refer to their husbands. She serves, respects, 
admires, and obeys her husband as her pastor at home. When there are conflicts or 
arguments between the husband and the wife, a samonim tends to suppress her negative 
feelings and does not talk back as she pleases. She thinks that he is a pastor whom God 
has ordained, and she is not supposed to annoy him. Thus, if a husband is patriarchal or 
even abusive, a samonim keeps quiet and endures how she is treated. This is in stark 
contrast to contemporary Korean wives who decide on divorce in order to leave an unfair 
and/or abusive relationship like this, and today can do it with less reluctance, for their 
own well-being. The fact that their husbands were ordinated pastors blocked samonims 
from seeking a divorce. 

Another thing is that her husband is a husband for all the congregants, especially 
female congregants. Except for physical contact, a samonim is expected to share her 
husband—his love and care, his energy, and his time—with congregants. She is not 
supposed to be bothered by relationships between her husband and congregants. Young 
states this: 

In my relationship with my husband.. .how can I explain this? We are.. .not quite 

a couple. We are just... a co-minister? Since we are a co-minister, my husband is 
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not an ordinary husband. Because he is a pastor, I cannot ask him what another 
wife can ask her husband. Rather, I have to share my husband with female 
congregants. I need to share him, like his time, time to converse, whatever. 
Anyway, my husband is not only my husband but an official husband for 
everyone...? That makes me very unhappy. 

Another thing is that many pastors concentrate on ministry so much that they are 
relatively negligent in household affairs including child care and education. Some pastors 
even think they are entitled to neglect family involvement. Thus, samonims take 
housekeeping and child education on themselves. One samonim laments that at home she 
feels like a single mom. This situation worsens samonims ’ distress. 

For many reasons including this one, some samonims (four out of eight 
interviewees) have seriously considered divorce. However, as previously mentioned, they 
could not act on this idea because their husbands were pastors. They are afraid that if a 
pastor is divorced it may damage God’s glory. Sue says, “I would have divorced him if 
he had not been a pastor. But I couldn’t because he was a pastor. Pastor’s divorce brings 
disgrace on God. So I have no choice....” Thus, a samonim even cannot quit an unhappy 
marital relationship. 

Theme 3-2. Difficulties in Raising Children 

The interviewed samonims commonly complain that their children have been 
affected by the fact that their fathers were pastors, which places another burden on 
samonims. One burden comes from their financial limitations because most pastors do 
not earn much money, and pastors and church members do not like samonims'’ making 
money from an outside job. Thus, a samonim as a mother has very poor economic 
resources for her children. In addition to financial difficulties, another burden is that 
pastors commonly prioritize their ministry over child-raising and even demand that 
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others—including samonims —follow them. Because of this imposed priority, samonims 

cannot freely support their children without considering others’ judgment. 

As a result, the interviewed samonims express regret and sadness for their 

children, which is well illustrated in the following statements of Sue and Young: 

(Sue): I have taken what I enjoyed in my childhood for granted, but I noticed that 
my son has not enjoyed it at all. I feel very bad for that. When I realized that it 
was because I married a pastor, I really, really, felt sorry for my son. 

(Young): One of the difficulties I had had was ... raising my daughter. I was 
unable to support her enough. It was, on the one hand, because of economic 
hardship. But at the same time ... I couldn’t do that because I overly minded 
about others’ judgment. I have always prioritized congregants’ needs over her 
needs, so my girl has been always left out. She even thought she was a foundling 
foster daughter.... 


Category 4. Suffering (YI^) 

Theme 4-1. Relational Isolation: No Person with Whom to Talk 

(-g^M 7 cl]si ^lw^lW-°l ni^l) 

Samonims commonly complain that they have no person to whom they can reveal 
what is on their minds. Close friends, if any, cannot understand a samonim because they 
are also laypersons and have no idea of samonim s’ hardship. Her husband, the pastor, 
also cannot understand her and even pushes her to endure everything and try more. A 
samonim may try to join a samonim s’ group to find a confidant but may soon be 
disappointed because she feels discomfort with many samonims with whom she cannot 
feel connected because their circumstances and socioeconomic status differ. It is also 
hard for a samonim to find a proper counselor; first, only a small number of counselors 
understand samonims'’ hardships, and second, most samonims cannot afford mental- 
health services: that is, they can hardly have time and money for themselves. All these 
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frustrations cause the stress levels of samonim to skyrocket, threatening their mental 

health and leading them to an exclusive dependence on God. For example, Jong states: 

One of the most difficult things that I experience as a samonim is that I have no 
one with whom to candidly share my heart, especially when I feel stressed out. If 
I talk about all that is in my mind, it doesn’t look virtuous. I have some friends, 
but they are deaconesses. When I talk to them about my hardship, they just say, 
you are a samonim, you should endure all these, it is your calling, your duty. They 
cannot understand me. They are all deaconesses anyway. They cannot comfort 
me. Then I tried to join a samonims ’ group several times, but soon I stopped. 
Samonims are different. You know what? There are rich samonims in big 
churches, powerful samonims, and strong samonims. They cannot understand me. 
Their concerns are different from mine. I just felt shamed and did not feel I 
belonged ... so what? I thought I needed some kind’a counseling ... but where? 
It’s hard to find a counselor for me. Now I know. There is no one to help me. No 
one ... So the only thing that I can do is ... to suppress what is in my mind and 
cling to God. 

Theme 4-2. Trapped 

When the interviewed samonims mention their situation and especially their sense 
of responsibility for their churches and families, they use words like “trapped (^f-!")/’ 
“detained “fettered Although a samonim wants to get out of her 

situation, she cannot find a way to do so. Because she married a pastor, she is responsible 
for all the hard labor, is expected to show up every single worship service and event of 
the church, and is supposed to sacrifice herself for the ministry. Here she feels an 
inevitable and unbearable gap between what she wants to do and what she should do. 
There are many shoulds, and although she does not want to do them, she has to do them, 
which leads to sometimes insincere worship service: since she is forced to participate in a 
worship service, while she is at the church service, her mind is not quite there. 

Theme 4-3. Hardship and Stress 

The interviewed samonims commonly enumerate numerous hardships without 
hesitation, while they can only identify one or two positive experiences. They 
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characterize the life of samonims as being “hard.” Reasons for that vary but at the same 
time they overlap with one another. One thing is that samonims are expected to sacrifice 
themselves and they have nothing for themselves. Young lamented, “I had to sacrifice 
myself, live only for others, I mean, only for the church and church members. Only to 
serve them, my ‘self doesn’t matter. There is nothing for me. My time? My money? My 
life? They are all for the church.” 

Yoon complains that she has had no privacy. Church members enter the pastor’s 
house abruptly and meddle in their private lives. For pastors—and samonims , too—life is 
exposed to church members and shared by them. Besides, samonims whose husbands are 
working for small churches or working as associate pastors commonly point out that 
financial difficulties are major stressors. 

Most of all, burdens from excessive responsibility and expectation are common 
sources of stress. Many interviewed samonims are suffering, or afraid of suffering, from 
various physical symptoms and/or serious diseases caused by excessive stress. 

Theme 4-4. Attention and Judgment by Others (’d'lt'R] 

The interviewed samonims are commonly bothered by attention and judgment 
from others, including their congregants. They feel people around them have a strong 
standard and high expectation for a ‘good samonim ’ with which they judge samonims. 
Thus, these samonims feel pressure to meet others’ expectations. The standard and 
expectation are so high that many samonims cannot fulfill them, which leads to their 
being harshly blamed. Sue complains, “When I was in the church, I couldn’t even 
breathe. I was blamed so much ... and I always felt their attention, their looking at me ... 
At first, I was much concerned if I failed to meet their expectation of a good samo .” 
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Category 5. Strategy (HI H 'clSa) 


Theme 5-1. Patience 

All the interviewed samonims commonly mention “patience” as a keyword of 
their lives. Hee says patience is a qualification of a samonim, and Sue says it is how she 
has dealt with many hardships. Since samonims have no person with whom to share their 
inner feelings, they have no choice but to shut their mouths and endure. The following 
samonims'’ statements show this clearly: 

(Soonie): So ... I just endured and withstood. Whenever I felt unbearable distress, 
I prayed to God, and He gave me strength to endure more ... and that has lasted 
until now. Overall, I think only time heals everything. Other than waiting and 
enduring, I have no alternative. 

(Young): What can I do? Having no other ways, I just cried ..., I cried out of 
sorrows. Cried and prayed. Then, after a while, I became resigned and accepted 
my circumstances. Like, well, yes, this is my calling, I have to endure all these. 
So, nothing happened, but I comforted myself and then kept going. My life is a 
series of crying, prayer, and endurance. 

Theme 5-2. Faith and Prayer, the Only Available Way to Overcome Distress 
(tt^ ^-§-4 7j3E) 

To the question, How have you dealt with and overcome your distress?, all the 
interviewed samonims gave me the same answer: Faith in God and prayer. Faith in God 
and prayer have sustained them when there was no one to rely on and while they had to 
wait without any hope or comfort. Thus, most samonims pray for a long while. They pray 
and pray until they become resigned to their agonies as being a divine calling and/or until 
they finally understand or gain a different perspective on current situations. Soonie states, 
“The harder the situation becomes, the more and the longer I pray. On some days I found 
myself praying all day long.” Some samonims find that prayer leads them to feel more 
strength and energy, have more compassion toward person(s) who bother(s) her, or have 
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hope and positive expectation because of God’s integrity. Others, Sue and EunSuk, find 
no change and they have no choice but to comfort themselves with prayer. 

Theme 5-3. One Strategy of Managing Stress: Self-Development 
(is5)1^ *}7l 7H1J-) 

Several interviewed samonims point out that one of their methods of stress 
management is self-development. Jong maintains her career as a high school teacher 
regardless of some congregants’ complaints. She appreciates that her husband pennits her 
to keep her job. She says, “My job has given me room for breath, outlet ... I think, thanks 
to this job, I have been able to manage everything.” 

Young mentions how she manages stress through education. She began to study 
counseling in a seminary, then earned her master’s and Ph.D. degrees in pastoral 
counseling. She states that the education was a healing process which enabled her to 
handle the stresses of a samonim '’s life. EunSuk also continues studying counseling in a 
seminary first in an MA program and currently in a doctoral program. She said, “The 
reason why I cannot stop studying is that only when I study can I forget the ‘samonim 
things.’” Soonie studied social service in graduate school and then earned a license as a 
social worker. Then she started a small social business serving old people in the local 
community. She is expanding her business into building a local library for adolescents 
and taking care of kids for working couples. She also testifies that her studies and 
business have provided energy to sustain herself as a samonim. 
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Category 6. Benefit (#^r u ) 

Theme 6-1. Special Treatment 

Several interviewed samonims pointed out they enjoyed special treatment from 
others. That includes, first of all, special respect and love of others towards samonims. 
Samonims recognize that people regard a samonim as a very important person and 
address her with the deferential title, ‘ samonim .’ When samonims are referred to as 
‘samonim,’ they feel that people are treating them with respect. Hee states, “My self¬ 
esteem was very low. You know, I am not highly educated as my husband, I am not much 
talented, I am just nobody... however, they call me samonim. Where else could I be 
treated like this? They respect me and love me because I am a samonim. I appreciate 
that.” 

Another special treatment is related to receiving material services. For example, a 
samonim is invited to join free and luxurious travel with her husband, special parties, and 
decent meals. Congregants give many seasonal presents to a samonim. Many samonims 
are given many decent foods, clothes, and kids’ supplies, etc. Although they know that 
these special treatments are given to them in honor of her husband not herself, they are 
nonetheless happy with this situation. 

Theme 6-2. Growth of Personal Faith (7fl *] -*} ^ df) 

Growth of personal faith in God is one of the commonly stated benefits or 
positive aspects of being a samonim. Since a samonim does not have a person with whom 
to talk openly, and her only comfort is God, it is natural that she relies on God much 
more desperately than others, and thus her personal relationship with God becomes 
deeper and more intimate. Also, a samonim is almost forced to attend every single 
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worship service at the church, which, in most cases, ironically contributes to enhancing 
her faith and personal relationship with God. For the reason that she is a samonim, she 
prays more, participates in worship services more, listens to more sermons, and attends 
Bible study groups more than anyone else. Sue attributes her current—mostly considered 
as better—states of faith and relationship with God to this inevitable situation of a 
samonim. 

Theme 6-3. Power and Influence ^ ^ 

Not all the participants can articulate their power and influence, and variations 
among their descriptions were observed. However, I included power and influence as one 
of the themes because it is meaningful, in terms of their empowerment, in that they can 
name any forms of their power and influence. Hee, Soonie, and EunSuk commonly stated 
that samonims had a spiritual power, such as the power of prayer. They meant that 
samonims ’ prayer was necessary in the ministry of the pastors and the churches. 

Although many would pray, they put much more importance on the samonims,’’ prayer. 
Especially, they believed that, since a samonim knew very well her husband’s situations, 
she was the only person who could pray for him. That prayer sustained the entire 
ministry, they said. Jong, Young, and Soonie also mentioned personal influence on the 
congregants. Since samonims have more chance to contact the congregants than pastors, 
naturally samonims became counselors for them and had more influence on their 
decisions or behaviors. This influence was understood as a power that samonims possess. 
Sookie and Yoon added the power to influence their husbands. Since their husbands, 
pastors, were the final decision-makers regarding church affairs, the power to influence 
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their husbands directly is very significant. About this unofficial but influential power, 
Sookie said: 

I know that I can influence, even control, my husband’s final decision. My 
husband listens carefully to me and my opinion is very important to him. 

Anyway, he would not decide anything if I oppose it. So I am the person actually 
who gives him final approval. This is, I think, the case of most pastoral couples, 
but I think many samonims don’t recognize this influence of theirs, though they 
are exercising this power. 

In addition, Yoon mentioned her power as a senior pastor’s wife to influence or 
control other low-rank pastors’ wives: “Because I am the samo in the highest position, I 
have a responsibility to educate and lead other samonims of associate pastors. Sometimes, 
I make an important decision that can impact them. Other times, I ordered something or 
disciplined them. I think I have a control over them and their husbands.” 

Conclusion 

In this chapter, I presented what samonims experience and how they perceive that 
experience based on my interviews with them. Creswell states that a composite 
description—a combination of what and how—of the phenomenon is “the ‘essence’ of 
the experience and represents the culminating aspect of a phenomenological study.” 217 In 
that sense, this chapter fulfills the aim of a descriptive theology: “a thick description of 
situations.” 218 

In sum, the interviewed samonims regard their role to be that of helper and 
caretaker for both the congregants and their husbands. Although they cannot claim their 
leadership role as clearly and officially as their husbands, the interviewed samonims are 


217 Creswell, 194. 
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full participants in their husbands’ ministry and report experiences of both joy and worry 
related to results of the ministry. The interviewed samonims find difficulties in their 
family relationships: in raising their children and in their marital relationships, both of 
which are affected negatively by their being samonims. However, the sufferings that 
these samonims are complaining about is not limited to their family relationships. The 
interviewed samonims enumerate their common sufferings: their miserable situation that 
there is no person to openly talk with; their feeling of being trapped; all the hardship and 
heightened stress level related to their position as samonims ; and constant and annoying 
attention and judgments made by people inside and outside the church. In order to cope 
with these challenges, samonims feels they have no choice but to be patient and pray to 
God. Another strategy is to actively invest in their own self-development such as having 
a job or getting a higher education. Having identified all the hardship and sufferings, 
samonims also share their awareness of the common benefits of their being samonims: 
they enjoy special treatments from the church people, and the most beneficial aspect is 
the fact that they become closer to God and enjoy spiritual intimacy with God. In 
addition, many, if not all, interviewees recognize their power as samonims and exercise 
that power. 

Having described their experiences, this study points to the importance of the 
caregiver developing a balanced view that understands both the samonims'’ sufferings and 
the benefit they enjoy as they fulfill their roles. 

As Browning asserts, “the interests of descriptive theology are practical” 219 in 
that its concern is to capture all the richness of the situation and to appreciate and criticize 

219 Ibid., 93. 
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current practices, which will optimally result in a normative reconstructive task and will 
propose revised practices. However, before trying to propose revised strategies for care, 
samonims' experiences need to be interpreted. The interpretive task of practical theology, 
according to Osmer, is to “draw on theories to better understand and explain” 220 the 
situation. As a wise guide, Osmer states, the practical theologian needs to discern among 
different theories and decide effective interpretive frames for the particular situation. 221 
Further, Browning emphasizes that descriptive theology—as a “multidimensional 
hermeneutic enterprise or dialogue”—is much broader than any interpretation, making 
clear that the goal is not simply description as understood when undertaken by empirical 
research. 222 

Considering the hermeneutical aspect of descriptive theology, the next two 
chapters are dedicated to presenting an interpretation of samonim s’ lived experiences 
from the perspective of two different theories. I recognize that, as Osmer indicates, 
interpretation and arguments derived by these theories “do not necessarily lead to 
consensus”; the theories have their own “particular point of view” in the process of 
interpretation; and the theories are “fallible” and can be partial in some sense. 223 


220 Osmer, 7. 
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CHAPTER 4 


UNDERSTANDING SAMONIMS ’ EXPERIENCE 
FROM THE IFS PERSPECTIVE 

In the previous chapter, I presented a description of samonims ’ experiences based 
on interviews with eight samonims. It was an important part of my descriptive theological 
project, the first sub-movement of fundamental practical theology identified by 
Browning. However, descriptive theology does not mean only an objective and pure 
description in the empirical sociological sense. 224 Rather, it is a “multidimensional 
hermeneutic enterprise or dialogue” between the researcher with her own frameworks 
and the subject being researched. 225 In other words, descriptive theology is a hermeneutic 
process that aims to obtain deep understanding of the situation through a thick description 
plus the researcher’s engagement with secular and theological disciplines. The purpose of 
any descriptive theological effort is both to engender questions related to the situation 
that need theological reflection and answers and to “appreciate and criticize current 
social, cultural, and ecclesial practices” related to the situation. 226 In doing so descriptive 
theology “guides the normative reconstructive task of the entire fundamental practical 
theological project.” 227 

To fulfill this descriptive theological task, while the previous chapter was 
dedicated to presenting a thick description obtained through empirical research, I devote 


224 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology , 47. 

225 Ibid., 47-48. 
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this chapter and the following chapter to an interpretation of samonims ’ experiences from 
psychological perspectives. More concretely, this chapter offers wisdom in understanding 
samonims’’ personal and intrapsychic dynamics through the internal family systems 
model, a systematic approach to an individual’s inner world. In doing so, my purpose is 
not only to understand samonims ’ inner mind but also to encourage samonims’’ personal 
empowerment by gaining insight of their inner world, healing their wounds, and 
recovering inner balance and harmony. Subsequently, chapter 5 interprets samonims ’ 
situations from relational and cultural perspectives, for which I will use the relational 
cultural therapy model. Engaging these two disciplines allows me to fulfill the 
requirements of descriptive theology—thick description and interpretation of samonims ’ 
experiences. 

In this chapter, I first provide key concepts of IFS theory with my critical view of 
the theory. Then, the interviewed samonims’’ experiences are interpreted in light of those 
IFS concepts. Fastly, I present IFS implications for counseling samonims. 

Key Concepts of Internal Family Systems Model 
Internal family systems (IFS) has evolved over the past thirty years into a 
“comprehensive approach that includes guidelines for working” with individuals and 
groups. 228 Richard Schwartz, the founder of this model, started his career as a family 
systems therapist. At one point he realized, through his work with patients, that the inside 
dynamic of the human psyche is quite similar to the family dynamic. 229 He applied family 


228 Richard Schwartz, “Evolution of the Internal Family Systems Model,” The Center for Self 
Leadership. Accessed April 17, 2019. https://selfleadership.org/about-internal-family-svstems.html 

229 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 32. 
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systems theory (7]-^ 7-1] o] -g-) to understanding the individual’s inner mind. His 

efforts have evolved into a new model of therapy, the internal family systems model. 

Schwartz describes IFS as representing a new synthesis of two already-existing 
paradigms: multiplicity of mind ( T3 |--§-'2] ^ "o 1 ) and systems thinking (7j] 7-1] 7] 

7} jl). 230 Multiplicity means that, contrary to the illusion of the unitary personality that 
has pervaded Western culture and academia, the human mind is subdivided into a 
multitude of subpersonalities. 231 Schwartz calls the subpersonalities in a person “parts,” 
using the ordinary word that his clients used during sessions and thus avoiding difficult 
lingo. 232 IFS posits that multiplicity is a natural and normal state of the human mind. IFS 
does not diagnose a person as having a mental disorder. Rather, when a person describes 
symptoms that are causing suffering, IFS will identify and deal with a part (or the parts) 
of the person that are involved in the symptoms. Thus, this view is a non-pathologizing 
( f 1 7] 7j j wa y of understanding the human mind. 233 

Incidentally, multiplicity of mind per se is not at all a new concept in 
understanding the human psyche: many other psychologists have assumed the multiple 
aspects of the human mind. 234 The unique feature that distinguishes IFS from other 


230 Ibid., 9. 

231 Ibid., 11-17. 

232 Ibid., 34. 

233 Ibid., 9. 

234 For example, Freud assumes human psyche consists of id, ego, super-ego; Jung, complex, ego, 
persona, shadow, anima and animus, self; Berne, ego states of adult, parent, child; Cognitive-Behavioral 
therapists, schemas; Assagioli, subpersonalities, etc. Ibid., 11-13. 
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theories of multiplicity is that IFS combines the concept of multiplicity of mind with 
systems thinking. 235 

A “system (^i] 7-]])” is “any entity whose parts relate to one another in a 
pattern.” 236 Systems try to maintain a steady state (homeostasis ^j' y oM3), to influence one 
another by exchanging feedback, and to keep boundaries. 237 The human mind is also 
described as a system, composed of self and various parts that interrelate. As a system, 
the human mind is working to maintain balance, harmony, effective leadership, and 
healthy development within the system. 238 

IFS describes a person’s psyche as consisting of parts and the Self. Parts are inner 
people within a person’s psyche. Parts are not just temporary thoughts or emotions, but 
more like persons who have different ages, temperaments, stories, talents, and desires. 
Parts, like family members, interact with one another and with the external systems. 
When the system maintains balance, harmony, and healthy leadership, each part takes its 
preferred, valuable role, maintaining a cooperative relationship with other parts. 

However, in the imbalanced system, members of the system are forced to leave their 
preferred, valuable roles and take on roles that are either competing with or opposed to 


235 Ibid., 17. 

236 Ibid. 

237 Ibid., 18. Here, Schwartz adopts basic concepts of the systems-based models of traditional 
family therapy such as Minuchin, Bowen, and Satir. “System” in this field is understood as cybernetic 
systems which is self-correct through sensors and feedback loop. Theses cybernetic systems try to maintain 
a steady state (homeostasis) and also keep boundaries between subsystems and the system and external 
environment. See Ibid., 5-7, 17-21. 
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those of other members. This state is called “polarization.” 239 When polarized, the parts 
may play extreme and unhealthy roles. However, even when the parts play seemingly 
unhealthy and even destructive roles, their intents are positive: they are trying to protect 
the person from danger, shame, or physical and mental harm. Therefore, IFS posits that 
“all parts are welcome.” 240 The polarized part is afraid that if it backs down, the other will 
win or take over and finally the system will be damaged, and because of this fear the 
polarized part’s access to the Self is constrained. 241 Only when the Self gains trust by 
parts as the inner leader and exercises leadership, can the person depolarize the internal 
relationships and all the parts find their preferred roles again. 242 

From working with a large number of clients, Schwartz concluded that three 
extreme parts are commonly found in a polarized system: exiles, managers, and 
firefighters. 243 Exiles are “the young child parts that are in pain from the past.” 244 These 
vulnerable parts carry enormous terror, sadness, shame, and strong emotions that they 
experienced at the time of the hurt. Situations that are slightly similar to their original 
hurt can trigger their intense emotions and extreme reactions later in life. This can 
overwhelm the person with unpleasant memories and feelings. Also, these wounded 
young parts desperately seek the redeemer who, according to IFS theory, most likely 

239 Ibid., 42. 

240 Jay Earley, Self-Therapy: A Step-By-Step Guide to Creating Inner Wholeness Using IFS, A 
New, Cutting-Edge Psychotherapy (Minneapolis, MN: Mill City Press, 2009), 8-9. 
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resembles the original abuser. 245 All of these can endanger the system of the person. 
Thus, other parts try to lock those wounded parts behind a wall. This is how they become 
exiled. 

Managers and firefighters work hard to protect the system from the flood of 
feelings and memories experienced by the exiled parts, but do so in different ways. 
Managers are the parts that want to control relationships, the environment, appearance, 
performance, emotions, thoughts, and everything else in order that the person is able to 
avoid the hurtful situation that can trigger the exiles’ response. 246 Common managers are 
playing roles of critic, taskmaster, pessimist, or caregiver. Despite all the effort of 
managers, sometimes the exiles are triggered and enormous hurtful emotions overwhelm 
the system. After the exiles have been activated, it is the firefighter parts that go into 
action in order to calm the exiles or distract the system from them. 247 Firefighters usually 
use unhealthy, impulsive, and destructive behaviors to numb the pain from exiles and 
distract the system: binge eating, purging, substance addiction, self-harm, self-mutilation, 
suicidal behavior, compulsive sexual activity, etc. Managers, firefighters, and exiles are 
polarized, and each tries to dominate the system because of accrued hurtful experiences. 
Parts often carry burdens which are “extreme ideas, behaviors, or feelings derived from 
extreme events or interactions with others.” 248 Since burdens influence powerfully the 
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person’s experiences and polarization, unburdening is one of the important parts of 


IPs . 249 

Besides these three groups of parts, there is a unique entity called “the Self’ 
within us. Schwartz states that one of the differences between IFS and other 
psychological theories that subscribe to a multiplicity paradigm is “its assumptions about 
the qualities and role of the Self.” 250 

The Self is the “core of a person, the seat of consciousness.” 251 IFS posits that 
everyone has a Self that is different from the parts. 252 From birth the Self has all the 
necessary qualities of good leadership, which Schwartz calls “the 8 Cs”: calmness, 
clarity, curiosity, compassion, confidence, courage, creativity, and connectedness. 253 As a 
result, the Self makes the best internal leader and will engender inner balance and 
harmony if it is allowed by the parts to lead and differentiate itself from the parts. The 
Self is not a passive observer: it actively reorganizes the inner system and communicates 
with the parts as a competent, trustworthy leader. 254 The Self, according to IFS, comes 
“fully equipped to lead and does not have to develop through stages or be borrowed from 


249 The unburdening step is the culmination of the exile work in IFS healing process. It is done 
through internal rituals in specific forms in which the exile lets go of its burden and is transformed. The 
unburdening work is done in the client’s imagination and often has a profound impact on her/him. In the 
imagination, the client find the shape of the burden (ex. dirt on hands, tar on the chest, or big rock on the 
shoulder), and then decide how to remove it (ex. to wash off dirt or tar, to throw away the rock). Then the 
client performs this removing ritual in her/his imagination. For more details of unburdening process, see 
Earley, Self-Therapy, 254-265. 
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or strengthened by the therapist.” 255 Once the Self earns trust from the parts and has the 
parts separated from itself, the Self spontaneously emerges with all the leadership 
qualities. 

A person’s parts are “organized to protect the Self at all costs” and will remove it 
from danger and from leadership in the face of trauma. 256 After a person’s parts have had 
to protect the Self in some ways, they lose trust in the Selfs ability to lead and believe 
that they have to take over. One of the goals of IFS therapy is to help the Self recover its 
leadership by separating itself from the parts and regaining trust as an effective leader. 257 

Having explained the multiplicity of mind in IFS, it is noteworthy that Pamela 
Cooper-White, a feminist pastoral theologian, articulates her similar understanding of the 
human mind. I think it is valuable to address her argument here for a mutual critical 
dialogue between IFS and feminist pastoral theology “from a postmodern, relational- 
psychoanalytic perspective.” Cooper-White proposes that the human person, as part of 
divine creation, is “more multiple, variegated, and fragmented than has traditionally been 
understood.” 258 Her explanation of human mind as “a conglomerate or web of self-states, 
affect-states, personalities formed in identification with one or more of our inner objects 
or part-objects, and especially a multiplicity of ‘selves in relation’” resonates with IFS. 259 
However, in her proposition she does not distinguish the Self from other inner parts in the 
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same way as IFS does. Instead, she states that the developmental process has to do with 
gaining “self-continuity and self-regulation” across the shift of many self-states. 260 Thus, 
she does not identify the core of the human as being different from other “self-states” and 
views the human mind as being comprised of self-states (parts in IFS) alone. The biggest 
difference between Cooper-White and IFS lies in their notion of the core of mind. That is, 
for Cooper-White, this internal sense of continuity—which seems to be similar to the Self 
in IFS—is “socially constructed, not an intrinsic trait,” 261 while IFS proposes that the Self 
and its leadership are intrinsic. Through this comparison, we can see that IFS and 
Cooper-White’s postmodern and relational theological perspective propose a common 
understanding of the human mind as a multiple entity but, at the same time, imply 
significant differences. In my view, IFS’s notion of the Self and its healing power is more 
empowering because it suggests that a samonim ’s healing and empowerment can be 
possible through her own power of the Self instead of necessitating the help of the 
caregiver. 

The last thing that I want to discuss about IFS is its spiritual aspect. The internal 
family systems model is often referred to as a psycho-spiritual model. Schwartz explains 
that it is so “not in the sense that some of it is psychological and some of it is spiritual, 
but more like it is totally both” and thus it is integrated. 262 In my sense, the spirituality in 
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IFS is related to the spiritual characteristic of the Self, engaging meditative practice to 
access the Self, and the healing power of the transcendent being. 

The concept of the Self is both psychological and spiritual, while the concept of 
parts is more obviously psychological. The Self is the core of the person, the person’s 
spiritual essence, and the person’s soul that can make contact with the Ultimate Being, 
the Divine. Mary Steege speaks of the spiritual aspect of the Self: “Self is spiritual. Self, 
like the Soul, is the spiritual dimension of human being.. .It is transcendent awareness, a 
kind of spiritual consciousness.. .Self is who I am when I, attuned with God and aware of 
that attunement, have the sense that we are one.” 263 

Initially, Schwartz was awed at the astonishing healing power of the Self within 
both himself and his clients. He concluded that the Self is a spiritual being (Divine 
within), different from parts. Moreover, he found that many religious traditions share a 
common belief: the Self is the divine within. 264 The Self—the soul in the Christian 
term—is created as God’s image, with a full capacity of healing. The Self is the soul that 
can connect with and have an intimate relationship with God. 265 In IFS, this Self is “the 
agent of healing.” 266 Regarding the healing power of the Self in the caregiver and the 


263 Steege, 68. 

264 After having explored many esoteric traditions searching for the explanation of this divine 
presence, Schwartz found that “though they used different words, all the esoteric traditions within the major 
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care-seeker, Schwartz asserts, “When there’s a critical mass of Self in a therapy office, 
healing just happens.” 267 He also implies connection with the transcendent being (God): 
when both the caregiver and the care-seeker are in Self state, they feel “the sense of being 
witness to something awe inspiring, as if both of them were connected to something 
beyond them, much bigger than they are.” 268 This spiritual healing power strengthened by 
God is, in my view, the most unique and important aspect of IFS. 

Arguing the existence of the Self in everyone, even persons diagnosed with severe 
trauma, with its intact leadership and healing power, Schwartz and Robert Falconer 
propose that this concept of the Self in IFS can lead to a paradigm shift in the field of 
psychotherapy. 269 They also appraise the recent “integration of mindfulness practices into 
a variety of psychotherapeutic approaches” as a welcome revolution in the field. This 
meditative mindfulness practice has been used as a spiritual practice in various 
religious/spiritual traditions. This spiritual practice, Schwartz and Falconer state, helps a 
person access the self. 270 Thus, through this spiritual practice, one can access one’s Self 
more easily, but Schwartz and Falconer emphasize that IFS is more than the witnessing 
form of mindfulness. What distinguishes IFS from mindfulness practice is the “Self-to- 
part interaction”: the Self, as an active inner leader, has “a spontaneous impulse to 
interact with parts in a compassionate, loving way.” 271 
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Critical Analysis of IFS for This Project 


At first glance, internal family systems theory may feel insufficient, or at worst 
inappropriate, for the examination of samonims ’ situations since many aspects of 
samonim s’ experiences are understood as cultural, interpersonal, and systemic issues 
while IFS focuses exclusively on the intrapsychic realm of individuals. However, my 
argument is that, in order to fully understand samonim s’ situations in their complexity 
and thus to produce a thick description of them, personal inner analysis is indispensable, 
as are cultural and systemic analyses. In the same vein. Browning emphasizes that in the 
first movement of fundamental practical theology—descriptive theology—it is important 
to examine human experiences by “three poles or foci”: the personal inner experiences of 
the individual agents, relevant institutional practices, and cultural and religious 
symbols. 272 I agree with Browning’s suggestion that practical theologians need to 
seriously reflect on both personal/inner experiences and cultural/systemic issues at the 
same time. I do not expect a single theoretical frame can work for interpretations at all 
levels. Thus, I need a psychological theory to examine the intrapsychic dynamics of 
individual samonims, as well as I need theories for systemic and cultural analysis. The 
internal family systems model was chosen to examine samonims'’ inner experiences and 
further to facilitate their personal empowerment through healing inner wounds and 
recovering Self-leadership. I leave cultural, interpersonal, and systemic analysis to be 
carried out by the relational cultural therapy model and feminist theology. IFS is focusing 

272 In order to underline the importance of a personal level in descriptive theology. Browning cites 
Parsons but goes beyond him: “I propose we go one step further and differentiate common human 
experience into three poles or foci: (1) interpretations of the practices, inner motivations, and socio-cultural 
history of individual agents, (2) interpretations of relevant institutional patterns and practices; and (3) 
interpretations of cultural and religious symbols that give meaning to individual and institutional action.” 
Browning, Fundamental Practical Theology , 61. 
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only on samonims ’ personal and intrapsychic analysis, which IFS can serve well in this 
dissertation. 

Still, relational cultural therapists and/or feminist theologians may blame IFS for 
its lack of systemic implications. Here, I need to mention that it is not true that IFS does 
not have implications for cultural and systemic analysis. Schwartz states, “Although this 
book [Internal Family Systems Therapy ] offers a systemic view of intrapsychic process, 
its scope is wider. The IFS principles are applicable to family, cultural, and societal levels 
as well.” 273 Schwartz explains this mechanism as “parallel change” in a system. 274 That 
is, a person’s “internal and external worlds comprise one large system” and thus, 

“changes at one level can produce parallel changes at other levels.” 275 This means if any 
change takes place in one’s intrapsychic world, it engenders changes in one’s external 
world and vice versa. In this respect, it is agreeable that interpretation and intervention of 
samonims'’ situations from the frame of the IFS are not only limited in the personal world 
but also expecting, though it may take long, cultural and systemic changes. 

Another important relevance that IFS has to systemic issues comes out of the 
Selfs properties: calmness, clarity, curiosity, compassion, confidence, courage, 
creativity, and connectedness. That is, a Self-led person would try to transform the unjust 
society with all her efforts. For example, a Self-led person who has clarity—“the ability 
to perceive situations without distortion”—can clearly discern unjust situations. 276 Also, a 
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Self-led person feels deep compassion toward oppressed people including herself. So she 
would not allow them to be hurt. The Self-led person is confident that she can transform 
the world to justice. She has the courage to act on her conviction. With creativity, she can 
draw up strategies for transformation. With all these, she can establish and maintain 
connection and solidarity with other oppressed people who can support one another. All 
in all, the Self-led person feels compelled to resist an unjust system and to make every 
effort to transform the world. Therefore, IFS can contribute to transformation of the 
unjust system by helping the oppressed persons recover their Self-leadership. 

So far I have mentioned potential implications of IFS in terms of systemic 
analysis and transformation. Even if it takes a long time to produce tangible results, this 
possibility should not be ignored. Nevertheless, in this dissertation, IFS is primarily 
chosen for intrapsychic analysis; thus, I focus on samonims ’ inner experiences in this 
chapter. 

Among many psychological theories that pay attention to the intrapsychic world, 
the key feature of IFS that made me choose it for this dissertation project is its direct 
concern with spirituality (°J A <j). That is, IFS has actively treated spiritual themes and, in 
addition, focused on the spiritual entity—the Self—as the “centerpiece” of the IFS 
model. 277 Giving consideration to the fact that spirituality—understood as close 
relationship with God—is the priority of samonims, I decided any psychological theories 
that avoid or neglect spirituality are not appropriate for the study of samonims. The active 
involvement of spirituality in IFS, which is hard to find in another psychological 

277 Schwartz, interview by Mary Steege, “Conversation with Richard C. Schwartz,” 257. Here 
Schwartz affirms that IFS is called a “psycho-spiritual model” because of its apparent spiritual 
characteristics (256-258). 
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theoretical framework is the first and foremost reason that I decided IFS to be appropriate 


for this project. I was convinced that IFS would be useful in understanding samonims ’ 
spiritual experiences as well as their psychological dynamics. 

The theory of psychological change in IFS is also intriguing and suitable for 
empowering samonims at the personal level. Psychological change in IFS takes place 
when the client’s Self recovers leadership in her inner world. Then, the client’s Self heals 
its wounded parts, unburdens them, and restores inner balance and harmony. Once the 
client’s inner system becomes Self-led, she finds that her problems have been resolved 
and her overall functioning has improved as well. 278 Thus, the key factor of psychological 
change and healing in IFS is the recovery of Self-leadership. That is, change comes from 
the client’s inner resources, not from external authority or power. This is empowering in 
that it is opposed to the cultural norm that Korean women, and samonims in particular, 
need someone in authority and power—exclusively a male supervisor—to make any 
decision or change and assumes that women do not have the inner resources necessary to 
influence themselves and others. 

It is amazing that the IFS healing process—proceeding in the client’s inner world, 
not only through her imagination or Self-awareness but also through externalized non- 
imaginative ways—produces actual changes in her mind and behaviors. According to 
Alane Daugherty, a kinesiologist and an IFS therapist, ‘parts’ defined in IFS can be 
identified in our brain as “implicit memory patterns” associated with particular 


278 Schwartz, Introduction to the Internal Family Systems Model, 33. Schwartz asserts, “As they 
access their Self to untangle the knotted inner relationships related to those oppressions, they find that not 
only do the problems they entered therapy for improve, but, as a bonus, their overall outlook and 
functioning do as well" (33). 
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experiences . 279 These are easily triggered by stimuli even remotely similar to the original 
ones, which explains how parts are triggered. Then our brain automatically releases an 
“alarm system in the form of an implicit, or emotionally felt reaction .” 280 Thus, parts are 
neural networks formed in the brain. As a way of transformation, Daugherty suggests 
“heartful awareness” which I understand to mean a fully Self-led state . 281 This change 
actually takes place in our brains. Similarly, Bessel van der Kolk, a psychiatrist, 
maintains that the key to change post-traumatic reactions—extreme parts—is “to restore 
the proper balance between the rational and emotional brains, so that [one] can feel in 
charge of how [one responds] and how [one conducts one’s] life,” which also can be said 
to another expression of the Self-led states . 282 Van der Kolk argues that to make changes 
one has to “access the emotional brain and do ‘limbic system therapy’ repairing faulty 
alarm systems and restoring the emotional brain to its ordinary job .” 283 According to him, 
“the only way we can consciously access the emotional brain is through self-awareness, 


279 Alane Daugherty, From Mindfulness to Heartfulness: A Journey of Transformation through the 
Science of Embodiment (Bloomington, IN: Balboa Press, 2014), 64. Implicit memory, usually understood 
as subconscious memory, is stored in the neural networks of our brains, especially in our limbic system by 
amygdala. It is usually hidden and embedded memory “without necessarily being fully connected to the 
original source as a conscious memory” (56). 
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i.e. by activating the medial prefrontal cortex, the part of the brain that notices what is 


going on inside us and thus allows us to feel what we’re feeling.” 284 

Cultivating Self-leadership means, physiologically speaking, “our conscious mind 
enters the network and creates whole system integration.” 285 As a person repeatedly and 
intentionally maintains Self-led states even in triggered situations, the triggered implicit 
memory patterns’ connection to alarm systems becomes loose and instead their 
connection to the calm states is newly wired, and actual transformative change takes 
place in one’s neural network, in one’s brain. This is the power of neuroplasticity: “our 
brains are malleable, and have the capability to change with new experience.” 286 That is 
to say, when a client does IFS therapy, actual change in her brain—re-wiring of her 
neural network—takes place. Thus, the change is not abstract but real. 

Since the healing process is primarily led by the client’s Self, which is inherently 
equipped with all the healing resources, IFS allows “a highly collaborative therapist- 
client relationship.” 287 The therapist is partnering with the client “in a collaborative effort 
to identify and change internal and external constraints to the client’s Self-leadership”, 
where the therapist’s role is co-therapist or facilitator. 288 The ultimate goal is to help the 
client’s Self to proceed through the healing process by herself, without aid of the 
therapist. Therefore, in IFS, the client does not have to depend on the therapist because 
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the client has her own healing resources within. 289 Considering the samonim s’ situation 
where they have been required to depend on their male leaders—husbands—and are 
discouraged from claiming their own power and resources within, this attitude of IFS 
towards clients, when it is applied in counseling with a samonim client, can work for 
encouragement and empowerment of the samonim. In sum, I judge this collaborative co¬ 
partnership in therapy and client’s ownership of healing power and qualities can 
distinctively benefit samonims , which is another reason why I chose IFS for this project 
for empowering them. 

Having said that, I need to further discuss the spirituality of IFS from the 
Christian theological perspective. At the initial stage of theory development, Schwartz’s 
concept of the Self, which is the center of IFS spirituality, incidentally evolved during his 
ordinary conversations with clients. It has developed through his “novice’s exploration 
into the literature of spirituality and religion” without systematic theological reflection or 
guidance. 290 So, I was initially suspicious about the theological implication of IFS in 
pastoral care for samonims. However, recently Schwartz, with his colleague Falconer, 
demonstrated more thorough exploration of spirituality, especially regarding the Self, by 
assigning a good number of pages to this theme in their book. 291 


289 Schwartz explains, “The goal of therapy becomes to help the client identify and change the 
internal and external constraints that are preventing Self-leadership. Thus, the therapist’s job is to try to 
help the client differentiate qualities that allow the client to understand and change his or her predicaments. 
IFS presumes that those qualities exist in the client, and the therapist’s job is to help the client elicit them” 
(Ibid.) 


290 Schwartz, “The Larger Self,” 3. 

291 Schwartz and Falconer. 
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I was amazed by the argument of Schwartz and Falconer that Jesus was the 
embodiment of Self-leadership, and that he paid attention to and cared for “the exiles of 
the culture.” In these actions Jesus manifested the characteristics of the Self. 292 Jesus’ 
transformative behaviors and his movement can be explained as “he was doing in the 
external world what Self [in IFS] naturally does in the internal world.” 293 This also 
implies that we, as Jesus’ disciples, can do this liberating and healing task in our time, 
specifically, in this study, for samonims in Korea. 

Schwartz and Falconer point to what they argue is the core tenet of Christianity, 
which is that humans are created in God’s image. They argue that this “pervasive belief 
in Christianity that within humanity is an imprint of Divine love,” clearly points the 
existence of the Self. 294 They go on to say that Christianity teaches that this Divine 
essence has been occluded by sin and, thus, Christianity in general has misleadingly 
encouraged people to develop manager parts to fight the parts that seemingly have “sinful 
urges or tempting thoughts.” 295 However, from the perspective of IFS, this only 
exacerbates the polarization among parts. As an alternative, Schwartz and Falconer find 
the process of emptying, kenosis, stressed by Christian mystics and Jesus himself, is 
similar to the unblending process in IFS. 296 


292 Ibid., 237. 

293 Ibid., 235. 

294 Ibid., 237. 

295 Ibid., 239-240. 
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The above-mentioned explanations of IFS concepts in terms of Christianity are 
insightful. However, what draws my attention is that Schwartz and Falconer present 
similar explanations in terms of other religions as well. I am cautious about concluding 
that similar characteristics among various religions mean the characteristics are the same. 
For example, Schwartz and Falconer demonstrate that many religions commonly share 
beliefs: in the existence of a Supreme Being; that humans have an essential element of 
that Supreme Being; that there has been an occlusion of that element by something; and 
that it is possible to recover the element by emptying or quieting the mind. 297 With the 
change of terms, these can be explained by many different religions, and so they may be 
misunderstood or affirmed as the same. I do not think Schwartz and Falconer assert these 
are the same, but their exploration of common elements throughout different religions 
may leave room for that misunderstanding. 

Likewise, explaining features of the Self, Schwartz points out that the Self—the 
divine within—appears commonly in most major religious traditions with different 
names: “what the Christians call the soul or Christ Consciousness, Buddhists call Buddha 
Nature, the Hindus call Atman, the Taoists Tao, the Sufis the Beloved, the Quakers the 
Inner Light.” 298 1 doubt Schwartz recognized its theological implication, but the ideas he 
has suggested can be categorized into perennial philosophy (°J -£) H ^|) or monocentric 
pluralism (^j-M-^1 i-r^! in that the states of divine within that are described 

by different religious traditions are ultimately the same, which is the state of the Self in 
IFS. Monocentric pluralists believe that “there are multiple ways of attaining 

297 Ibid., 265-266. 

298 Schwartz, “The Larger Self,” 3. 
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salvation” 299 and that different religious traditions are “all heading to the same state of 
spiritual perfection,” 300 often using the image of “many paths up the same mountain.” 301 

This view—monocentric pluralism—appraises many different religious traditions 
as basically having equal status. 302 However, John Cobb argues that this view “fails to 
appreciate the depth of differences among the traditions.” 303 States that appear to be 
similar may be different when one experiences them in depth, and monocentric pluralists 
mistakenly consider states and goals that appear similar to be, in fact, the same. As 
Stephen Kaplan points out, “Individuals with different religious beliefs engage in 
different religious practices, expect different experiences, report having different 
experiences and seek different soteriological goals.” 304 Likewise, the experiences of the 
divine within in different religious traditions—the soul or Christ Consciousness, Buddha 
Nature, Atman, Tao, the Beloved, and the Inner Light—may be different from one 
another, although they seem similar from the view of an outsider. Further, experiences of 
the divine within in these religious traditions may be different from the state of the Self in 
IFS. Therefore, caution is necessary before we simply conclude that the state of the Self 
is the same as the divine within that many religious traditions cherish in common. The 
state of the Self needs to be limited as introduced by IFS to “the core of a person, which 

299 John B. Cobb and Mobilization for the Human Family (Organization), Christian Faith and 
Religious Diversity (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2002), 25. 

300 Stephen Kaplan, Different Paths, Different Summits: A Model for Religious Pluralism 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002), 4. 

301 Cobb, 25. 

302 Ibid., 27. 

303 Ibid. 

304 Stephen Kaplan, 117. 
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contains leadership qualities such as compassion, perspective, curiosity, and confidence,” 
not affirming its resemblance to the divine within in various religious traditions. 

Another thing that I need to mention in regard to the Korean culture is the use of 
meditation practice. The primary method of attaining access to one’s Self and parts is 
meditative practice such as mindfulness. This method requires a focus on and attention to 
one’s inner deep space. Although one can feel and contact God when one is in a deep 
meditative state, this method is unfamiliar to Korean Christians. Meditation that does not 
involve God, that is different from prayer toward God, and that is centered on oneself, 
can be easily misunderstood or doubted as a heretical practice or that of another religion. 
This may produce hesitation or even aversion to conservative samonims. Therefore, in 
order to make full use of IFS, the counselor needs to remove all religious color from the 
meditation practice. This may be hard, but it can be accomplished by explaining its 
religious neutrality, therapeutic purpose, and potential benefit. 

Understanding Samonims ’ Experiences through IFS 

Based on the description above, I now move to the interpretation of my 
interviewee samonims'’ experiences from the IFS perspective. Before rushing to the 
description, I need to mention that what follows is my interpretation of these experiences 
and so could be wrong. 

Exiles 

Since exiled parts within a person are usually formed in early ages, samonims 
already have various exiles within them before they become samonims. These exiles hold 
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pain from their past, and whenever something happens in the present that is similar to the 


painful situation in the past, exiles are triggered and reactivate that pain. 305 

Young confessed that her self-esteem was very low, which she ascribed to a lack 
of attention and care by her mother during her infancy. She vividly remembers that her 
depressed mother shook off her baby hands when she desperately needed the mother’s 
love and care. The exile that had formed at that moment has been triggered whenever she 
felt she was not respected/cared for/loved and felt rejected. This situation often happened 
in her church where she felt her husband and the congregants rejected her because of, in 
her sense, her inadequacy. Whenever she sensed this, even slightly, her anxiety rapidly 
increased to almost a panic attack. In order to avoid this situation, Young dedicated 
herself excessively to serving others. She thought if she became a person that others 
needed, she would be never rejected. Thus, the more she was afraid of being rejected, the 
more she worked for others. She recognized that she was sometimes overreacting but, at 
the same time, she felt desperate because this reaction was totally beyond her control. 
These two parts, the exiled part and the pleaser part, were polarized and she could not 
stop either part. 

One of Jong’s exiles was formed in her teens when her father yelled at her when 
he was full of anger. She did not remember exactly why her father exploded with anger. 
What she remembered was the horror of being in the room with her angrily yelling father. 
This exile was often triggered when her husband became enraged and yelled at her. On 
the one hand, she understood that her husband, stressed out by his hard ministry, needed 
an outlet and his flames were not directed toward her. However, on the other hand, she 

305 Earley, Self-Therapy , 23. 
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felt enormous dread when he did so, which can be understood as her teenage exile being 
triggered and reactivated, evidenced by her enormous negative emotions and horror. She 
reported that in those moments she felt she was with her enraged father, rather than her 
husband. This exaggerated horror has gradually caused a serious problem in their marital 
relationship. 

Hee said that she has always hungered for compliments. Her mother was very 
rigid and did not commend her. As a child, she diligently worked—studied hard, cleaned 
the house, took care of her younger siblings, and did the laundry—to satisfy her mother, 
but her mother always pointed out how she was not enough. This exile who is hungry for 
another’s compliments feels very happy when congregants express respect and honor 
toward her because she is a samonim. Whenever this happens, Hee appreciates the fact 
that she married a pastor. 

As we can see in the above examples, different exiles are triggered by various 
situations of samonims in their relationships with their husbands and/or church people. 
While most exiles are developed at an early age and remain stuck in that time, given that 
seeds in our mind can be developed into active parts anytime the condition for it takes 
place, it is possible that a painful experience in adulthood can also form an exile related 
to that incident. 306 Sookie gave an example for this. She had identified herself as a 
confident woman with high self-esteem until she became a samonim. However, after her 
husband planted a church, her husband and church people blamed her whenever bad 
things happened in the church: They all said that it was because the samonim was unwise, 


306 Tom Holmes, Parts Work: An Illustrated Guide to Your Inner Life (Kalamazoo, MI: Winged 
Heart Press, 2007), 6-7. 
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the samonim made mistakes, or the samonim did not pray enough, when a church person 
left, when someone became sick, or even when the church went through financial 
difficulties. At first Sookie was angry and talked back to them to defend herself. 

However, gradually an exile was developed which held her pain, hurt, shame, and guilt. 
The church setting became a severe trigger for this exile: she felt very uncomfortable in 
the church and so she became withdrawn, sitting alone and saying nothing. Although she 
used to be a self-confident person, she became a totally different person in the church. 

As we can see in theme 4-2 (Trapped), most interviewed samonims felt trapped 
regarding their status of samonims. This feeling may be related to an exile’s feeling of 
being exiled. This relatedness reminds us of “internal and external parallel,” which means 
a person’s “internal and external worlds comprise one large system” and “changes at one 
level can produce parallel changes at other levels.” 307 That is, samonims'’ external 
situation of being trapped can exacerbate their exiles’ pains of being exiled. Exiles, 
developed whether in the childhood or as an adult, are triggered or exacerbated in the 
church setting, in the relationship with pastors or with church people, which can become 
even worse when samonims feel trapped in them. Thus, many samonims feel sad, 
enervated, and anxious when they are in the church. If the church setting and samonims , 
relationships with her husband and church people can be changed to make samonims feel 
freer and more comfortable, samonims ’ exiles can be comforted more easily. However, 
that was not the case of the interviewed samonims. Consequently, various managers were 
developed to hide these exiles. 


307 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 59. 
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Managers 


As Schwartz states, “managers try to avoid any interactions or situations that 
might activate an exile’s attempts to break out or leak feelings, sensations, or memories 
into consciousness.” 308 However, in samonims' cases, interactions or situations that 
trigger exiles are hard to avoid, since they are happening in the church. This 
understandably strengthens manager parts out of fear of the exiles and their negative 
emotions. 

One of the commonly found managers of samonims is the “Caretaker” which is 
well presented in theme 1-1 (Samonim as a mother) and theme 1-2 (Invisible helper and 
supporter of her husband). Caretaker is a part that “takes responsibility for the well-being 
of everyone around you, putting their welfare high above yours on your internal list of 
priorities.” 309 It is also called “Pleaser” because this part’s priority is to please others. 
Many samonims accept this caretaking and pleasing role as one of the most important 
responsibilities of samonims and try to fulfill this role. As long as a samonim functions as 
a perfect Caretaker and/or Pleaser, her exile parts will not be exposed and remain safely 
exiled. Therefore, the more severe exiles’ pain is, and the more likely they are to be 
triggered, the harder Caretaker/Pleaser will work, serving others. 

For example, Young developed a Caretaker/Pleaser part from an early age. The 
little girl began comforting and caring for her depressed mother, which pleased her 
mother. As long as she took care of her mother, she was considered valuable and the exile 
was kept safely hidden. Whenever she felt the rejected and wounded exile’s emotions, 


308 Ibid., 48. 
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she tried to take care of her mother, and later other family members. This happens in the 
church as well. She is very diligently taking care of the congregants at her church. Her 
work is recognized by church people, which makes her feel valuable. As long as she is a 
good Caretaker in her church, her exiles are not triggered and are kept hidden. If someone 
complains or blames her for not being a good enough Caretaker, the exile parts are 
triggered and she becomes overwhelmed by severe sadness and depression. In order to 
avoid this situation, she pushes herself very harshly to fulfill the role of a good Caretaker. 

During the interview, Young stated that she thought she should be a slave for the 
church, having nothing for herself and sacrificing herself entirely for the church. This 
Caretaker/Pleaser part has forced her to serve and please others at the expense of her 
needs in order to suppress her exiles. As a result, her Caretaker/Pleaser part went extreme 
and, as Schwartz mentions, made her “always sacrifice her own needs so as to focus on 
and care for others.” 310 

Other managers that were easily found in the interviewed samonims are Critics 
and Taskmasters. Critics constantly criticize a samonim because they want to make her a 
good samonim and push her to be perfect so no one can have reason to blame her. 311 
Critics are also constantly evaluating a samonim '’s appearance and behaviors. 312 
Socialized in this highly competitive society and especially in the Korean culture that 
prioritizes how one looks (chemyon , *\] Vi) above anything else, it is no surprise that most 


310 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 49. 
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Koreans have manager parts like Critics and Taskmasters. 313 Above this, samonims are 
faced with high expectations and strong standards for a “good samonim ” in their 
churches. Church people keep eyes on every aspect of samonims ’ lives and are constantly 
judging them, as described in theme 4-4 (Attention and judgment by others). A samonim 
naturally internalizes these attentions and judgments of others, which develops stronger 
Critics and Taskmasters. 

Controller is another manager part commonly found in samonims. Controller tries 
to keep a samonim in control of all relationships or situations, in order to avoid situations 
that might activate exiles. 314 The Controller gives a never-ending list of shoulds and 
should-nots for a good samonim. Even when she feels exiles’ emotions which are hard to 
endure, the Controller demands “Be patient and pray” as one of the qualifications of a 
good samonim. It is no surprise that all the interviewed samonims mentioned theme 5-1 
(Patience). 

Firefighters 

According to IFS, when exiles are activated and their hurtful emotions and 
memories are released despite managers’ efforts to avoid this situation, it is firefighters 
who take over in order to “contain or extinguish the feelings.” 315 However, most 
samonims who were interviewed indicated very few signs of extreme firefighters’ 
activation. I suspect that it is because their manager parts become very strong and 
therefore are successfully suppressing exiles. Even when the exiles are activated, their 

313 Kyu-Tae Lee, 125. Lee states that Korean people regard chemyon ( d| k!, social face, how one 
is looked by others) as the most important thing, even more important than one’s life. 

314 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy , 48. 
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strong Controllers are still dictating that they should be patient. Thus, their firefighters 
are manifested as mourning bitterly when they are praying or fasting for several days. 

Among the interviewed samonims, Young’s firefighter used relatively shocking 
and destructive way to suppress exiles. When she was blamed and attacked by church 
people because of conflicts between her husband and elders, she stopped attending 
church. She disappeared: She did not show up at the services, did not fulfill samonim ’s 
responsibilities, and cut off contact with the church people. Instead, she spent a lot of 
money on herself, for the first time in her life. The entire church was panicked. They tried 
to persuade her to come back to the church, but she refused to waver. After a while, 
because of this fuss, her husband was fired, and after a few months the church was 
closed. She said she had no idea how she dared to do that. It was her firefighter that took 
over in order to protect her from being hurt more by the church people. 

Another firefighter was found in the case of Sookie. As mentioned before, Sookie 
has an exile developed from emotional wounds inflicted by church people. In order not to 
trigger this exile, Sookie tried to be quiet and invisible in the church as much as she 
could. Nevertheless, there have been people backbiting her. When she became extremely 
stressed out, she exploded with anger, especially towards her husband and children at 
home. When this firefighter took over, she changed like a monster, screaming, cursing, 
and crying, which terrified her family. This incident lasted a few hours, then she felt 
guilt, self-hatred, and depression. This firefighter did not appear that often, but once in a 
while it came. The dejected exile triggered the firefighter, and then Critic and Controller 
blamed the firefighter even if it tried to exile the exile parts. This cycle was operating 
within the inner dynamic of Sookie’s psyche. 
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Self 


Since a samonim is in a situation where the high function of manager parts is 
demanded, managers are more often in control of her mind than her Self. Hard-working 
managers are regarded as most important to her, and the Self is ignored or forgotten. As a 
result, manager parts become tired and unhappy, and the Self is hidden by these 
overworking managers. Thus, samonims whom I interviewed felt tired, unhappy, and 
confused. It is important for them to know that when the Self is leading the internal 
system it will operate harmoniously, with all parts relaxing and cooperating with one 
another. 316 

That being said, considering the Self as a spiritual agent that connects with 
God, 317 samonims showed their Self to have an extraordinary personal relationship with 
God. As identified in theme 6-2 (growth of personal faith), samonims agreed that they 
developed a more intimate and deeper personal relationship with God than before. 
Presumably, it is due to their hard and isolated situations: that is, their hardship and stress 
level are high and they feel trapped, but they have no person to openly talk with and their 
only comfort is God. 318 All the interviewed samonims commonly testified: As a samonim 
comes closer to God, she feels that God recognizes her as herself, not as a samonim or a 
part of the church. These are some examples of this realization: 


316 Ibid., 58. 

317 Earley articulates, “The Self is connected to the deeper ground of being that spiritual teachings 
speak of, sometimes called God.” (Earley, Self-Therapy, 26). In the same vein, Mary Steege asserts, “The 
Self is the spiritual dimension of human being ... and who I am when I attuned with God and aware of that 
attunement, have the sense that we are one.” (68). Steege, 68. 

318 These are identified in theme 11 (Hardship and stress), themelO (trapped), theme 3 (relational 
isolation, no person with whom to talk), and theme 7 (faith and prayer, the only available way to overcome 
distress). 
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Jong: “I think, to God, though a church is important, each person is equally 
important. God is, in my though, looking at me as who I am, not a samonim in the 
church” 

Sue: “I will live as I am. As God’s daughter, Jesus’ bride, and a companion of the 
Holy Spirit, instead of limiting myself to a certain position or responsibility as a 
samo ” 

Young: “As I became closer to God, I recognized that God loved me as an 
individual, a precious person, not a samo ... So I am trying to live as myself, 
while I had lived as a wife of my husband and a samo of the church” 

Soonie: “Then, I began asking: what am I? Did God call me as a samo ? Though 
there are standards for samo, I realized that God didn’t called me as a samo. God 
called me as myself, a daughter of God. So, I decided to live my life as God’s 
daughter, as myself, not a stereotyped samo. , ' > 

EunSuk: “Every morning, I spend time with God. This is one of my routines. God 
gives me strength and wisdom. God does not call me a samo, but by my name.” 

Samonims cherish this encounter and it gives them a lot of comfort and peace of 

mind. For example, Soonie said that even when she began prayer with complaints and 

resentment, the prayer eventually changed to appreciation and praise after she 

experienced this spiritual encounter during the prayer. She said this was always the case, 

and this has sustained her until then. 

That being said, I feel the need to check if what Soonie and other samonims 
described is really a Self. According to IFS, there are Self-like parts that “think they are 
the Self.” 319 Self-like parts are hard to distinguish because they appear to be the Self. 
However, if Self-like parts are blending with the Self, it is far from the Self-led state. 
Therefore, it is important to recognize that Self-like parts are parts, not the Self, and it is 
necessary to set them aside in order for the Self to lead the inner world. 320 Soonie might 


319 Jay Earley, Self-Therapy, vol.2: A Step-by-Step Guide to Advanced IFS Techniques for Working 
with Protectors (Larkspur, CA: Pattern System Books, 2016), 153. 
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assume that she was in the Self state when she felt good after a long prayer, but 
technically she could have been confusing that feeling with the state that a Self-like part 
is blending the Self in order to comfort her and make her avoid any direct and further 
confrontation with the distress. Jay Earley identifies several kinds of Self-like parts. 321 
Among them. Impatient parts and/or Inner caretakers seem to be similar to what Soonie 
felt. Impatient parts are so eager to resolve the pain and to function better that they get 
past the involved parts without working with them. 322 Inner caretakers overly care for and 
comfort the exiled parts without enough working the parts and other involved managers 
and/or firefighter parts. 321 However they may be named, these Self-like parts are difficult 
to recognize because their goal appears to be good: resolution of pain and peace of mind. 
However, when these Self-like parts are blending with the Self, they block the access of 
the Selfs leadership and eventually sabotage the healing process. The genuine Self-led 
state is different: Self does not hurry or push into the goal 324 ; Self respects all parts and 
“holds a space for all parts to be known without losing sight of the goal of healing” 325 ; 
and Self is not afraid of confronting the exiled parts. I cannot be the judge whether 
Soonie was blended by the Self-like parts or in the state of Self. However, when a 
caregiver working with a samonim senses the Self-like parts, it is important to check the 
status with the samonim and work with the Self-like parts’ concerns. 

321 Ibid., 153-178. Earley names the Self-like parts: Judgmental parts, Intellectualizers, Impatient 
parts. Agenda-driven parts. Pretend-therapy parts. Guarded parts, and Inner caretakers. 
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In addition, Schwartz and Falconer warn of the phenomenon called “spiritual 
bypass.” 326 Spiritual bypass means using spiritual practice such as meditation or prayer, 
mostly by protector parts, to avoid or suppress external problems and/or the internal pain 
of exiles. According to Schwartz and Falconer, spiritual bypass has the potential danger 
of addiction and disengagement from exiles or from the world. 327 Whether it is a Self-like 
part or a protector part, the samonims ’ examples identified above need careful 
examination and discernment. 

Contrary to the Self-like part or protector part using spiritual bypassing, I can 

sense the Self-led state when EunSuk stated: 

During the morning prayer, I felt God’s presence. That was very calming. And 
that morning, when my husband spoke irritably to me, I could still maintain the 
calm state. I was not annoyed. Rather, I was curious why he became so irritable. I 
wanted to help him but he rejected my hospitality. So, I felt sorry for him, but 
that’s it. That didn’t hurt me. I told him, I am sorry that you get so irritable this 
morning. I am willing to help you if there is anything that I can do, and I hope 
your day goes smoothly. And you know what? I saw his eyes grew bigger with 
surprise. ‘Cause my voice was so soft and at the same time confident. 

In her statement, I can observe several key qualities of the Self: calmness, non- 

judgmental curiosity, connectedness, compassion, courage, and confidence. Among the 

interviewed samonims, EunSuk expressed fewer complaints and more gratitude, which I 

ascribe to more frequent and easier access to her Self than other samonims. 


326 Schwartz and Falconer, 201. 
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Inner Conflicts 


In the inner system, parts interact with one another, and since parts have different 
interests and desires, it is no surprise there are conflicts among them. 328 Mary Steege 
describes this conflict as the “war within,” citing Bible phrases such as Romans 7:15 and 
James 4:1, 5. 329 

I was curious if there are common kinds of war within among samonim s that 
were caused by their being samonims. To my surprise, there was one: when I directly 
asked each samonim to explain their inner conflict, they said with one voice that it was a 
conflict between I-should and I-don’t-want. For example, Sookie mentioned that the most 
difficult thing was that she should attend early morning service at 5 a.m. every day. Since 
she had a full-time job and children to care for, perfect attendance was almost impossible. 
However, she was forced to do so by the church because she was a samonim. She was 
very tired, and during the early service she was almost sleeping with her eyes closed. 
However, her body should be in the church at the service time. She really wanted to stop 
attending the early morning service, but her husband and church people would not allow 
it. Thus, every day she was suffering with this inner conflict—between her manager part 
which forced her to fulfill this responsibility and another part which wanted to take some 
rest in the morning and to manage her time schedule as she pleased. This inner war also 
was followed by other parts’ involvement: the guilty part joined because she did not fulfil 


328 It was this inner conflict between parts that inspired Schwartz to pay attention to client’s parts 
and finally to develop a new theory. Schwartz stated that he was intrigued by one of his client’s utterances 
during the therapy session: “Part of me is afraid, but another part says ‘Go for it!”’ Ibid. 
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her Divine calling when not assuming her responsibilities with pleasure, and the annoyed 
part joined because she was not pleased by the situation, etc. 

Other samonims also stated similar inner conflicts. They have a lot of 
responsibilities and standards which are not overtly identified but expected to be met, and 
they did not want to do or could not do some of them because of lack of energy or time. 
Thus, inner war among their parts was ongoing, and samonims felt tired and even 
despaired of this situation. 

Implications for Counseling Samonims 

IFS therapy usually proceeds through dialogues between the client’s Self and one 
(or sometimes more than one) part. The caregiver assists the client by guiding this 
conversation. During the conversation between a client’s Self and part(s), the Self tries to 
listen to, comfort, and care for the part. Also, the client’s Self helps the part to remove its 
burden and to free itself from its wound. Ultimately, the client’s Self, as a leader of the 
inner system, obtains parts’ trust and makes effort to keep the inner system balanced, 
with all parts being well cared for. 

In order for the healing process to start, it is a prerequisite, from the perspective of 
most counseling theories, that the therapeutic relationship between the therapist and the 
client, the so-called rapport, should be firmly established. It is also a requirement of the 
internal family systems therapy setting because the manager parts of the client will not 
allow any actual progress until they trust the therapist. 330 Therefore, the first step is to try 
to earn the client’s trust and to establish a trusting relationship. 


330 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy , 101-102. 
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Many therapist-client relationships tend to generate a power-imbalance. That is, 
the therapist—who possesses expert knowledge and skills—offers treatment for the client 
who lacks those. However, as mentioned earlier, in internal family systems therapy the 
relationship is somewhat different. The therapist believes that the client has a Self and 
that once that Self has differentiated itself from its parts and recovers its leadership, it 
will effectively balance and harmonize the internal system. 331 The therapist’s job is to 
help the client identify and change the internal and external situation that prevents Self¬ 
leadership and gain access to the Self. 332 Once the client’s Self appears, the therapist 
collaborates as a co-therapy partner. Thus, the responsibility for creating change is not 
placed on the therapist but shared between client and therapist. 333 This kind of more equal 
relationship—between a therapist, who respects and honors a client’s healing capacity, 
and a client, who is encouraged to explore her inner world and to heal herself—is more 
mutual and empowering to the client. This relationship itself can be healing to samonims 
who have not had much opportunity to enjoy mutually empowering relationships, and 
thus the system of recovering Self-leadership is more effective in caring for them than are 
authoritative relationships found in other therapy sessions. 

IFS is a relatively new form of therapy, and therefore few clients are acquainted 
with its basic theoretical concepts and method of the process. Thus, for an effective use 
of IFS to care for samonims, the caregiver needs to take time to introduce and teach IFS 
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to the samonim. This may cause a temporary delay of counseling progress, or reluctance 
or resistance toward the therapy. The caregiver needs to be prepared for these situations. 

Also, IFS offers several essential therapy techniques, such as unblending 
(differentiating the Self from parts that are blocking the access to exiled parts), 
unburdening (removing the exiles’ negative beliefs or feelings by use of imaginary 
rituals), meditation, or retrieving parts from frozen time, etc. In order to make full use of 
IFS, the caregiver needs to be trained with these techniques to aptly employ appropriate 
ones to the client’s situations. 

For the care for samonims, I suppose two strategies in practice can be useful: 

explaining basic concepts of IFS in order for a samonim to see her inner world 

differently, and performing actual IFS therapy sessions with samonims. First, viewing 

oneself as a society composed of many different parts instead of a single entity can make 

a huge difference. For example, during the interview, Yoon expressed her desperation 

about self-blame and self-hatred. After Yoon’s husband was abruptly fired and kicked out 

by the church where he had ministered for ten years, Yoon hated and cursed the church 

from her heart, which she later could not believe that she had done. She said: 

“I am such a wicked samo who had such ill thoughts. I don’t deserve to be called 
a samo. I know I should have not thought in that way, but I could not help hating 
them. I hate myself for not resisting those bad thoughts.” 

To this comment, I imagine telling her: 

“Yes, I understand how you feel. It may be hard to see yourself having those bad- 
feeling thoughts. How about thinking in this way? There is a psychotherapy called 
Internal Family Systems therapy. IFS sees the human psyche being composed 
with many parts rather than a single entity. From this perspective, it is a part of 
you that feels betrayed and abandoned, and another part hates and curses the 
church. Of course, it is also your part that criticizes those parts for not being 
perfectly good. All these are your parts, and you don’t have to struggle to figure 
out which of these are the real you. Also, you don’t have to judge yourself as if 
you were only one part. Another thing that IFS emphasizes is that all parts have a 
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good intention, to protect you from any possible wounds. Those parts that make 
you feel uncomfortable also have a good will. They may worry about possible 
wounds you may be exposed to. Parts within you are trying to protect you but 
they may use irrelevant strategies. You have your Self within you as well. Your 
Self can help and care for those parts.” 

I think by applying this kind of information samonims will be able to understand 
their inner dynamics differently, preferably with more flexibility, tolerance, and relief. In 
my personal counseling practices, I often hear from clients when I give comments like 
the above: “Oh, that’s amazing. I haven’t thought about that. If all those thoughts and 
feelings are parts of me and if I don’t have to identify myself with one of those parts, it is 
really relieving. If those parts are trying to protect me from further wounds, it is great. It 
is to be appreciated.” I also suppose samonims will also respond like my other clients. So, 
I think just acquiring information about IFS concepts can help samonims to understand 
themselves with more integrity. 

A second suggestion is to proceed with a series of actual IFS therapy sessions 

with samonims. It may look like group meditation sessions. I do not suggest a personal 

IFS session with a samonim because it may feel very uncomfortable given the Korean 

culture where people feel more comfortable in a group and feel relatively more 

intimidated with one-on-one meetings. I can imagine a group of eight interviewed 

samonims. I guide them through the meditational process, by starting with deep 

breathing. Then, I can guide them with instructions like these: 

“Take a deep breath.. .Now imagine a part that you want to work with or a part 
that was recently activated.. .Focus on that part.. .Deep breath.. .Observe that part: 
how it looks, what it is doing.. .Now check, how do you feel toward that part? If 
you feel calm, peace, compassion, or curiosity, then you are good to proceed.. .If 
you feel otherwise, like feel angry, annoyed, or overwhelmingly sad, it is time to 
deal with the part that is blending.. .Focus on the blending part.. .Take a deep 
breath.. .Ask the blending part to separate slightly from you just for a minute 
while you talk with the target part.. .Listen to the blending part.. .Ask the blending 
part what it is afraid will happen if it steps aside while you talk with the target 
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part.. .Listen to the blending part.. .What does it answer? Take a deep 

breath.. .Tell the part that you would not allow that situation to happen. Also tell it 

that even if it happens you are able to deal with it in a mature way...” 

This is just a simplified part of a transcript of one of IFS therapy sessions, by 

which I intend to demonstrate how IFS therapy sessions proceed. Participants close their 

eyes, in their most comfortable posture, and focus on meditation, following the 

facilitator’s guidance. Although I have had no chance to practice this with samonims, I 

have done IFS sessions with several groups of my Korean clients. It was composed of 

five to ten sessions themed differently, such as ‘greeting to parts,’ ‘meeting with 

managers, firefighters, or exiles,’ ‘freeing exiles from burden,’ etc. In most cases, the 

clients were able to focus on their inner world, meet several parts, and care for polarized 

parts. For some, this was a momentous experience. I believe the similar IFS practice in a 

group setting can work with samonims, too. 

In addition, in the provisional care plan for samonims, I suggest replacing a 

meditative session with an external activity of making dolls. Given that Korean 

Christians are not familiar with quiet meditation, and may even feel negative about it, I 

decided that an external activity would be better. In that session, samonims are 

encouraged to make dolls which represent their parts. Making them by hand, and having 

conversations with those dolls, can, I think, facilitate their Selves’ care for their parts. 

Detailed description for this activity is presented in the last chapter. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter, I focused on internal family systems therapy to understand 
samonims'’ inner experiences. For this, I first provided a brief overview of the basic 
concepts of the model along with my critical opinion of it. Then, several key concepts 
that were reflected by statements of the interviewed samonims specifically addressed 
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samonims ’ inner dynamics. Lastly, I suggested what counselors for samonims consider to 
be the best way to care for them with the wisdom and insight gained from IFS. IFS is 
employed here for the purpose of fulfilling the first sub-movement of Browning’s 
fundamental practical theology—descriptive theology—and facilitating the 
empowerment of samonims at the personal level. The next chapter will employ another 
theoretical framework—relational cultural therapy model—to complement descriptive 
theology from different perspectives, especially tuned into cultural and systemic analysis. 
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CHAPTER 5 


UNDERSTANDING SAMONIMS ’ EXPERIENCES 
FROM THE RCT PERSPECTIVE 

For the thick description of samonims ’ experiences from multiple angles, in the 
previous chapter I presented a description of one aspect of their experiences—their 
intrapsychic experiences—using as a filter the internal family systems therapy model. In 
this chapter I will appropriate the relational cultural therapy (RCT) model to describe 
another aspect of samonims’’ experiences that can be interpreted through relational, 
cultural, and systemic perspectives. Most of all, I am convinced that RCT can provide 
insights for the empowerment of samonims at the cultural and relational levels. 

Since a human’s experiences are multifaceted and multilayered, it is impossible to 
understand them within a single frame of reference. IFS and RCT—and also feminist 
theology, which will be addressed in a later chapter—can be used to complement one 
another to make the description of samonims ’ experiences fuller and thicker. To 
accomplish this, in this chapter I will first provide a summary of the history and theory of 
RCT. Then, the interviewed samonims’’ experiences will be analyzed and interpreted in 
relation to significant concepts in the theory of RCT. Lastly, an implication for 
counseling for samonims will be examined. 

The relational cultural therapy model began with the recognition of the centrality 
of relationships in human development and a concern ignited by feminist consciousness 
of the 1970s and 80s in the States that women’s experience was sidelined in the 
development of psychological theory. As a reaction to the traditional understanding of 
human development in early psychological ideas that emphasized independence, 
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autonomy, and separation, RCT has been built on the assumption that “we grow in 
relationship throughout our lives” and “increasing relationship differentiation—rather 
than separation from sustaining relationships—is the route of development.” 334 

The starting point of RCT was when some brilliant female clinicians felt 
challenged by the discord between their clinical experiences and the theories they were 
supposed to practice. 335 That is, they felt uncomfortable with the interpretation of 
women’s experiences made by male-centered psychological theories which they thought 
not so effective for women clients. Also, they recognized that male-centered 
psychological theories had determined the ideal goals of human development— 
autonomy, separation, independence—which were based on males’ experiences and had 
forced them to apply these goals for counseling women clients. They expressed their 
doubts about male-centered psychologies and actively voiced an alternative perspective, 
pointing out that the classical psychology that reflected the male dominant culture failed 
to work effectively for women and girls. Moreover, that form of psychology could even 
be dangerous for women’s mental health because of its distortion and ignorance of 
women’s values regarding relationality. 

In her groundbreaking book, Toward a New Psychology of Women, Jean Baker 
Miller elucidates her belief that many women’s strengths related to their ability to 
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connect and to build relationships have been ignored, dishonored, and distorted as the 
weaknesses of subordinates in our male-dominant society. After publication of her book, 
several female clinicians began biweekly meetings at Miller’s house, where RCT was 
incubated. 336 Here, I need to mention that all these founders were exclusively white, 
middle-class, well-educated, and heterosexual women in the States, which might limit 
their scope and interest at the initial stage of the development of RCT. 

Their approach was originally referred to as self-in-relation theory, then relational 
theory, and currently as Relational Cultural Therapy, with the names presenting the 
evolution of its concepts and its increasing emphasis on culture. 337 First, “self-in-relation” 
emphasized that “the primary experience of self is relational, that is, the self is organized 
and developed in the context of important relationships,” not toward a separate, isolated 
self. 338 Then, “relational therapy” highlighted the centrality of connection—not self or 
even self-in-relation—in women’s lives: in other words, women grow through growth- 
fostering relationships, and relational disconnection is the source of most human 
suffering. 339 


336 Christina Robb, This Changes Everything: The Relational Revolution in Psychology (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2006), 125. 

337 Jean Baker Miller, foreword to How Connections Heal: Stories from Relational-Cultural 
Therapy , ed. Maureen Walker and Wendy B. Rosen (New York: The Guilford Press, 2004), ix. 

338 Janet Surrey, “The Self-in-Relation: A Theory of Women’s Development,” in Women's 
Growth in Connection: Writings from the Stone Center, ed. Judith V. Jordan, Alexandra G. Kaplan, Jean 
Baker Miller, Irene P. Stiver, and Janet L. Surrey (New York: The Guilford Press, 1991), 52. 

339 Judith V. Jordan, introduction to Women’s Growth in Diversity: More Writings from the Stone 
Center, ed. Judith V. Jordan (New York: Guilford Press, 1997), 3. Of course, connection is significant to 
not only women but also men. However, since RCT has developed as a reaction to male-centered 
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Finally, the shift from the relational model to the Relational Cultural model 
represents the developers’ “growing awareness of the impact of culture.” 340 Basically, 
relationships, the keyword in the model, “represent and reproduce the cultures in which 
they are embedded.” 341 RCT theorists criticize psychologists who rarely paid attention to 
cultural factors and wrongly pathologized women as needy, overly emotional, and 
dependent. 342 By placing culture alongside connection at the center of their theory, RCT 
theorists clearly “acknowledge that social and political values inform theories of human 
psychology,” and demonstrate their “intentional focus on the social implications of theory 
development.” 343 Miller articulates her position that in relational cultural therapy, the 
word culture connotes not only an “attempt to encompass cultural differences among [the 
theorists]” but also “the effects of a dominant culture with which we all must contend in 
one way or another and within which we learn the disconnections that create our 
problems.” 344 In other words, according to Jordan and Walker, the culture that is being 
explored by RCT is the existing, patriarchal, “power-over culture, an agent of 
disconnection that, left unchallenged, effectively diminishes the relational capacities and 
confidence of all its members.” 345 


340 Judith V. Jordan and Maureen Walker, introduction to The Complexity of Connection: Writings 
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Having said that, I need to mention that their first attention to the culture is 
limited to patriarchal culture alone, which, along with their being exclusively white 
women, demonstrates the limited scope of the first generation of RCT theorists. When 
they mentioned “power-over culture,” it meant men’s power over women. They 
overlooked other cultural dimensions such as race, ethnicity, and sexual orientation. It 
was not until the late 1980s that they expressed their recognition of the limitation of their 
research scope due to their experiences as “white, middle class, well-educated, 
heterosexual women.” 346 They also mentioned their effort and intention to include more 
minority women and lesbian women in the development of their ideas. 347 As a result of 
these efforts, in the 1980s, several study groups joined the core theory group, 
representing issues of interest of women of color, lesbians and bisexual women, and 
women suffering with chronic illness. 348 Maureen Walker, a member of one of these 
groups, emphasizes the fact that the founding scholars, instead of an “add-on” approach, 
“invited new voices into the center of the theory’s development, thereby opening the 
process to transformational possibilities.” 349 Thus, their publications after 1985 reflected 


346 Jordan, Introduction to Women's Growth in Diversity , 1. 
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an “evolving emphasis on issues of race, sexual orientation, and societal patterns of 
dominance and subordination.” 350 

Key Concepts of Relational Cultural Therapy 
Relational cultural therapy originated from Miller’s primary idea: “Women stay 
with, build on, and develop in a context of connections with others.. .For everyone—men 
as well as women—individual development proceeds only by means of connection.” 351 
As its name suggests, one of the key concepts of RCT concerns relationships/connection. 
Jordan, in her book Relational-Cultural Therapy , summarizes the core concepts of 


RCT: 

People grow through and toward relationship throughout the life span; Movement 
toward mutuality rather than separation characterizes mature functioning; 
Relationship differentiation and elaboration characterize growth; Mutual empathy 
and mutual empowerment are at the core of growth-fostering relationship; 
Authenticity is necessary for real engagement and full participation in growth- 
fostering relationship; In growth-fostering relationships, all people contribute and 
grow or benefit. Development is not a one-way street; One of the goals of 
development from a relational perspective is the development of increased 
relational competence and capacities over the life span. 352 

The source of growth in human relationships is mutual empathy which leads to 

mutual empowerment. 353 This mutual empowerment is, according to Miller and Stiver, 

evidenced by “five good things”: 1) a sense of zest (^}^\ -IP 13 ]) in emotional connection; 

2) an enhanced capacity to act or be productive; 3) an enlarged knowledge of self, other, 
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and the relationship; 4) a sense of worth; and 5) a greater sense of connection and desire 
for more connections. 354 

Jordan and Surrey assert that “females do tend to be more empathic than males,” 
and that the mother-daughter relationship plays a significant role in establishing “greater 
capacity for relatedness, emotional closeness, and boundary flexibility—all of which are 
crucial to the development of empathy.” 355 Surrey argues that a girl’s ties and 
identification with her mother, mutual empathy with and empowerment from her mother, 
practice and experiences of caring for her mother and the relationship itself as a “good- 
enough daughter” foster women’s relational, empathic capacity. 356 Relational competence 
like this is also emphasized by Miller as a feature of women’s strengths. Because of this 
relational capacity, in the book published in 1991 Kaplan even argues that female 
therapists are much more empathic and thus more effective than male therapists. 357 

That being said, in their arguments, I sense they tend to generalize and 
romanticize women and women’s capabilities. Technically speaking, there are many male 
therapists who show enormous empathy, and not all female therapists are empathetic or 
empowering. Also, not all mother-daughter relationships are empowering. I understand 
their strong voices overly favoring women given the social need for those voices. 
However, in my view, now in the 2020s, a balanced and critical perspective is necessary 
in order to avoid romanticizing women. I can also observe RCT theorists’ romanticizing 
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voices gradually waning: their assertion that female therapists are much more empathic 
than males is no longer heard, and they show more balance between their appraisals of 
men and women. 

As relationships are significant in women’s—and men’s as well—development, 
disconnection, the disruption of relationships, is the source of enormous suffering. For 
women, it is not just a loss of connection, but is almost “a total loss of self.” 358 If 
disconnection occurs in a mutual and growth-fostering relationship, then it can be an 
opportunity to name and explore the disconnection to develop the relationship into one 
that is closer and more mature. 359 However, according to RCT, if disconnection happens 
in a non-mutual, non-responsive, even abusive relationship, it develops a deep sense of 
immobilization or impasse, fear, self-blame, and a heightened sense of isolation. 360 The 
significant and repeated experiences of disconnection cause “the tension between the 
yearning for connection and the terror of connection,” which is called the “central 
relational paradox (®) ^ Tt 7-]] 9 i),” producing many psychological problems such as 

depression, anxiety, phobias, eating problems, and personality disorders. 361 To deal with 
this relational paradox is pivotal in the process of therapy, and one of the key aspects of 
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RCT is “the therapist’s empathic resonance with both sides of the paradox” in the client 
and in herself. 362 

In addition to the relational paradox, repeated chronic disconnection leads to 
another but related outcome, a negative relational image -1 -ft 7-]] °] 1! ] x ]). 
Relational image refers to “images that portray the patterns of our relational 
experience.” 363 Negative images construct meanings that disparage and condemn 
ourselves, then further limit our ability to act within connections and to build a sense of 
worthiness. In order to enervate the negative relational images, in therapy the therapist 
and client collaborate to find exceptions to the dominant relational image, which is called 
“discrepant relational images (SL^r£] it TM] °| 1! ] x ] ).” 364 Discrepant relational images 
can challenge the pathological, negative relational images and offer “hope and relational 
possibility upon which therapists can help expand.” 365 

In this process within therapy, the moment of disconnection, that is, the 
therapist’s failure to empathize, is significant. When this happens, the therapist needs to 
stay present and take in whatever the client gives. The therapist may apologize, receive 
complaints from the client, or try harder to reconnect, which sends the message that the 
client matters and that the client has an impact on the therapist. Then, the client is moving 
toward being empathic with her therapist. This is “the essence of movement toward 
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mutual empathy in the context of therapy.” 366 For this to happen, the therapist’s capacity 
to be vulnerable and authentic is necessary. The therapist allows herself to be used, 
changed, and impacted by the client: both therapist and client are affected and 
changed. 367 

Importantly, RCT considers culture to be central in shaping the above-mentioned 
chronic disconnection, negative relational images, and relational paradox. As Jordan and 
Walker argue, the “power-over culture is itself an agent of disconnection.” 368 Miller 
poignantly describes the permanent inequality between the dominant and the 
subordinate. 369 In such a power-over culture, the dominant create and impose the 
“controlling images” to disempower and marginalize the subordinate. 370 According to 
Patricia Hill Collins, controlling images are part of a generalized ideology of domination, 
stereotypes of the subordinate by the exercise of power of the dominant. 371 They are 
“designed to make racism, sexism, and poverty appear to be natural, normal, and an 
inevitable part of everyday life.” 372 They are used to shame the subordinate, which is a 
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“major source of chronic disconnection.” 373 Having recognized this powerful impact of 
culture on relationships and disconnection, Relational Cultural Therapy actively includes 
the exploration of culture in the center of the research scope, and has deepened the social 
and systemic analysis. 

Critical Analysis of RCT for This Dissertation 

Considering the above-mentioned basic ideas of Relational Cultural Therapy, I 
am convinced for several reasons that RCT is a proper interpretational lens and 
counseling attitude for the empowerment of samonims at the cultural and relational level. 
First of all, RCT’s first and foremost concern has been women’s experiences that had 
been ignored. As its pioneering book —Toward a New Psychology of Women —connotes, 
RCT is basically based on a psychology for women, from women. 374 Since samonims, are 
the subject matter of this research, psychology that incorporates women’s perspectives is 
more suitable than any other psychological theories that have been developed based on 
males’ experiences. Secondly, as mentioned above, RCT has been concerned with the 
issue of power differentials in the cultural and systemic context, which makes RCT 
proper for the cultural and systemic analysis of samonim s’ experiences, because many 
experiences of samonims are ascribed to their being women and pastor’s wives under the 
patriarchal culture of Korean churches. In order to understand their experiences with 
more accuracy, it is essential to engage a theoretical lens which attaches great importance 
to cultural and systemic impact on an individual. RCT is suitable for the interpretation of 
samonims'’ experiences in this sense. 
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Besides, RCT is a feminist therapy model as well as a feminist psychology. That 
is, RCT has been concerned not only with understanding women’s experiences from 
women’s perspectives but also empowering them in a counseling relationship. This is 
exactly what this dissertation is aiming for. Hence, for reasons I mentioned above, I 
believe that RCT works wonderfully for the purpose of this dissertation—empowering 
samonims, especially at the cultural and relational level, through pastoral care. 

Having said that, and while I agree with RCT’s basic concepts, and I have a 
conviction that RCT is a suitable theory for understanding and caring for samonims, I still 
notice several issues that must be carefully considered in its employment for pastoral care 
for samonims. 

First, I am concerned about RCT’s simplistic dichotomy (°!^) of connection 
and disconnection, or growth-fostering relationship and harmful relationship, 375 given 
that there are multifarious kinds of relationships along a broad spectrum between the two 
and that most relationships are made of a complex and fluid mixture of the two. This may 
even sound as if RCT idealizes relationships, as if relationships were a panacea for all 
human suffering. Also, the notion of the idealized growth-fostering relationship that is 
totally mutual, authentic, and empathic sounds quite difficult to find in this real world. 

I do not think I am the only person who raises this criticism. Similar criticisms 
might be raised because the first theorists appeared quite radical at the very early stage of 
theory development. In a colloquium in 1990, Miller finally answered this question of 
dichotomy and idealization in a more moderate voice. She explained that the concern of 
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RCT is “a basic belief system about the human condition.” 376 That is to say, the existing 
belief system that human development directs each person toward a separate, 
individuated, autonomous self is not necessarily true, and the alternative belief that “the 
goal of development is to participate in increasingly empowering relationships” seems 
more relevant not only for women but for all. 377 At the center of the latter model lies 
growth-fostering relationships which have been much highlighted by RCT. Admitting 
“the problematic aspects of relationships” and the fact that no one has the ability to 
“engage fully and well in mutually empathic and mutually empowering ways,” Miller 
made clear that what RCT focuses on is the direction toward which relationships must 
move; that is, toward mutuality, rather than in an implementation of perfect mutuality. 378 
By clarifying this. Miller addressed the criticism of idealization of relationships. 

However, at the same time, Miller insisted on the goal of mutually empathic and 
mutually encouraging relationships and accused the nonmutual social system of blocking 
the goal. My argument here is that even mutually empathic and mutually encouraging 
relationships can be corrupted and harmful, and that the problem is not only the social 
system but also persons under the system, even the most marginalized persons. The 
reason for these assertions is that human beings have fallen into sin. 
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Theologically speaking, all human beings and the societies they form have fallen 


into sin, and so we all need to consider and admit that painful reality and our potential for 
sin and cruelty. That is, any human relationship—even the most growth-fostering ones— 
can become corrupted, abusive, and destructive. I hardly detect serious consideration of 
this potential of fall/sin in RCT’s picture of growth-fostering relationship. RCT blames 
only the power-over culture for non-mutual relationships, 379 but rarely reflects on human 
including women and other marginalized people—susceptibility to harming others, 
shaping sinful relationships, and ensuing trauma. Simply put, RCT seems to maintain that 
human beings, or some of them, are innocent, but society is so fallen that it blocks 
innocent humans from enjoying mutually empowering relationships. This obscures 
sinfulness and the conspiracy of marginalized persons, including women, in systemic 
evil. 

Another thing that I need to mention is that RCT seems to limit a person’s ability 
to survive, that is, resilience Tf iff &] a] ^ p,y depicting a person as dependent on 

another person—mostly the therapist/counselor—who can empower the weak person. 
Explaining relational awareness as the ability to discern between harmful relationships 
one should leave and good relationships in which one should stay, Jordan adds, “Such 
moves [leaving the harmful relationship] must be made with an awareness of the need for 
other sustaining connections in a person’s life.” 380 She reiterated this at a colloquium in 
1999 stating, “You don’t just leave a bad relationship; you need good relationships to 


379 Ibid., 27, 28. 

380 Jordan, “Relational Awareness: Transforming Disconnection," 53. 
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help you leave bad relationships.” 381 This means, without a person who can provide a 
good relationship, one cannot leave a bad relationship, which ignores or underestimates 
the person’s resilience and self-empowerment. 

I do not mean to make light of the significant role of counselors or other helping 
persons, but I also believe that human beings have resilience that enables them to 
survive/grow from atrocious situations even when no helping person is available. 
Although RCT claims it values a non-hierarchical, more egalitarian relationship between 
therapist and client, 382 I still sense a vestige of the unequal Freudian relationship between 
analyst and patient where the patient absolutely needs the therapist for healing. Also, I 
wonder how RCT has unquestioningly trusted the therapist while the therapist also has 
the potential of establishing harmful relationships. 

This need for and dependence on a caregiver, with whom the care-seeker forms a 
mutually empowering relationship that is crucial for therapy, can be disputed by IFS, 
which maintains that everyone has the inner leader—the Self—equipped with all 
resources for inner balance and well-being and thus, technically, another person’s 
assistance, albeit helpful, is not required. The notion of resilience resonates much more 
with IFS’s emphasis on the healing qualities of the Self. On this issue, I lean toward IFS, 
trusting samonims ’ self-healing capability that originates from God. At the same time, I 
do not deny the benefit that an empowering and encouraging therapist can give. Most of 


381 Robb, This Changes Everything: The Relational Revolution in Psychology , 161. 

382 Irene P Stiver, “The Meaning of Care: Reframing Treatment Models,” in Women’s Growth in 
Connection: Writings from the Stone Center , ed. Judith V. Jordan, Alexandra G. Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, 
Irene P. Stiver, and Janet L. Surrey (New York: The Guilford Press, 1991), 265. In explaining the meaning 
of care of RCT, Stiver states that what women patients want is to “be cared about,” which is “not tied to 
power imbalance and could be more egalitarian” (265). 
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all, at the initial stage of caregiving, a caregiver’s help can be influential. Nevertheless, I 
basically trust samonims ’ self-healing capability and, thus, to encourage their self-healing 
capabilities is one focus in my work with samonims. 

Another concern of mine is that sometimes it is hard to apply RCT to real life 
because its simple prescription seems out-of-this-world. It is very hard to believe that a 
small number of pathfinders must work alone to implement new practices that are 
incompatible with the culture, until the entire culture becomes influenced by them and is 
finally changed. For example, Joyce K. Fletcher tried to apply RCT-related behaviors to 
the workplace, but confronted many obstacles and realized the limitations of its 
applicability. 383 From her trial, she keenly realized that the entire system acted on the 
relational practice, with the result of the relational practice “not just being invisible but 
getting disappeared” into the opposite culture. 384 As a Korean proverb says, it is like 
“Hitting a rock with an egg A] h)-° j A] 7 ) since RCT practices violate many 


383 Joyce K. Fletcher, “Relational Theory in the Workplace” in The Complexity of Connection: 
Writings from the Stone Center’s Jean Baker Miller Training Institute, ed. Judith V. Jordan, Maureen 
Walker, and Linda M. Harding (New York: The Guilford Press, 2004), 270-298. Fletcher’s purpose of the 
research was to observe how women’s way of work that is regarded to be grow-fostering can be 
implemented in the work place and to see if that behaviors can make changes in the work place. This was a 
qualitative research using structured observation and interviews with six female design engineers. The 
participants actively engage four relational practices in their work place: Preserving (relational activities 
intended to preserve the life and well-being of the project), mutual empowering (behaviors associated with 
enabling others’ achievement and contribution to the project), achieving (use of relational skills to increase 
one’s own effectiveness and professional growth) and creating team (teamwork). After Fletcher observed 
that the participants tried to actively use these four relational ways of work but these practices soon got 
disappeared, she concluded, “The first implication of the loop is that relational practice gets absorbed by 
the system but challenges to ways of working ‘gets disappeared.’ So the main power implication is that the 
patriarchal nature of the status quo in organizations is not challenged. In fact, organizational norms of 
hierarchy, individualism, autonomy, and independence end up getting reinforced” (292). 

384 Ibid., 284. 
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assumptions of the underlying culture, those relational behaviors are difficult to 
influence. 385 

In addition, for long RCT relatively over-focused on women’s experiences with 
less interest in men’s experiences. While it is understandable in that RCT developed a 
new psychology for women, the binary distinction of men and women, as if they are 
enemies with men being oppressors, seems neither comprehensive nor beneficial. The 
recent extension of RCT’s interest that includes men as well as other races and classes is 
therefore impressive and welcoming. 386 As Rosemary Ruether points out, “Sexism is also 
the distortion of male humanity,” and so both men and women need the new theory for 
all, and RCT shows the potential for this. 387 Moreover, we can see the increasing number 
of pro-feminist men who possess actual power to make real changes and so can be 
influential resources for us to reform the existing system. It will be wiser of women to 
employ these men’s available power rather than to struggle by themselves. For this 
reason, I encourage samonims to make their husbands their allies and to make full use of 
male power in order to facilitate the systemic transformation. I include this in the strategy 
for the care for samonims. 

Having said all of the above, I think these issues result from RCT’s peculiar 
characteristic that emerged and developed as a reaction against existing androcentric 


385 Ibid. 

386 Introduction to Women’s Growth in Connection: Writings from the Stone Center. 7. The 
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theories. When the theorists realize that the mainstream theory does not “speak 


authentically to experience, it becomes dead or must be altered to provide a new 
meaning.” 388 At the initial stage of the development of RCT, starting with reexamining 
and criticizing the existing theory. Miller concludes, “It seemed important to begin to 
create new images and visions.” 389 The need of a new theory for a genuine change was 
obvious because, as Audre Lorde states, “The master’s tools will never dismantle the 
master’s house.” 390 To present a blueprint of a new theory from women’s perspective, the 
theorists might have needed an idealized goal picture, in stark contrast with the existing 
theory. Their need and passion for a corrective theory might have driven them to present 
a simple, all-bright, panacea-like model. 

Another—and I think the most important—thing that I need to consider in 
applying RCT to samonims is the fact that the founders of RCT were mostly white, 
middle-class, highly educated women. Their cultural background, assumptions, values, 
and experiences even as women are unavoidably very different from Korean samonims. 
Thus, theories from them cannot be applied to samonims without critiquing them through 
cultural filters Although recently RCT has made every effort to include women from 
various cultures and to be aware of its own limitations in addressing issues of other 


388 Ibid., 13. Ruether explicates the background of the outset of feminist theology like this, and it 
is also the same as the relational theory. Also refer to Robb, “Theory of Empathy,” The Boston Globe 
Magazine, Oct. 16, 1988, 19. 

389 Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women, xi. 

390 Audre Lorde, “The Master’s Tools Will Never Dismantle the Master’s House,” in This Bridge 
Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women of Color, ed. Cherrie Moraga and Gloria Anzaldua (New 
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cultures, still I am cautious in adapting RCT to caring for samonims without critical 
consideration of cultural differences. 

Despite all above-mentioned limitations of RCT, RCT’s prophetic role in the 
caregiving field cannot be underestimated. Moreover, as long as a practitioner carefully 
considers the possible limitations that I have mentioned, I am strongly convinced that 
RCT is one of the most appropriate theoretical frameworks for understanding and 
empowering samonims in cultural and relational dimension. 

Understanding Samonims ’ Experiences through RCT 

Now I will provide a description, along with my interpretation, of the interviewed 
samonims'’ experiences by use of the above-mentioned RCT concepts. My analysis 
focuses on several RCT concepts that I found useful for my own understanding of the 
experiences revealed in the interviewed samonims ’ utterances: 1) five good things, 2) 
disconnection, 3) relational image and relational paradox, 4) controlling relational image, 
5) depression and anger, 6) and samonims' strengths and power. Just as in the previous 
chapter where I provided interpretations from the IFS perspective, the following 
description and interpretation are my own, and thus I admit that these are fallible and may 
be different from others’. 

Presenting this description and interpretation, I am very cautious not to 
overgeneralize the results of my interviews to the entire population of samonims : What I 
can do here is only to describe experiences of samonims whom I interviewed as exactly 
and richly as I can. A sample of eight samonims is too small to generalize results to the 
entire population of samonims. However, at the same time, those results of eight 
samonims is transferable to other samonims, according to Swinton and Mowat, as long as 
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the interview results resonate with the experiences of other samonims and generate a 
sense of identification among those samonims . 391 Therefore, while generalization is not a 
goal of this research, the result is transferable beyond the particularities of the 
interviewee’s situation to any samonims who have had similar, if not exactly the same, 
experiences, resonating with the interviewees, and thus feeling a sense of identification 
with them. 

Five Good Things 

Miller and Stiver argue that the key characteristic of a growth-fostering 
relationship is mutual empathy which leads to mutual empowerment. 392 They describe the 
outcome of this kind of growth-fostering relationship as “five good things.” 393 

The first is “zest.” The authors define “zest” to be an increase in “vitality, 
aliveness, and energy” that comes from the sense of connection. 394 They also point out 
that its opposite, “the down kind of feeling,” happens when we are not in an authentic 
connection with another person. 395 The second is the increased capacity for action. 396 The 
third is an enhanced knowledge of oneself and the other person, which can be referred to 


391 Swinton and Mowat, 47. The authors argue, “Qualitative research can therefore claim a degree 
of transferability insofar as it often raises issues and offers insights which reach beyond the particularities 
of the situation. It frequently (arguably always), creates a resonance with people outside of the immediate 
situation who are experiencing phenomena which are not identical, but hold enough similarity to create a 
potentially transformative resonance.” (47) 

392 Miller and Stiver, The Healing Connection, 24, 30. 

393 Ibid., 30. 
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as “clarity.” 397 Another sign is a sense of worth. That is, we feel worthwhile when the 
people important to us convey that they recognize and acknowledge our experience and 
“go with us in the feelings,” and when we are able to act in the face of fear. 398 The final 
one of the good things is “great sense of connection and desire for more connections.” 399 
According to Miller and Stiver, the increased “zest,” empowerment, knowledge, and 
feelings of worth result in a desire for more connections. 400 

Unfortunately, I did not find evidences of a particularly high level of these five 
things in my interviewees at the beginning of the interviews. Most interviewees were 
enervated and drained, if not seriously depressed. For example, EunSuk stated, “I feel 
dead in the church,” and Sue said, “For the last fifteen years, I was very tired, and now I 
feel I have reached my limit. My body completely collapsed and I am so tired. The only 
thing I am thinking is.. .wanna rest.” I dare to say that none of my interviewees 
demonstrated obvious “zest.” Although samonims are doing a lot of things for their 
churches, it is hard to say that their capacity to act is enhanced because they are doing 
things from a sense of duty. The interviewed samonims did not show clarity, a better 
understanding of self, other, and the relationship. Rather, many of them described 
ambiguity in their identities, relationships, and positions. Also, while the level of their 
sense of worth varied, their being a samonim does not seem to affect positively their 
sense of worth. The hardship and difficulties they face as samonims (theme 4-3) and 
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judgment and blame by the congregants (theme 4-4) all contribute to deteriorating 
samonims ’ sense of worth. Even special treatment that samonims often enjoy (theme 6-1) 
does not influence their sense of worth because they well know that the special treatment 
is given because of their husbands, not themselves. As a result of all these, samonims 
become tired of people, which leads to a lack of desire for more connection and/or fear of 
further hurt and exploitation. Many of them described their disappointment in people and 
desire to avoid further relationships: 

Young: “I stopped attending the church, and cut off connection with congregants” 

Sookie: “So I am quiet in the church and avoid contact with anyone. That’s safe 
and comfortable” 

Yoon: “I wanted to go to a mountain where no one could find me. I just want to 
breathe... They [congregants] made me almost choke. I was afraid of confronting 
them.” 

Considering that “the five good things” are outcomes of growth-fostering 
relationships, this overall lack of “five good things” in samonims indicates samonims do 
not enjoy many growth-fostering relationships, nor any that entail mutual empathy and 
mutual empowerment. 401 Actually, one form of samonims'’ sufferings identified through 
interviews was relational isolation (theme 4-1), which means chronic disconnection. 
Unlike acute disconnection, which can be growth-fostering if handled correctly in an 
empowering relationship, Jordan explains that chronic disconnection—in which the 
injured person is not encouraged to communicate her or his hurt—causes suffering by 
making the person “feel profoundly disempowered and unseen” and “twist herself or 
himself to fit in.” 402 

401 Ibid., 30. 

402 Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy , 25-26. 
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While I could not find evidences of five good things in the interviewees at the 
beginning of the interviews, I realized that, as interview session proceeded, interviewees 
became talkative and more energetic. This was amazing to observe: seeds of five good 
things were still alive in them and those seeds could easily germinate through genuine 
connection. 

Also, I have known samonims other than the interviewees who showed five good 
things including zest. While the overall situations for samonims may be adverse and thus 
they may easily become enervated, their energy and desire for connection are also hard to 
stunt. I mean the adverse environment can influence negatively samonims'’ energy and 
desire for connection, but it may not be as crucial as RCT maintains. The samonim’s 
inner power matters as well. Here, IFS can provide an alternative interpretation and hope 
for improvement. If the samonim can maintain her Self-led state, she can stay calm and 
peaceful regardless of her environment. Also, the Self is eager for and motivates toward 
connection. Therefore, if a samonim can be Self-led, she can demonstrate five good 
things in her life. IFS may argue that the reason why samonims lack the five good things 
is because other parts than the Self, such as hard-working managers or wounded exiles, 
are controlling her inner world, rather than because of her external environment. I 
suppose that both external environment and inner dynamics are responsible for the 
interviewed samonims'’ lack of five good things. Samonims who have access to their 
Selves and exercise Self-leadership can deal with the external stressors more effectively, 
so samonims can benefit from IFS practice in coping with their adverse situations. 
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Disconnection 


One of the key concepts of RCT is that we grow through and toward 
relationship/connection. 403 According to RCT theorists, two aspects of connection that 
are part of the basic process of growth are mutual empathy and mutual empowerment. 404 
Thus, Miller and Stiver define connection as “an interaction between two or more people 
that is mutually empathic and mutually empowering,” and disconnection as “an encounter 
that works against mutual empathy and mutual empowerment.” 405 Growth-fostering 
relationships are evidenced by five good things, and disconnection by their lack. 

As mentioned before, the interviewed samonims demonstrated a low level of the 
five good things and expressed their suffering due to relational isolation. Isolation began 
when they became samonims ; thus more than ten years of isolation was common. Briefly 
speaking, the interviewed samonims were suffering from chronic disconnection, marked 
by lack of mutual empathy and mutual empowerment. Consequently, they manifested a 
high level of five bad things, the opposites of the five good things: “a lack of zest, low 
self-esteem, a sense of powerlessness, a lack of understanding of why things go wrong, 
and a turning away from connection,” often with confusion and “feeling crazy.” 406 

While RCT admits that disconnection is normative in relationships, it also argues 
that chronic disconnection in unequal, non-mutual relationships is “the primary source of 
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human suffering.” 407 Samonims whom I interviewed have been influenced by chronic 
disconnection in one way or another: Sue and Sookie became totally withdrawn; Yoon 
lost trust in congregants and stopped talking with any of them; Young blamed herself and 
her husband; Soonie lost an intimate relationship with her husband; and all suffered from, 
according to their statements, low self-esteem and lack of energy. Miller and Stiver 
enumerate strategies that a person in chronic disconnection uses to stay out of 
relationship to ward off further wounding: emotional disengagement, role-playing, and 
replication. 408 1 noticed many samonims were using or had once used these strategies. For 
example, as emotional disengagement strategies, Young, Sookie, and Sue used 
“withdrawal,” and Soonie, Young, and EunSuk used “preoccupation” with other things 
like education or career work. Also, as role-playing strategies, most samonims have used 
the strategy of “performing” their samonims' duties without authentic engagement. 

Disconnection itself is normative and Janus-faced: if it is treated empathically in 
mutual relationship, it can strengthen connection; however, if the person is involved in 
non-mutual, non-empathic relationships, disconnection creates many negative results. 409 
Regrettably, most relationships in which the interviewed samonims had been involved 


407 Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy, 25-26; Maureen Walker, “How Relationships Heal," in 
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were non-mutual, non-empathic ones. Samonims do not feel their relationships with 
congregants as mutual or empathic; rather the relationships are judgmental, critical, and 
unstable (theme 4-4. Attention and Judgment by Others). They have no friend to talk with 
in a mutual, empathic relation (theme 4-1. Relational isolation). They have to handle their 
suffering by themselves in isolation. This chronic disconnection has negatively 
influenced them in the long run. 

That being said, I was surprised that interviewees seemed to connect with me 
quickly and easily during the interviews. They were very talkative and energetic during 
the interviews. They looked “alive.” Five out of eight interviewees also gave me 
feedback that they enjoyed the interview and it was a comfortable and healing time for 
them. I sensed that their capability of connection was intact and well engaged. What they 
needed was a comfortable samonim with whom to connect. Here I saw hope. If they 
could only find a person with whom to comfortably connect, it would be greatly helpful. 
Thus, the strategies for the care for samonims need to include options for samonims to 
have a conversation partner. 

Relational Image and Relational Paradox 

Relational images refer to “the inner constructions and expectations we each 
create out of our experience in relationships” and thus are where “our expectations of 
relationships are held.” 410 According to RCT theorists, “Chronic disconnection leads to 
negative relational images,” and if these negative relational images are rigidly fixed and 
painful, they “keep us locked out of relationships and therefore out of hope,” which 
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Miller calls “condemned isolation.” 411 Jordan describes how negative relational images 

and ensuing condemned isolation lead to relational paradox: 

In condemned isolation we feel immobilized, unworthy, and alone, and we feel 
that we have created this reality. The individual feels that she or he is to blame for 
her or his powerlessness and hopelessness and there is something intrinsically 
“wrong” with her or him. Under such conditions, she or he will not risk the 
vulnerability necessary to make connections. The threat of further isolation is 
simply too great. Miller and Stiver (1997) coined the term central relational 
paradox to capture what happens in this situation. Though we deeply desire and 
need connections, we are terrified of what will happen if we move into the 
vulnerability necessary to make deep connection, so we keep large aspects of 
ourselves out of connection. We develop strategies of disconnection, trying to 
protect ourselves by disconnecting, keeping parts of ourselves split off. We 
develop these strategies to avoid isolation, but paradoxically they contribute to 
our sense of isolation and being unseen. 412 

Negative relational images are common among the samonims I interviewed. For 
example, Soonie and Hee stated, “If a samo is competent, a pastor and congregants are 
annoyed.” Jong said, “I cannot open my mind to anyone because that will make troubles 
to my husband or to the church, and ultimately to God.” Young complained with a deep 
sigh, “No one can understand me, so it is of no use to talk with anyone.” Sue implied that 
she was withdrawn from relationships with church people by saying, “I am tired of them. 
I just want to be away from them and rest.” 

The interviewed samonims commonly spoke about their experience of chronic 
disconnection and relational isolation, especially in their churches. Relational isolation 
led them to the negative relational images shown above. Among them, Sookie’s case 
demonstrated well the dynamic of relational image and condemned isolation. 
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Early in life Sookie developed somewhat positive and active relational images 
like, “If I approach others with love and care, they will also come to me with the same 
affection.” However, after she became a samonim she experienced the exact opposite. 
Although she tried to approach congregants with love and care, they responded to her in a 
cold and judgmental manner. Her relational images gradually changed to negative ones 
like, “No matter how I try to satisfy my church people, they hate me,” or “I am not 
enough to be a good samo.” Thereafter, she withdrew from contact with church persons. 
She felt lonely, and wanted a true connection with people in her church, but at the same 
time she was afraid of being hurt again. She suffered from not only loneliness but also 
self-blame, hopelessness, and unworthiness. This was what Miller called condemned 
isolation. Under this situation, Sookie tried to avoid any contact with the church people 
out of fear of further hurt, although paradoxically she desired a true connection. This state 
showed well the situation of relational paradox. The more she wanted a true connection, 
the more she felt afraid, and thus the more she became withdrawn from relationships. 

That being said, the concept of relational paradox resonates with the inner 
conflicts among parts in IFS. When Sookie experienced rejection and wounds— 
condemned isolation—from her relationships with church people, an exile part was 
formed. And a protector part began to make her avoid further relationships because it 
tried to protect Sookie from similar wounds. However, the exile part, or other part that 
desires an intimate relationship, drove her to other relationships, so the protector worked 
harder to avoid relationships. Here, we can see the polarization between the protector and 
exile or other relationship-enjoying part. The strong beliefs and negative feelings about 
her worth and her relationships, which RCT names controlling relational images, can be 
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identified as a burden the polarized parts carry. RCT suggests corrective strategies to 
challenge this situation, by finding and experiencing discrepant relationships either in the 
care-seeker’s memories or through the relationship with the caregiver. IFS points out that 
Self-leadership must deal with polarization and burdens. Thus, while RCT’s strategy is 
relational, IFS’s is more personal. I propose samonims can benefit from both strategies if 
both are implemented in congruence with each samonim's situation and needs. 
Controlling Relational Image 

Jordan articulates the idea that unequal distribution of power, unless it is 
temporary with the intent to help the powerless, is problematic because it creates 
disconnection between the dominant (those who have more power) and the subordinate 
(those who have less or no power). 413 In order to maintain privilege and power, the 
dominant impose a devalued label onto the subordinate, assign the subordinate to duties 
that serve the dominant, and make the unequal status a norm. 414 Negative controlling 
images of the subordinate become part not only of the social norm but also of the 
personal inner image, which make the subordinate feel unworthy and shamed. 415 

Throughout its history, Korea has never been an equal society. In most cases, rich 
males from elite classes C^ 1 ^) have been the dominant groups, enjoying exclusive power 
and privilege. Korean women have been a subordinate group, expected to please and 
serve dominant groups. Just as Miller articulates, Korean women, as a subordinate group, 
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have internalized devalued images that dominants have imposed, provide service for 
others, and are attuned to dominants’ emotions and needs rather than their own. 416 

In the 21 st century, Korean society has much improved in terms of gender 
equality. Nevertheless, it is strange that, within churches, Korean people still maintain the 
traditional and conservative Korean culture. 417 Pan argues that church people project their 
patriarchal and collectivist stereotypes onto samonims: the patriarchal image of samonims 
is that they are kind, soft, and caring women who are docile and obedient without 
complaint under any circumstances, and the collectivist image of samonims is of women 
who are sacrificing and suppressing themselves in order to maintain the harmony of the 
entire community. 418 Thus, Korean church people consolidate these controlling images of 
a good samonim as an incarnation of an ideal woman under the Korean patriarchal 
system. 419 

“Controlling images” are defined as “images constructed by the dominant group 
that represent distortions of the nondominant cultural group being depicted, with the 
intent of disempowering them.” 420 Controlling images of samonims —sacrificing, caring, 
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kind, obedient, silent, enduring, etc.—have been shaped by dominant groups within 
churches, mostly male pastors, and strengthened by laypersons, both male and female. 
Those controlling images define who samonims are, what is acceptable, and what they 
can do. Those images are “actually lies that hold them [samonims] in their ‘place’ and 
induce the notion that change cannot happen.” 421 Unfortunately but often, these images 
are internalized and become part of a samonim ’s relational images. 422 Therefore, many 
samonims try to fit themselves into these controlling images, and thus they cannot live as 
the persons they really are, instead suppressing and disconnecting themselves from their 
authentic selves. 

Controlling images become standards by which congregants judge samonims. 
When a samonim does not fit into these images, they blame her as if something is wrong 
with her. This causes suffering to samonims (theme 4-4. Attention and judgment by 
others). For example, Sue stated, “In this church, people demanded that I more actively 
participate in the church ministry as other samonims. They asked me, why do you not 
behave like a good samol Even my husband asked me to follow their demand. But I just 
couldn’t. I had no energy to do so.” Likewise, Soonie mentioned, “I suddenly became a 
samo. Then I realized, ah, there is a standard that I need to meet. Ah, people are 
evaluating me from that standard. Then, I need to abide by the standard.” These standards 
and expectations are imposed on samonims from the dominant group in the patriarchal 
society—mainly male leaders and their complying women, who form the controlling 
images of a good samonim. This rigid controlling image does not allow samonims to 
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become authentically themselves; instead they try to force themselves into the fixed 
image, which makes samonims feel trapped (theme 4-2). Overall, the controlling image 
of a good samonim is, as Jordan points out, to “create patterns of isolation and 
disempowerment” by confining samonims into fixed molds and shaming them whenever 
they step out of the molds. 

Depression and Anger 

Depression and anger are major emotional states that I sensed during interviews. 
For example, almost all the interviewees expressed their anger in indirect ways such as 
complaining. Also, Young, Sookie, Sue, Yoon, and Eunsuk seemed to be depressed at 
some level when judged by their facial expressions, voice tones, and sometimes their own 
statements implying their depressed moods. Anger and depression are also results of 
chronic disconnection. 

Ideally, “relationship is a two-way interaction, at its best a mutual process 
wherein both parties feel enhanced and empowered through their empathic connection 
with the other.” 423 When women are constricted from developing this necessary and 
meaningful kind of relationship, Alexandra Kaplan argues, women suffer very similar 
intrapsychic conditions related to depression: a sense of loss, suppressed anger and 
aggression, inhibition of their capacity for action or assertiveness, and low self-esteem. 424 


423 Alexandra Kaplan, “The ‘Self-in-Relation’: Implications for Depression in Women,” in 
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The loss of mutually empowering relationships is more than loss of an object. It is “the 


loss of confirmation of their core self-structure.” 425 

The person who suffers loss of core self-structure enters a state of desperate 
sadness. Stiver and Miller point out that when women “have not been able to express 
their sadness and, most important, have not been able to experience it within a context of 
empathic and validating relationships,” their sadness goes underground and depression is 
developed. 426 The major reason for this, the authors assert, is “the very lack of 
recognition of the legitimacy of the sadness.” 427 Therefore, it is pivotal in caring for a 
samonim to have a caregiver who is present with the samonim and can recognize her 
sadness. Just recognizing and listening to the samonim '’s sadness can be helpful. Also, 
from the IFS perspective, not only the external caring person is helpful but also the 
samonim 's Self and God as the recognizing agents of her sadness. In addition, the 
feminist theologian can add other mutually encouraging samomims or samonim groups to 
this list. 

It came as no surprise that samonims seemed to be depressed, given that they 
desperately desired but had fewer opportunities for authentic and mutually empathic 
relationships. They were sad, but no one recognized and understood their loss and 
sadness except God. This sadness lasted not just a few days, but often for years. 
Therefore, their unrelieved loss developed into depression and resulted in low energy. To 
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give some examples, Jong mentioned, “I felt my limit, and I could not control myself. I 
just wanted to die. At the time, I realized that I needed help, but where? I couldn’t find 
any counselor for me.” Young said, “I was so distraught then that I seriously considered 
suicide. I thought, yes, in this case, even a Christian can commit a suicide.” Also, Yoon 
said, “I didn’t want to meet anyone. I hated them all. I cursed them. I just wanted to stop 
breathing, stop living.” All these demonstrate emotional sufferings including depression 
that samonims experienced. 

In experiencing these emotional sufferings, samonims'’ deep desire for authentic 
connection was frustrated and they were also treated in disrespectful ways. When one 
feels about a relationship that “something is wrong or something hurts and needs 
change,” but the change never happens, anger naturally occurs. 428 When anger occurs in a 
context of relationships where we feel safe to express anger and the real reasons for it, 
anger can be a resource to improve the relationship. 429 Unfortunately, this was not the 
case of the interviewed samonims. Rather, they were not allowed to express their anger in 
safe relationships, and it was not even recognized by others. 430 According to Miller, in 
this situation the only way these women’s anger could express itself is “toward 
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indirection and confusion.” 431 1 found that, while Young and Sookie expressed their anger 
by explosion, some of the interviewed samonims expressed their anger only in indirect 
ways—by complaining, withdrawal, or depression—and many of them suffered from 
confusion about their feelings. For example, Yoon expressed her feeling of confusion: “I 
don’t know how I felt, or how I should have felt. I have no idea if I was appropriate. I 
don’t know....” 

On the other hand, anger can be a positive resource in relationships if the anger 
can be expressed and heard in a safe context. 432 Although this was not the case for the 
interviewed samonims, pastoral caregivers who are concerned with developing more 
effective strategies need to consider the real needs of their situations and ensure the 
availability of safe relationships where anger can be heard. 

Strengths and Power 

Despite their sufferings and hardships, the interviewed samonims demonstrated 
many strengths which they had not actually recognized. Miller maintains that many 
women’s psychological qualities that could be appraised as strengths have been ignored 
or distorted as weaknesses by the male culture and, consequently, by women 
themselves. 433 Psychological strengths that Miller enumerates are: acknowledgement of 
vulnerability, weakness, helplessness; ability to pay attention to emotions; participation in 
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the development of others; cooperation; and creativity. 434 The interviewed samonims 
unknowingly demonstrated many of these strengths as described below. 

According to Miller, the capacity to be aware of and tolerate their inevitable 
moments of vulnerability, weakness, and helplessness is a great strength of women. 435 All 
the interviewed samonims articulated the times of vulnerability, weakness, helplessness, 
and suffering that inevitably accompany their position as samonims (category 4. 
Suffering). Samonims were well aware of those emotions and, more importantly, 
tolerated them well. They faced those situations with cries, prayers, and patience 
(category 5. Strategies—patience, faith and prayer, and self-development) for a long 
time, even without hope. This was a great strength! 

Emotionality and the capacity for emotional connection are other strengths found 
in most women. Related to this capability, empathy is also a great strength. Presumably 
this is because samonims take on the responsibility of caring for the church people as 
would a mother. It is not certain whether this emotional capability is a cause or effect of 
their being samonims. However, it is true that their being samonims for years cultivated 
these qualities in them. Regarding a samonim's emotional connection, Jong said, “People 
come to me for counseling, talking, or advice. They know I can feel for them. I can 
connect with them, and they feel that. They do not go to the pastor. Instead, they come to 
me.” Likewise, Young, Hee, Soonie, EunSuk, and Sookie all mentioned their capacity for 
empathy and thus their ministry as counselors for church people. However, I did not find 
any evidence that their emotional and empathic capabilities were able to serve for 
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themselves. After she stopped being a samonim. Young said regretfully, “I didn’t care for 
myself because I wasn’t aware how I felt and what I wanted. I thought, I should have not 
wanted anything, I should have not possessed anything for myself, and there should have 
been nothing for me.” This imbalance between other-care and self-care needs to be 
addressed from a feminist theological perspective, which will be presented in the next 
chapter. 

“Participating in the development of others” was the most apparent strength in 
samonims ’ lives. 436 Samonim s’ lives have been dedicated to supporting and serving 
others—church people and their husbands, that is, pastors (theme 1-1. Samonim as a 
mother, theme 1-2. Invisible Helper and Supporter of Her Husband). Actually, many 
interviewed samonims assumed this role with enthusiasm, believing they were 
participating in God’s mission. 

“Cooperation” is, needless to say, what samonims are very good at. Samonims are 
cooperative with their husbands as co-ministers. Regardless of their inherent disposition, 
samonims'’ roles and life styles had led them to be cooperative. 437 All the interviewed 
samonims agreed that they were willing to be and had to be cooperative with their 
husbands. 


436 Miller, Toward a New Psychology of Women, 40. 
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Miller defines power as “the capacity to produce a change.” 438 She stresses that 


women’s ability to foster the growth of others—to empower others—is itself a very 
powerful thing. 439 Viewed in this light, samonims may be said to have used their power— 
capacity to produce a change—to care for the church and their husbands. However, at the 
same time, my sense is that their power was not exercised on their own behalf but rather 
they seemed to be exploited or forced to use their capabilities for serving others. If 
viewed in this way, these qualities may be difficult to identify these qualities as power. 

I intentionally included a question in the interview agenda, “What kind of power 
do you think have as a samonimT > (theme 6-3 power and influence). I wanted to hear 
how samonims recognize and name their power. To this question, interviewees, after a 
little hesitancy and denial (“power? What power? No power. How can a samo have any 
kind of power? I haven’t thought about it”), answered differently: Hee, Soonie, and 
EunSuk identified samonims ’ spiritual power such as their powerful prayer; Jong, Young, 
and Soonie mentioned personal influence on the congregants as a caregiver and 
counselor; and Sookie and Yoon stated the power to influence their husband’s decision 
making. 

From their responses, I sense that although interviewees have not apparently 
recognized their power and influence, they admit that they have it in some form. They are 
not solely victims of the patriarchy. Rather, they also have and exercise a kind of power. 
To facilitate their own empowerment, I maintain that their existing power and influence 
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need to be clearly identified, along with the fact that they exert that power under their 
own control. 

In addition, I need to mention Yoon’s power. Yoon added her power as a senior 
pastor’s wife to influence or control other low-ranking pastors’ wives. This recognition 
that Yoon as the high-ranking samonim has control and power over lower-ranking 
samonims needs attention since it implies power differentials within samonims according 
to their husbands’ position and can lead to potential oppression of samonims by other 
samonims. Because of her husband’s position as a senior pastor, Yoon was automatically 
granted authority as a senior samonim. With this authority, she may have been able to 
take good care of other lower-ranking samonims as a leader. However, there is always the 
potential risk that she would exert this authority to marginalize or oppress other 
samonims who have less power. This is an example of power-over culture within the 
samonims'’ community, and this can contribute to disconnection and suffering. The 
pastoral caregiver concerned with the empowerment of samonims needs to pay attention 
to the issue of power imbalance within a samonims ’ group and address this with the 
involved samonims. 

Implications for Counseling Samonims 

Recognizing that real healing and growth occur in the context of a mutually 
empathic and responsive relationship, 440 the goal of RCT is “ precisely mutual 
empowerment,” “increased connection—connection that is mutually empathic and 
mutually empowering,” and to “provide a new relational experience.” 441 Miller and Stiver 
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articulate this insight into the role of counseling and therapy as it applies to developing 


the capacity for relationship: 

We believe that the centerpiece of psychotherapy is the creation of a new 
relationship—a relationship in which the patient can include more of herself, that 
is, more of her experience and of her feelings about that experience, the parts she 
has had to keep out of relationships in the past... Therapy is a relationship in its 
own right, a specially designed relationship intended to help the patient work on 
finding a way through disconnections to new connections, first with the therapist 
and then with other people. 442 

To approach this goal, the caregiver can attend to connection and disconnection 
between the caregiver and a samonim during the session. 443 The most important task of 
the caregiver is to provide a mutually empathic, mutually empowering relationship to the 
samonim 444 In doing so, the caregiver acknowledges the samonim ’s probable central 
relational paradox—both longing for and terror of connection—and remains “empathic as 
both sides of the paradox emerge.” 445 Also, the caregiver needs to be courageous enough 
to be vulnerable and authentic in the face of empathic failure. 446 Another important factor 
in the caregiving is mutuality. 447 The caregiver, through sensitivity and responsiveness, 
can demonstrate that, not only does the samonim change, but the samonim has influence 
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on the caregiver, and, in a group setting, on the group members as well—that is, other 
people can be moved, changed, and affected by the samonim . 448 

Consideration of social and cultural factors is pivotal. Miller asserts that culture, 
which relationships both represent and reproduce, has “everything to do with 
psychological growth and development.” 449 That means that if a dominant culture does 
not provide a growth-fostering impetus, people learn disconnection that creates 
psychological problems and suffering. 450 In the caregiving for samonims , the cultural 
factors, which have contributed to their suffering from lack of mutually empowering 
relationships and from oppression, inevitably include the patriarchal Korean church 
system. It can be awareness-raising to scrutinize with samonims patriarchal influences— 
such as relational images or controlling images—prevalent in Korean churches. In the 
care plan that I present in the last chapter, I include one session designated for this task. 
Also, as implied by Yoon’s comment, the division of samonims into dominant- 
subordinate statuses, with an ensuing power imbalance within samonims'’ group, is to be 
addressed. This discussion will address the need for a multi-level analysis of samonims ’ 
experiences, including class-analysis and gender-analysis. 

Another thing that the counselor needs to ponder is how to enhance the self¬ 
empathy of the samonim. RCT theorists repeatedly lament that women develop empathy 
toward others but their self-empathy is under-developed. 451 This imbalance between 
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other-care and self-care is addressed in the next chapter as I endeavor to develop a more 


liberative ethical norm from contemporary feminist theology. Here, it is enough to 
mention that the pastoral caregiver needs to encourage samonims to maintain a balance 
between the two. In doing so, it is important to emphasize self-care more because it has 
been diminished and needs to be re-cultivated. 

Conclusion 

In this chapter, relational cultural therapy engages two perspectives to interpret 
samonim’ experiences: the cultural and relational perspectives. This reflection also 
provides insight for the empowerment of samonims at the cultural and relational levels. 

As in the previous chapter, this chapter contributes to fulfilling the first sub- 
movement of Browning’s fundamental practical theological project—descriptive 
theology. Within these two chapters, IFS and RCT were invited as conversation partners 
that provide different insights from their own theoretical frameworks. With collaboration 
between these models, samonims'’ experiences can be described and understood more 
thoroughly from a multilayered perspective, which contributes to making a thick 
description of them. 

In the following chapter, I move into the second and the third sub-movements— 
historical theology and systematic theology—with the employment of feminist theology. 
Feminist theology will provide wisdom and guidance to see what Christian tradition has 
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implied for samonims ’ situations and how the normative ethics are to be modified in 
order for a pastoral caregiver to provide with them meaningful and appropriate care. 
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CHAPTER 6 


HISTORICAL AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIES 
GUIDED BY FEMINIST THEOLOGY 

Historical theology, the second sub-movement of fundamental practical theology 
as it is structured by Browning, involves an examination of Christian texts, traditions, and 
history for their implications for the present situation. 452 Not only is the spiritual 
interpretation of Christian traditions included, but historical theology is itself expanded 
into an interpretation of texts that gives particular consideration to “human needs or the 
pressures of the social-systemic and ecological environments.” 453 Thus, it presents a 
theological reflection on how Christian norms and texts must correctly be understood to 
address and heal the current situation of samonims. 

Built on this historical theological reflection, systematic theology goes further to 
“examine the large, encompassing themes of our present practices and the vision latent in 
them,” by investigating “general themes of the gospel that respond to the general 
questions that characterize the situations of the present.” 454 In the process of identifying 
the common issues and searching for Christian texts to address these issues, systematic 
theology logically introduces theological ethics—norms that suggest how Christians 
should act in today’s human situations. 455 
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With this in mind, I employ feminist theology (°j y c3 as an interpretative 
guide for both historical theology and systematic theology. Feminist theology, with its 
critical filter, examines Christian texts, traditions, and history above all for their impact 
primarily on wo/men and also on all creatures. It explores resources for wo/men’s dignity 
within the Christian sources and at the same time confronts the harm that Christianity has 
done to women. Feminist theology is concerned with how Christianity has interacted with 
social, systemic environments in which women live. Therefore, it offers significant 
insights into the task of historical theology. 

Further, feminist theology goes beyond criticism of Christianity’s limitations and 
the harm done to wo/men; it includes establishing active ethical norms—how wo/men 
should be treated as members of the Christian community. 456 It claims general themes 
such as human equality, justice, and women’s dignity, etc. Therefore, I am convinced that 
feminist theology offers an effective foundation for engaging in tasks relative to historical 
theology and systematic theology that can improve samonims ’ situations. 

In this chapter, I first examine how Christianity has addressed the situations of 
women, both in Western countries and in Korea, reviewing that history through the 
perspectives of both Western and Korean feminist theologians. To fulfill this historical 
theological task, I refer to two Western feminist theologians, Mary Daly from the most 
radical feminists and Rosemary Radford Ruether from the revisionists. I choose these 
scholars because they cover the range of the history of feminist theology. Daly is a 
representative of the first feminist theologians who had to raise her voice very strongly to 
draw public attention to the issues that had not been brought out in theological academia. 

456 Osmer refers to this as “the normative task” of practical theology. Osmer, 8. 
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Thus, her critical voice was radical. Ruether was relatively moderate because she could 
build on the work of these first scholars. These two scholars, however, commonly 
criticize the Christian tradition for its failure to promote the full humanity of wo/men. 
Their major difference is that, while Daly harshly criticized, and finally rejected and left 
Christianity, Ruether has remained engaged with Christianity and continues to make 
efforts to revise it from the feminist perspective. I think both have implications for the 
empowerment of samonims. With the insight from Daly, samonims can be encouraged to 
face the reality of how the Christian value system has regarded and (mis)treated women, 
which is embedded in the Christian tradition and still influences samonims’’ experiences. 
Also, samonims can be infonned by Ruether’s work to find alternatives to the 
androcentric Christian traditions and discover resources for their empowerment from 
other Christian traditions. 

For a reflection on the history of Korean Christianity and wo/men’s status, I refer 
to Korean feminist theologians, Nam-Soon Kang, Hyun Kyung Chung, Flee-An Choi, 
and Suk-Jin Lee. Kang and Chung, as early feminist theologians, who have actively 
raised their feminist voices in academia and in the ministerial/educational field. Choi and 
Lee also present a critical perspective on the issue of Korean culture and wo/men. 

Then, I explore, from the perspective of feminist theologians, one of the general 
themes in the Christian gospel, love, in particular as it relates to samonims’’ situations. 
This theological reflection on ‘Love,’ as the third sub-movement, systematic theological 
reflection, will lead to identifying an important norm of love, balance, and mutuality. For 
this, I refer to the contemporary feminist pastoral theologians, primarily Bonnie Miller- 
McLemore, Jeanne Stevenson Moessner, and Christie Cozad Neuger. Systematic 
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theology’s focus on the themes of love will provide us with the ethical norms of how 


present-day Christianity can faithfully respond to issues related to samonims and how the 
current practices of pastoral counseling ought to be reconstructed to effectively empower 
samonims. 

Christianity and Women 

With its liberating message, Christianity has the potential to liberate wo/men. 457 
However, as assessed by radical feminists, throughout its history Christianity has 
appeared at best to be ambiguous in regard to women and misogynist at worst, with 
tensions “between the Christian teachings on the worth of every human person and the 
oppressive, misogynistic ideas” and also “between a pseudo-glorification of ‘women’ and 
degrading teachings and practices concerning real women.” 458 A radical feminist 
theologian, Mary Daly, clearly shows how Christianity has buttressed misogyny by 
endorsing women’s inherent inferiority and evil nature with androcentric theology and 
pedantic philosophy. 459 

For example, Daly demonstrates that in both the Old and New Testaments, which 
were written against the backdrop of patriarchal culture, women emerge as “subjugated 
and inferior beings,” created immutably inferior, not merely physically but also 
intellectually and morally. Eve was the temptress in the story of the Fall, and thus women 


457 1 intentionally use the expression “wo/men” instead of “women” hereafter in order to signify 
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were made subordinate to males as approved in Pauline texts. 460 In the patristic period, 
church Fathers affirmed women’s inferiority and defectiveness by their use of degrading 
expressions like “Devil’s gateway,” “Not made to the image of God,” “Dull-witted 
creature,” etc. 461 This disparaging and misogynous attitude still remained in the Middle 
Ages, although one thing that was new in the Middle Ages was “the assimilation into 
theology of Aristotelianism.” 462 Thus, Thomas Aquinas, following Aristotle, emphasized 
the defectiveness of women, writing that a woman is “a misbegotten male.” 463 Even after 
the modern period, when the Industrial Revolution led to feminine emancipation, Daly 
argues, theologians and church leaders like the Catholic popes “continued to justify the 
traditional subordinate and legally helpless situation of married women.” 464 Daly points 
out that Christian theologians’ misogynistic remarks were prevalent not only in Catholic 
churches but also among other Christians: Karl Barth’s proclamation that “a woman is 
ontologically subordinate to man as her ‘head’,” Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s writing that 
“women should be subject to their husbands,” and Episcopal Bishop C. Kilmer Myers’ 
assertion that “Since Jesus is male, women cannot be ordained.” 465 All in all, Daly 
concludes, “The entire conceptual systems of theology and ethics, developed under the 
conditions of patriarchy, have been the products of males and tend to serve the interest of 
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sexist society.” 466 Unfortunately, this misogynous viewpoint toward women has soaked 
into Christianity and been transmitted to Korea. Thus, Korean Christianity also shares 
misogynist attitudes and this is still the case in regard to samonims , although public 
expressions of this have gradually lessened. 

Having said this, Daly also mentions the flip side of the relation of Christianity to 
women: that is, the liberating message of Christian texts and women’s claim to that 
liberation, which, though weak, have been maintained throughout history. Christian 
leaders and theologians, since they were not unaware of the equal dignity of both men 
and women as Imago Dei , adopted awkward and ambiguous attitudes toward women in 
order to justify women’s inherent inferiority, associating them with evil and defectiveness 
against their dignity manifested in Christian texts. As a result, their arguments were 
“inauthentic” and contradictory; hence Daly asserts that “the record of Christianity in 
regard to women is a record of contradictions.” 467 

Daly takes a very radical stance because she belongs to the first generation of 
feminists who did the pioneering work of awareness raising. In comparison, Ruether, 
who belongs to revisionist feminists who built on the work of earlier feminists, has a 
more positive perspective of Christian traditions in regard to wo/men. Like Daly, Ruether 
also recognizes that all the Christian traditions have been “distorted by sexism” 468 and 
“the full humanity of women.. .is not fully known. It has not existed in history.” 469 At the 
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same time, she affirms, “Still, the humanity of women, although diminished, has not been 
destroyed. It has constantly affirmed itself, often in only limited and subversive ways, 
and it has been touchstone against which we test and criticize all that diminishes us.” 470 
While Ruether affirms that “feminist theology cannot be done from the existing base of 
the Christian Bible” because they “have been shaped in their formation, their 
transmission, and their canonization to sacralize patriarchy” and make “absence and 
silence” the norm for women, she still offers guidelines how feminist theologians’ can 
use existing texts from the feminist perspective: “read between the lines of patriarchal 
texts,” “find fragments of our own experience that were not completely erased,” and/or 
explore remaining alternatives “outside of canonized texts.” 471 With this insight, Ruether 
provides a collection of texts that she judges can be used for feminist theology. 472 Also, 
alongside negative examples, Ruether juxtaposes positive examples of women who 
exercised their leadership either officially or unofficially in Christian churches, as well as 
some men who supported female leaders, and some religious groups, namely Quakers 
and Shakers, that implemented gender equality to offset obstinate Christian theologians 
and church leaders who tried to maintain anti-female theologies throughout church 
history. 473 
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Based on these alternatives to patriarchal definitions of women that accumulated 
over a long history, “feminist theology emerged as a grassroots challenge to traditional 
views of women’s role in religion and society.” 474 In the women’s movement of the late 
1960s and early 1970s, women finally found a supportive “social matrix” that allowed 
them to articulate their disconcerting experiences. 475 Since the second-wave feminist 
movement in the 1960s, more and more women have gained higher education in 
theological institutions that had been allowed only to males, and thus more and more 
female theologians have gained their own voices with their feminist theological critiques 
as students, teachers, ordained ministers, and lay leaders in theological seminaries and 
churches. 476 Questioning traditional theology that had justified “male dominance and 
female subordination,” and seeking to reconstruct alternative theological symbols “in a 
gender-inclusive and egalitarian way,” 477 the pioneering feminist theologians in the 20 th 
century established the foundation for the upcoming growth of feminist theologies that 
expand their scope to include multiple perspectives from various cultural backgrounds— 


474 Serene Jones, Feminist Theory and Christian Theology: Cartographies of Grace (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2000), 13. 
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not only gender, but also race, class, sexual orientation, and ethnicity—as well as for the 


development of a keen interest in humanity’s relation to nature. 

Feminist theology, according to Ruether, has a uniqueness in “its use of the 
criterion of women’s experience” and women’s claim of feminist principles for 
themselves. 478 As an important standard, Ruether articulates “the principle of feminist 
theology”: 

The critical principle of feminist theology is the promotion of the full humanity of 
women. Whatever denies, diminishes, or distorts the full humanity of women is, 
therefore, appraised as not redemptive. Theologically speaking, whatever 
diminishes or denies the full humanity of women must be presumed not to reflect 
the divine or an authentic relation to the divine, or to reflect the authentic nature 
of things, or to be the message or work of an authentic redeemer or a community 
of redemption. This negative principle also implies the positive principle: what 
does promote the full humanity of women is of the Holy, it does reflect true 
relation to the divine, it is the true nature of things, the authentic message of 
redemption and the mission of redemptive community. 479 

The ultimate goal of feminist theology in this dissertation is to remove and correct 
distorted androcentric features of existing Christianity and to make God’s authentic will 
be done here in our immediate lives. In other words, the ultimate purposes of feminist 
theology are to bring about the fullness of humanity in order to restore the image of God, 
in both male and female, and the flourishing of human beings and all of nature. Because 
of the imbalance that has existed for long, it is the empowerment and uplifting of the 
oppressed that is essential in order to create an equitable balance. That is, the 
empowerment of women, including samonims, needs to come first in order to embark on 
this feminist theological task. In addition to disclosing the androcentric distortion of 
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Christian traditions and practices, feminist theology provides reconstructed theological 
themes that better embody God’s will authentically manifested in the ministries of the 
prophets and Jesus. Among these revised theological themes, feminist theologians can 
find new norms for the flourishing and full humanity of all creatures, both male and 
female, both humanity and nature. Discussion of these reconstructed norms from the 
perspective of feminist theology will be presented in a later section of this chapter. 

Before addressing these, in the next section I will explore Korean Christianity and its 
relation with and impact on Korean women in general, samonims in particular. 

Korean Christianity and Samonims 

In Korean history, Christianity has been a two-faced Janus to Korean women. The 
first face was that of a revolutionary liberation: transplanted in Korean soil at a time 
when women found no way to claim dignity within the extremely patriarchal culture, 
Christianity offered Korean women liberating messages and opportunities to realize 
themselves. 480 A Korean feminist theologian, Sook-Jin Lee, recapitulates the liberating 
impact of Christianity on Korean women as follows: 

Through Christianity, Korean women recognized the oppressive situation they had 
been under, freed themselves from illiteracy by education, realized their human 
dignity as children of God by baptism, found their identity by obtaining their own 
names, and eventually developed their potential powers and leadership by actively 
participating in ministry. Overall, they established self-identity and stood as 


480 It is commonly affirmed by many Korean feminist theologians that Christianity, despite its 
limitations, contributed to the radical awakening of Korean women and enhanced their self-realization 
through the liberating messages and institutional support for their education and ministry. For example, see 
Nam-Soon Kang, P'eminisut'u sinhak: yosong, ydngsdng, saengmyong [Feminist Theology: Gender, 
Spirituality, Life] (Seoul, Korea: Han'guk Sinhak Yon'guso, 2002), 284-285; Man-Ja Choi, Yosong id sam, 
kurigo sinhak: 1980-1990-yondae Han'guk yosong sinhak id chujedul [Women’s Lives and Theology: 
Main Themes in Korean Feminist Theology in 1980s and 1990s] (Seoul, Korea: Taehan Kidokkyo Sohoe, 
2005), 90-91; Hee-An Choi, Korean Women and God: Experiencing God in a Multi-religious Colonial 
Context (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis books), 44. 
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independent subjects through the missionary space that Christianity had opened to 
them. 481 

However, Christianity, co-opted by patriarchy, also wore the opposite face of 
Janus, one that continued the oppression of Korean women. The mechanism of 
oppression was multilayered: It was composed of the patriarchal ideology within the 
fundamentalist theology that the first missionaries brought and taught, the already- 
established Confucian patriarchy, and the colonial modernism of the time. All these 
interacted to domesticate Korean women as an obedient lower species and to extinguish 
women’s leadership. 

The deplorable deformation of Korean Christianity occurred as Christianity, 
having patriarchal features in itself, combined with Confucianism to create a stronger 
sexist religion. Jung-Sin Park describes the encounter of Christianity and Confucianism 
as “a collision of ‘vertical’ Confucianism and ‘horizontal’ Christianity, which entailed 
unavoidable conflict and tension.” 482 At the outset, the prophetic message of Christianity 
challenged and resisted Confucian patriarchy. However, it did not take long for 
Christianity to mingle with Confucianism. Nam-Soon Kang asserts that the combination 
of patriarchal aspects of Christianity and Confucian patriarchy created a much more 
sexist Christianity. 483 She argues, “This combination is one of the fundamental reasons 
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why women’s leadership in Korean Christianity is so restricted.” 484 Thus she calls the 


conjoining of Christianity and Confucianism “the disastrous encounter.” 485 

The result of the deformation of Korean Christianity was the creation of 
“Confucian Christianity 7 ) -^32.),” namely, Confucianism within Christianity 
(7j ^TI -^-H). 486 Just as Confucianism emphasizes the family relationship, based 
on the father-son relation, as a fundamental and dominant unit, Christian churches 
imbued with Confucianism regard a church as a big family under the headship of the 
senior—exclusively male—pastor. Consequently, a samonim was demoted to a position 
subsidiary to male leadership, and she was supposed to take care of the church members 
just like a mother in a Confucian family (as reflected in Themel-1 from the samonim 
interviews). All the interviewees counted their mother-role as the first and foremost role. 
No one doubted that by asking, “By the way, why on earth should a samo be a mother?” 
Through the Confucian understanding of church as a family, samonims' mother-role 
seems to be taken for granted by all church people, including samonims themselves. 
Women’s obedience to male leadership—which was manifested in a samonim '’s 
obedience to the senior pastor, her husband—was considered an imperative for the 
harmony of the church. Samonims —though other female congregants are often included 
in decision-making committees in their churches—are still excluded from official 
leadership in many churches (Theme 1-2, 3-1). 
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Having said that, I do not deny that Korean women’s leadership has shone 
throughout Korean Christian history. At the early stage of Korean Christianity, women 
ministers called “Bible women -^-^1)” joined very actively in the evangelical 
ministry and contributed enormously to the growth of Korean Christianity. 487 However, 
with the surge of ordained male ministers, while struggling with their own unequal 
treatment (receiving only 5-20% of the pay given to male pastors) and forced into 
subordinate positions, they gradually disappeared from Korean Christian history. 488 Then, 
female pastors replaced Bible women, but they also struggled to be allowed ordination. 
Although in recent times, relatively many Korean denominations allow female 
ordination, female pastors are still faced by difficulties that have resulted from sexism: 
rejection by church people who think that female pastors are not qualified enough; lack of 
actual places to work because female pastors are not welcomed; and limited opportunity 
by being offered only subsidiary roles to male senior pastors in ministry. 489 

In the 21 st century, in spite of the improvement of women’s position entailed in 
modernization and the gradual diminution of patriarchal ideology in Korean society, 
church people strangely retain the traditional—patriarchal and collectivist—image of 
samonims in their churches. 490 They want to retain traditional, patriarchal beliefs and 
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practices inside their churches despite changes outside. 491 Pan ascribes this phenomenon 
to church people’s tendency to project (-t _a 1') onto the church their most fundamental 
values that were inculcated in their own youth. With the increase in the number of old 
people in the churches, the result seems to be the enhancement of traditional values. 492 

Despite the impressive endeavors and outstanding academic and theological 
achievements of Korean feminist theologians over the past thirty years, still Korean 
feminist theology is regarded as the elites’ preserve in academic fields only, thus lacking 
any direct impact on actual lives of church women. 493 It is anticipated that it will take a 
while until Korean feminist theology has influenced most samonims , situations and 
transformed them. Therefore, it is Korean feminist theologians’ responsibility to 
publicize the feminist theological perspective to church people. 

Until now, under Korean culture, women’s virtuous life style is regarded as a 
“male-dependent, male-centered, and family-centered” life. 494 Therefore, a recognition of 
oneself as an independent individual—the starting point of feminist consciousness 495 — 
can hardly be found among samonims, who are the embodiment of traditional Korean 
women. It has been deemed culturally appropriate that a samonim yield the leadership 
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position to her husband and that she not be rewarded for her many labors (Theme 1-2 and 
2-1). 496 Soonie’s remark demonstrates clearly this tendency of yielding leadership: 


“I think a scimo can have power in some sense.. .as a counselor? Or a person of 
prayer? Absolutely. Or a scimo can do something in the system, huh? To lead the 
entire church, maybe.. .But.. .then, the pastor may not like that. He may hate it. 
Definitely. He may complain, ‘This is my work, then why are you interfering my 
work? Just mind your business!’ If a scimo has power, that may make her husband 
annoyed. It may not. I think it depends on the pastor. So it may be wise to discuss 
this with the pastor in advance, and good to get permission from him. Yes. 
Permission is required. Only if he is not annoyed, then the scimo can do anything 
in the church.” 

This situation has not been formed only by males. Many feminists point out 
women’s voluntary cooperation in and support of patriarchy as one of the key factors of 
its survival. 497 Sook-Jin Lee maintains that many women in Korean churches accept the 
gender-hierarchy produced by male hegemony as the Divine order of creation and firmly 
believe obedience to this Divine order is the necessary premise for receiving Divine 
blessing. 498 Lee ascribes this voluntary obedience of Korean church women to their 
identity as subordinates. 499 That is, women leaders in Korean churches —samonims are at 
the center of this role—internalize patriarchal gender-hierarchy as God’s revelation and 
also forcefully teach this to other church women. 500 They have tried to be role models of 
subordinate women in churches and at the same time have worried about and/or opposed 
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church women who did not follow this patriarchal standard. As a result, church women 
including samonims have actively contributed to maintaining patriarchy within Korean 
churches, which has diminished the dignity of themselves and other church women. 

In my view, the voluntariness in samonims’ compliance to and even cooperation 
in the patriarchal system seems somewhat exaggerated, albeit not totally wrong. Rather, 
their cooperation in the patriarchal system is forced, taught, and even unconscious. The 
thing is, it is samonims as well as male leaders who force and teach these values to other 
samonims. I detected this during the interview when Yoon stated regarding her power as 
a samonim, “As a senior samo, I take responsibility to discipline and educate associate 
samonims. You know, those young samonims do not know how to behave as samonims; 
so to speak, I provide the guideline of samonims. What to do and what not to do things. I 
have to teach those things to the young samonims .” As manifested by Yoon’s remark, the 
older or high-ranking samonims with their power and authority, teach younger or low- 
ranking samonims the patriarchal values related to samonims. Therefore, younger or low- 
ranking samonims are forced to fit themselves into the image of a good samonim as 
designated by the patriarchal Korean churches. 

That being said, when one refers to Ruether stating “this positive principle— 
namely, the full humanity of women—has not existed in history,” it is sad but no surprise 
that the Korean church has diminished and/or denied the full humanity of samonims and 
thus has failed to reflect the Divine. 501 Thus we need to make this reality the starting 
point to empower samonims. That is to say, the first thing needed to empower them is to 
enable samonims to recognize their own situation. 

501 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk,\9. 
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It is of prime importance to ponder Gerda Lemer’s advice that the key factors of 
liberation include “the awareness of women that they belong to a subordinate group; that 
they have suffered wrongs as a group; that their condition of subordination is not natural, 
but is societally determined.” 502 Thus samonims need to become aware that their current 
state and their internalized identity as subordinates are both wrong. It is not until this 
awareness happens among a significant number of samonims that the actual task of 
empowerment and liberation can begin. Because I think this awareness-raising is 
necessary in the empowerment of samonims, I intentionally include, in the care plan for 
samonims, sessions for encouraging samonims to discuss these issues with the caregiver 
and also with other samonims. 

Unfortunately, in samonims ’ statements during my interviews, awareness of the 
impact of patriarchy on samonims'’ situations was hardly detected. Although many of the 
interviewees complained about the unequal treatment and hardships they were facing as 
samonims, they did not recognize those as aspects of systemic injustice under the 
patriarchal church system but only as Divine agonies they needed to endure in order to 
complete their Divine calling. They internalized the identity of being inferior and 
subordinate, infused by patriarchal values, and accepted male-hegemonic order as God’s 
creational order. Consequently, they regarded all difficulties as the Divine cross they 
were asked to carry and implicitly—or explicitly—cooperated loyally to uphold the 
patriarchy within Korean churches. This is heartbreaking, and therefore an action is 
required to make this situation clearly seen and discerned. Since within the samonims 
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group that I interviewed no awareness is found yet, the pastoral caregiver with a feminist 
perspective assumes the responsibility to jumpstart the process of raising awareness. 

Once they are touched by the feminist criticism, it can be further discussed among 
samonims. So, in the care plan, I divide the session into two parts: the former is for the 
facilitator’s explanation of the feminist perspective and the latter is for the samonims’’ 
group discussion. 

Critical Dialogues 

While feminist theology is concerned with the influence of Christian tradition, 
interpretation of texts, and Christian communities on samonims, RCT focuses more 
specifically on the relationships samonims have in Christian communities—their 
relationships with their husbands, church members, Scripture, and the Spirit. From RCT’s 
perspective, samonims ’ sufferings are directly related to the unequal and nonmutual 
relationships they have experienced in the Christian communities, which have taken them 
for granted. Informed by RCT, the best resolution for this problem is for samonims to 
experience growth-fostering relationships that are mutually empathic and mutually 
empowering, which can provide corrective experiences. Here, a question may be raised 
by feminist theology: Where and how can they find mutually empowering and empathic 
relationships, especially in their churches, which are saturated with patriarchal values? 
Both feminist theologians and RCT therapists articulate clearly the problems wo/men— 
and samonims for this dissertation—are facing, and they present ideal goals for the 
future. But actual strategies are not clear for samonims’’ situations. In order to reach the 
goals they present, it is essential that the role of feminist theologians and/or RCT 
therapists must be to raise awareness and provide mutually empowering relationships. 
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The problem is that Korean churches lack any—or provide very few—experts to assume 
this task. The feminist theologians’ reformation in Korea proceeds from the top down. 
Therefore, it is currently hard to find any viable feminist theological idea in Korean local 
congregations. I propose that transformation from the bottom up is necessary for 
samonims ’ empowerment. This can be achieved by a handful of committed feminist 
pastoral theologians. They can initiate this transformational task through workshops, 
conferences, or counseling/care sessions for samonims. Whatever format they use, I 
propose that intervention in a group setting will be more effective in Korean society 
because Korean people feel more comfortable in a group setting. Therefore, using a 
group environment will increase the effectiveness of this new trend and will reach a 
greater number of people at one time. The participants in these workshop/conference/care 
sessions can spread the word throughout Korean churches. Continual offerings of those 
sessions and feminist pastoral theologians’ campaigns in public fields, I propose, will 
enable feminist ideas to disseminate throughout Christian communities. The care plan 
presented in this dissertation is also one of those endeavors. 

Again, to the question raised previously—Where and how can they find mutually 
empowering and empathic relationships? —IFS can provide wisdom from a different 
angle. Although samonims have very limited access to mutually empowering and 
empathic relationships in their churches, it may not be such a huge problem as RCT sees 
it, if one considers that technically any relationships with other persons cannot be 
characterized as perfectly mutually empowering and empathic. IFS sheds light on the 
authentically empowering and empathic relationships that the person’s Self has with her 
own inner parts. That means, according to IFS, one can experience an empowering and 
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empathic relationship within oneself. Only the Self, not another person, not even an 
expert, can care for and meet the needs of a person. Plus, the Self-led person can 
experience an empowering and empathic relationship with the Spirit, God. In this light, 
although samonims have no person with whom to make empowering and empathic 
relationships, they can experience those relationships by themselves, with their Self and 
God. This is liberating and very relevant in the Korean Christian situations because, using 
this method, samonims actually do not need many other experts to help them. Also, if a 
samonim is in the Self-led state, the qualities of the Self will not allow unjust situations to 
continue. The samonim ’s Self, with its clarity, can clearly discern injustice facing her; the 
Self feels compassion toward herself; the Self provides confidence and courage for the 
person to act out for public transformation; and in doing so the Self pursues growth- 
fostering connection with oneself and others as well. Because of these qualities of the 
Self, samonims in a Self-led state can be actively involved in the transformational 
movement in any necessary manner. 

Presenting feminist theological thoughts to samonims is a challenging task when 
I am reminded that most Korean Christians are conservative and fundamentalist; they at 
best doubt and at worst demonize feminism. I vividly remember that one radical—in the 
Korean context—feminist theologian and also a former samonim herself, Hyung Kyung 
Chung, was harshly criticized by Korean patriarchal theologians. 50 " Therefore, the most 
important part in this project is to explain feminist theological thoughts in modified, non- 
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feminist language. For this, I may need to change the central terms to more Korean- 
church-friendly ones. 

Further, I can anticipate samonims ’ resistance to feminist theological thoughts 
given my personal experiences of having those conversations with other samonims. They 
may respond, “How can I think those sacrilegious things?” “Yeah, that may be true, but 
so what? Still I need to be a good samo .” “The order in the church is God’s will, so I 
cannot resist it.” Et cetera. It is really difficult to challenge their strongly fixed thought 
structures. If the worst happens, I may be judged a heretic and rejected by mainline 
Christians, which will have a negative impact on the samon zms-empowering project. 

Therefore, in applying feminist ideas, careful selection of words and having an 
authentic attitude are pivotal. Here again, IFS can speak about the qualities of the Self. If 
the caregiver is in the Self-led state during the caregiving sessions, her genuine 
compassion and care will be passed on to the samonim. This also enables the samonim to 
feel an empowering and empathic connection with the caregiver, as RCT encourages. 
Most of all, probable resistance and rejection can be minimized by the authenticity of the 
relationship. 

Thus far, I have reviewed Christian tradition and history related to women’s 
experiences to see how Christian traditions have addressed women’s situations. This 
review fulfills the task of historical theology, the second sub-movement of Browning’s 
fundamental practical theology. Through this historical theological reflection, the tension 
between the oppressive force of patriarchal Christianity and undaunted resistance by 
feminist wisdom becomes obvious. It is meaningful to see this tension in terms of 
empowering samonims. Pastoral theologians for samonims and samonims themselves can 
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be encouraged by the historical evidence that, throughout Christianity, feminist resistance 


has asserted wo/men’s dignity and has identified resources for wo/men’s empowerment. 
Today these same arguments and resources encourage theologians and samonims to join 
this endeavor for themselves. 

In the next section, I am turning from historical theology to systematic theology, 
the third sub-movement in fundamental practical theology. Based on the feminist 
explorations of Christian traditions and history presented in the previous section, I will 
turn to feminist pastoral theologians who address love in the context of care for wo/men, 
which I believe has significant implications in caring for samonims. 

Systematic Theology: Renewed Norm of Love 

While historical theology examines the past and the existing traditions in search 
of their implication for current particular situations, systematic theology—the third sub¬ 
movement in Browning’s fundamental practical theology—explores “the large, 
encompassing themes of our present practices and the vision latent in them.” 504 In doing 
so, systematic theology aims to develop “criteria for testing the practical validity claims 
of the Christian faith,” which is the task of theological ethics. 505 For Browning, all 
theology is practical theology, and thus theology should suggest norms for present 
situations. 506 That is to say, agreeing with Tracy’s argument that “practical theology has 
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primarily to do with the criteria or norms for the transformation of human brokenness,” 507 
Browning asserts the primary task of pastoral theology—as a form of practical 
theology—is “to bring together theological ethics and the social sciences to articulate a 
nonnative vision of the human life cycle.” 508 This task of practical theology is called a 
“nonnative task” by Osmer, which he defines as “the use of ethical norms to reflect on 
and guide practice.” 509 As Osmer asserts, the normative task of practical theology is, in 
other words, to discern God’s will in regard to present situations. In this dissertation, this 
task is a discernment of God’s will reflected by prophets’ and Jesus’ messages on what 
ought to be done concerning situations of and care for samonims. 

While a lot of themes may pop up when one thinks of God’s will, the theme of 
“love” comes first for me as I ponder pastoral care for samonims. As Nancy Ramsay 
claims, pastoral care itself can be regarded as “practice of love,” and love is “the criterion 
for assessing fulfillment.” 510 Although love can be understood as a broad and generic 
theme, Ramsay articulates that love is revised in contemporary pastoral theology to focus 
on all human’s “creation in God’s image,” “relationality”, and the restoration of the 
“threefold character of the love command that includes love of self.” 511 To re-articulate 
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my intention: this revised theme of relational and mutual love in regard to the care for 
samonims is the normative task in this dissertation. 

Having said that, it is not only because pastoral care as a practice of love has 
emphasized and revised the theme of love as its primary purpose and aim that I choose 
love for the normative theme in this dissertation. It is also because love is the motivation 
and purpose of many samonims for their lives, as I have presented in my interviews with 
eight of them. For samonims, love itself is one of life’s most important themes. Briefly 
speaking, samonims are those who love others—their husbands, church people, and 
people outside the church, as well as God. Love is one of the most cherished virtues 
among samonims. Samonims carry out their responsibilities out of love, which some of 
the interviewed samonims plainly mentioned. For example, Sookie said that assuming 
samonim’ s duties is her specific way of loving her husband. One thing that I found 
regrettable is that their love goes only to others, not themselves. Thus, recovery of the 
threefold character of love needs to be emphasized. This will be discussed in the next 
section. 

Love Reflected in the Bible 

Reflecting the theme of ‘Love,’ in the following pages I explore how the Bible 
addresses ‘love’ as God’s will and how ‘love’ has been embodied in samonims'’ lives. 
Along with this, I examine how well samonims’’ acts of love manifest God’s will. This 
project inevitably demands the refinement of love to remove the patriarchal features and 
allow samonims'’ love to reflect God’s will. Also, refining the concept of ‘love’ results in 
reconstruction of the normative vision of human relationships. Here, I maintain that, in 
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order for more authentic and godly love to be enabled, the norm of human relationship 
should become that of mutuality. 

When it is read in terms of love, the Bible as a whole can be considered God’s 
love story toward people, that is God’s hesecl. The feature of a loving relationship that 
God desired was obvious throughout the texts: a mutual love in which God loves the 
people and the people love God. God’s love was expressed by God’s care and protection; 
the people’s love was to be shown by their obedience and loyalty. 512 Sadly, this mutual 
loving relationship has rarely been actualized. The Israelites kept betraying God by 
constant idolatry. As a result, the loving relationship between God and God’s people 
became a unilateral, unrequited love of God only. This is well articulated in the Book of 
Hosea. In order to clearly demonstrate the relationship between God and God’s people, 
God ordered the prophet Hosea to marry a promiscuous woman, Gomer. Although Hosea 
kept loving her and paying to bring her home again, Gomer kept leaving him and 
becoming an adulteress. Here, God laments, “Go, show your love to your wife again, 
though she is loved by another man and is an adulteress. Love her as the Lord loves the 
Israelites, though they turn to other gods and love the sacred raisin cakes.” 513 

This pattern of a loving relationship—God loves but the people betray— 
culminates in the Crucifixion of Jesus. The Crucifixion demonstrates God’s love toward 
God’s people, not only Israelites but everyone, as declared in Romans 5:8. 514 

512 This mutual loving relationship was revealed in Ten Commandments that Moses received on 
Mount. Sinai and was constantly repeated throughout the texts. For example, see Exodus 6:7,Exodus 19:5- 
6, Leviticus 26:12, Jeremiah 7:23, 24:7, 30:22, Ezekiel 11:20, etc. 

513 Hosea 3:1, New International Version (NIV). 

514 Roman 5:8, New International Version (NIV). “But God demonstrates his own love for us in 
this: While we were still sinners, Christ died for us”; 1 John 4:9-10, New International Version (NIV). 
“This is how God showed his love among us: He sent his one and only Son into the world that we might 
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Nevertheless, the mutual love that God has sincerely desired did not seem to be fully 
achieved. In the Gospel of John, the author deplored the fact that people did not 
recognize Jesus and did not receive him. 515 At the same time, he made it clear that the 
way to become God’s children was open to anyone who received and believed in 
Jesus. 516 Thus, through Jesus, now anyone can join the mutual loving relationship with 
God, and God has been seeking people who are sincerely willing to respond to God’s 
invitation to mutual love. Although the mutual loving relationship has not been fully 
achieved, still it is being realized by sincere people who respond to God. 

Jesus taught that the greatest commandment is “love”: love your God and your 
neighbor as yourself. 517 He embodied this commandment in his life and ministry by 
caring for his followers, advocating for the helpless people, and eventually giving his life 
to reconcile people with God. 518 


live through him. This is love: not that we loved God, but that he loved us and sent his Son as an atoning 
sacrifice for our sins.” 

515 John 1:10-13, New International Version (NIV). “He was in the world, and though the world 
was made through him, the world did not recognize him. He came to that which was his own, but his own 
did not receive him. Yet to all who did receive him, to those who believed in his name, he gave the right to 
become children of God— children born not of natural descent, nor of human decision or a husband’s will, 
but born of God.” 

516 Ibid. 

517 Matthew 22:37-40, New International Version (NIV). “Jesus replied: “‘Love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind.’ This is the first and greatest 
commandment. And the second is like it: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’ All the Law and the Prophets 
hang on these two commandments.”” 

518 Jesus said the greatest love is to give one’s life for one’s friend, and he carried out this love. 
See John 15:13, New International Version (NIV). “Greater love has no one than this: to lay down one’s 
life for one’s friends.” 
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Revision of the Norm of Love: Balance in Threefold Love (3 7}t\ 


As reflected above, love is a coherent theme throughout the Bible. Briefly 
speaking, God is love 519 : God wants to have a loving relationship with people and also 
wants us to love each other. The reason and purpose that many interviewed samonims are 
assuming arduous samonims' tasks and enduring their hardships can also be explained as 
their love toward God, their husbands, and the church people whom they regard as their 
sheep. They practice love in the way that they are taught: by sacrificing themselves for 
the church, which reminds them of Jesus’ sacrifice on the cross. Therefore, they complete 
their salvation through the practice of love following Jesus. Ramsay articulates the love 
commandment: “We are called to love whom God loves,” those who are created in God’s 
image; samonims are committed to fulfil that love. However, they lack the understanding 
and practice of mutuality that is manifested in the threefold character of the love 
commandment which includes love of themselves. 520 

My argument is that, for the authentic care for samonims, the norm of love needs 
to be revised to manifest: the restoration of the balance of threefold character of love 
command and mutuality in the relationships for the fulfillment of the relational justice. 

Ramsay points out that “the threefold command to love God, neighbor, and self 
has long been reduced to a twofold command to love God and a domesticated version of 
neighbor.” 521 Due to this, Ramsay goes on, “the sin of refusing to be a self and to 


519 1 John 3:8 

520 Nancy J. Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis: A Resource for Ministries of Care and Counseling 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998), 182. 

521 Ibid., 177. 
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develop one’s gifts” has drawn inadequate attention. 522 I can tell this from the interviews 

with samonims. Samonims ’ commitment of love and care goes solely toward others and 

God. Self-care and self-love are implicitly taboo because they evince one’s immaturity 

and selfishness. In particular, two interviewees’ statements reflect this: 

Jong: “I could not take care of myself. If I do so, that might have a negative 
influence on the entire church. You know, nowadays, pastors and churches are 
blamed for various reasons, and I could not add another burden. So, I just endured 
everything.” 

Young: “When I was a samo, I was supposed to sacrifice myself, like a slave, for 
my husband and the church. I was supposed to have nothing for myself. My time? 
My life? All existed only for my husband and the church.. .1 had no personal life. 
The need of the church people always came first, even to my kid’s need. I was 
confused: Can I eat a delicious food? Can I have good things? May I care for my 
personal needs? I thought taking care of my needs were forbidden, although I had 
needs. Because I was a samo of a pastor.” 

This distortion or reduction of the threefold command into a twofold one and the 
“exclusive elevation of neighbor-love,” Ramsay indicates, reflect “a patriarchal bias.” 523 
It is because, without mutuality, neighbor-love means the unilateral care for those holding 
more power by those having less power, which is unilateral care for men by women in 
the patriarchal system. Under this circumstance, as pastoral theologian Marie McCarthy 
points out, there is “no basis for distinguishing between attention to other’s needs and 
submission to their exploitation.. .Nor... [is there] any warrant for resisting the latter.” 524 

This patriarchal distortion of the love command is deeply embedded in Korean 
churches—I do not think it is the case only within Korean churches, though—and thus 


522 Ibid. 

523 Ibid., 181. 

524 Marie McCarthy, “The Role of Mutuality in Family Structures and Relationships: A Critical 
Examination of Select Systems of Family Therapy from the Perspective of Selected Options in 
Contemporary Theological Ethics,” Oh. D. diss.. University of Chicago, 1985. 230. 
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has an immediate impact on samonims. Therefore, to redress this distortion and to restore 
the threefold characteristic of the love command are two very important tasks of pastoral 
theologians and practitioners for samonims. It is very inspiring that the understanding of 
love is being revised in contemporary pastoral theology toward recovering “the threefold 
character of the love command that includes love of self that was obscured particularly by 
patriarchal interpretations of scripture.” 525 

For example, Brita Gill-Austem, a feminist pastoral theologian, points out that 
women are motivated toward self-sacrificing and self-denying love “because their 
identities as women and Christians have been shaped by a theological tradition that views 
self-denial and self-sacrifice as the defining attributes of Christian love,” which can well 
explain one of the reasons for samonims'’ sacrificing love. 526 Gill-Austem’s analysis is 
valuable in understanding samonims ’ practice of love because she addresses cultural and 
systemic reasons as well as individual ones of women’s self-sacrificing love. She ascribes 
women’s self-sacrificing and self-denying love to, in addition to women’s identities 
rooted in connectivity and relation, the “structural inequality” of patriarchal culture that 
raises women to consider others’ needs first and to care for them; it gives a message that 
in order to remain connected women should sacrifice themselves; and it locates women in 
an unequal status in relation to males, allowing much less in terms of social and 
economic resources. 527 


525 Ramsay, “Contemporary Pastoral Theology,” 167. 

526 Brita Gill-Austern, “Love Understood as Self-Sacrifice and Self-Denial: What Does It Do to 
Women?” in Through the Eyes of Women: Insights for Pastoral Care , ed. Jeanne Stevenson Moessner 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 308. 

527 Ibid., 305-307. 
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This is also similar to the case of Korean women. Hee-An Choi, a Korean 


feminist theologian, states that Korean women have been required to sacrifice themselves 

to satisfy others, and that they have been psychologically repressed and unhealthy, which 

can be termed ‘ Han ,’ 528 Here, it is worthwhile to cite her original statement: 

Because of religious teachings, hierarchal social norms, and patriarchal 
community-oriented culture, Korean Christian women are taught to sacrifice 
themselves for others and to deny their own needs as a noble cause. Loving 
themselves and enjoying their lives for their own happiness have been defined as 
selfish acts. Others’ needs and wills always come before their own needs and 
wills, even in the family. Therefore, expressing their own feelings is not 
appropriate on many occasions. These women’s feelings and struggles are called 
han. 529 

Here Hee-An Choi speaks about Korean women in general, but this situation is 
being dismantled little by little in the new millennium. Nevertheless, this situation has 
been preserved and consolidated for church samonims. Therefore, samonims are still 
experiencing the above-cited situations in their daily lives. This is well articulated by 
Young’s regret: “I had to sacrifice myself, live only for others, I mean, only for the 
church and church members. Only to serve them, my ‘self doesn’t matter. There is 
nothing for me. My time? My money? My life? They are all for the church.” 

Gill-Austem articulates the negative effects of this self-sacrificing love on 
women: it leads to women’s loss of “being in touch with their own needs”; leads to 
women’s loss of “sense of identity and voices”; often becomes a “reservoir of bitterness, 
resentment, anger”; “leads to over-functioning on behalf of others, under-functioning on 
behalf of self, which contributes to a loss of sense of self-esteem and a sense of one’s 


528 Hee-An Choi, 4. 

529 Ibid. 
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own direction”; and thus, “creates great stress and strain.” 530 All of these negative effects 
of self-sacrificing love were manifested in the interviewed samonims through their 
statements. I maintain, with other feminist theologians, including Gill-Austern, that this 
unilateral self-sacrificing and self-denying love is neither God’s will nor commendable 
nor desirable. Rather, it is dangerous in that it worsens negative effects and perpetuates 
the structural inequalities that enable this kind of unbalanced love to be sustained. 
Therefore, this self-sacrificing love of samonims can be affirmed “not to reflect the 
divine,” according to the principle of feminist theology articulated by Ruether, because it 
“denies, diminishes, or distorts the full humanity of women.” 531 

As God received betrayal in response to God’s grace and love, so samonims 
receive these above-mentioned negative effects in response to their self-sacrificing love. 
Both are apparently wrong, problematic, and against God’s will. Still, I do not deny that 
self-giving is one aspect of authentic love as well. Jesus showed this kind of self-giving 
love. The problem is that in the patriarchal culture women are demanded to be self-giving 
and males are not. 5 ’ 2 Therefore, imbalance is the problem. Another problem is the 


530 Gill-Austsern, 310-313. 

531 Ruther articulates the principle of feminist theology: “The critical principle of feminist 
theology is the promotion of the full humanity of women. Whatever denies, diminishes, or distorts the full 
humanity of women is, therefore, appraised as not redemptive. Theologically speaking, whatever 
diminishes or denies the full humanity of women must be presumed not to reflect the divine or an authentic 
relation to the divine, or to reflect the authentic nature of things, or to be the message or work of an 
authentic redeemer or a community of redemption." Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 18-19. 

532 I am cautious in making this simplistic argument. I admit that males are also required to 
sacrifice themselves in the patriarchal culture in order to be entitled to receive women’s service. For 
example, males are required to deny their “feminine” natures and emotions, to be tough and “macho,” and 
to work hard to obtain social and economic resources, which can be said to be distortion of men’s humanity 
as well. Thus, strictly speaking, males as well as females are required to sacrifice themselves in some sense. 
However, women’s self-sacrificing love is different from men’s in that there is little, if anything, that 
women receive for their sacrifices. Men’s sacrifices are paid back through women’s service and care. That 
is, to males who succeed in accommodating themselves into this mold that patriarchy created, patriarchy 
gives benefits and privilege, including having women take care of them. 
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consistent portrayal in Christianity of a loving God who makes an ultimate sacrifice— 
death of His son—as a response to betrayal is a commonly unstated model for women 
including samonims. Thus, samonims are expected to make ultimate sacrifices even when 
they are betrayed. 

Gill-Austem suggests healing images of balanced self-giving love found in the 
New Testament, which I find of great value in their applicability to samonims. The first 
one is the story of the Good Samaritan presented in the Gospel of Luke 10:25-37. Jeanne 
Stevenson Moessner, who is cited by Gill-Austem, points out that one of the important 
themes of the parable is “love of self as interconnected with love of God and 
neighbor.” 533 In Luke, love of self is mentioned following the injunction to love God with 
all one’s heart and in conjunction with love of one’s neighbor. Here it is important to 
consider the interconnection of these three kinds of love. One is commanded to love not 
only God and one’s neighbor but also oneself. However, as Moessner indicates, love of 
self is hard to find in women. 534 This is also exactly what samonims lack. Therefore, 
when listening to the commandment to love your God and love your neighbors as 
yourself, samonims need to intentionally make a serious effort to listen to the last two 
words more carefully than other parts of this commandment. Love of self includes self- 
care and acceptance of herself as she is. 535 To do so, samonims first need to know 
themselves: their needs, their wounds, and their desires, etc. To stop to listen to their 


533 Jeanne Stevenson Moessner, “From Samaritan to Samaritan: Journey Mercies,” in Through the 
Eyes of Women: Insights for Pastoral Care, ed. Jeanne Stevenson Moessner (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1996), 323. 

534 Ibid., 322. 

535 Ibid., 322-323. 
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inner voices and to care for themselves is new to many samonims and feels unfamiliar 
and even awkward. For example, a samonim, whom I once treated to a meal, answered 
my request to order whatever she wanted to eat, “I don’t feel comfortable in ordering 
what I want to eat. Actually, I even don’t know what I want to eat. You know, I have 
always cared about what others wanted to eat. That is comfortable to me. This is a new 
thing and I have no idea what to do.” However, saminims need to be advised that love of 
themselves is also God’s commandment and is thus intimately connected to their love of 
God and neighbors. 

In the Samaritan parable, Jesus presented the Samaritan as a role model of what 
he just commanded—love of God, neighbors, and oneself. Importantly, the Samaritan 
showed a balanced love of a neighbor and himself: while he sincerely took care of the 
wounded person, he did not sacrifice himself and finally finished his journey. This was 
possible because he shared caring responsibility with others through the communal 
network. 

These two aspects of the Samaritan story—that he continued his journey to finish 
his own business, and he shared caring responsibility with others—are what samonims 
need to pay keen attention to and learn from. Many of the statements by the interviewed 
samonims demonstrated lack of these practices. I heard many voices admitting that they 
sacrificed themselves and took all the caring responsibilities on themselves alone without 
anyone to help them. However, at the same time, I found a few hopeful clues that imply 
the existence of these practices among samonims. For example, Jong did not give up her 
career as a high school teacher; Soonie studied and finally ran her own business 
successfully; Young, Soonie, Sookie kept pursuing higher education into the doctoral 
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degree. I can see these samonims continuing their journey to finish their business. 
Although the interviewed samonims rarely share their responsibilities with others, in my 
view, they can try if they are encouraged to do so and if they have any role models of that 
practice. I see the hope: Just a little encouragement and education are needed to ignite 
their initiation. 

Moessner summarizes the learning points of this parable: “love of self as 
interconnected with love of God and neighbor; shared responsibility and networking in 
pastoral care; the experience of community; and the finishing of one’s journey while 
caring for others.” 536 These aspects of the parable lead to revised norms, balance of 
threefold love, which reflect more of God’s will, in regard to samonims'’ caring ministry. 

So far, I have discussed the need for restoration of a balance of the threefold 
character of the love command, with special emphasis on self-love of women in general 
and samonims in particular. This is one of the important aspects in the task of revising the 
norm of love. Another importance lies in reclamation of mutuality in the practice of love. 
Revision of the Norm of Love: Mutuality ) 

Mutuality is well addressed in the second healing image presented by Gill- 
Austern for balanced loving relationships, in the story of Mary and Martha. 537 With the 
example of Mary and Martha, Jesus taught us that the balance is of pivotal importance: 
balance between active doing and time to sit, to be nurtured, and to receive love; between 
“a time to give and a time to receive, a time to serve and a time to leam, a time to do and 


536 Ibid. 

537 For the story, see Luke 10:38-42. 
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a time to be.” 538 Gill-Austem argues that all these are “part of the work of love.” 539 She 
asserts, “The story of Mary and Martha reminds us that for love to be sustained, one must 
also receive the love of the other.. .so women are encouraged to receive whatever it may 
be that feeds their spirits so that they may authentically give to others out of their 
fullness.” 540 This reminds us of the causality of love stated by Williams. That is, the 
experience of being loved transforms the person to be able to love others as well. As 
Williams put it, “Being loved creates a new person.” 541 The correct order, being loved, 
must come before loving others, and is of significant importance in regard to scimonims ’ 
practice of love. They need to be loved and cared for before they are able to authentically 
love and care for others. This cannot be overstated because so far the aspect of being 
cared for has not existed or, if it existed, the order has been exclusively reversed. 

Another healing image offered by Gill-Austern that implies the mutuality is Jesus 
who called us to be not servants but friends. 542 Gill-Austern points out a crucial aspect of 
this image: “The paradigm he [Jesus] seeks for Christian love is characterized chiefly not 
by sacrifice but by the mutuality of friendship.” 543 Mutual love is a balanced love in 
which all the individuals involved love and are loved equally. 


538 Gill-Austern, 317. 

539 Ibid. 

540 Ibid. 

541 Daniel Day Williams, The Spirit and The Forms of Love (New York: Harper & Row, 1968), 

120 . 

542 John 15:15. 

543 Gill-Austern, 317. 
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Moreover, mutuality has significant implications especially in contemporary 
pastoral theology which pays much attention to relationality and connectedness of human 
experiences. 544 This emphasis on relationality is based on the theological anthropology of 
human beings’ creation in God’s image. 545 Here, the notion of God’s image has two 
important implications. First, one of the characteristics of God’s image is relationality. 
Daniel Williams describes imago clei (God’s image) as “the relationship for which man is 
created with his neighbor.” 546 Relationality is a natural characteristic of human beings, in 
God’s image, as well as of God. Here, the relational self, apparent not only in 
contemporary pastoral theology but also in RCT, is given credit for this theological 
anthropology. The second implication of creation in God’s image is grounded on the 
universality of God’s love: God loves each of us equally and “we are called to love whom 
God loves.” 547 Again, this notion of the universality of God’s love has two important 
implications for the practice of love: verification of self-love and accusation against the 
problem of the imbalance of power. 

Regarding the verification of self-love, Ramsay asserts that each person’s life is 
valuable because God creates and loves her/him, and so “self-love is directly referenced 
to God.” 548 Thus, it is a sin that one places “too little value for herself’ and refuses for 


544 Ramsay, “Contemporary Pastoral Theology,” 165. Explaining shifts in the contemporary 
pastoral theology, Ramsay indicates, “These shifts include attention to a relational connected self’ (165). 

545 Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis, 189. 

546 Williams, 134. 

547 Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis, 182. 

548 Ibid., 183. 
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long “to act in her own behalf.” 549 Further, as God’s love is universal, so human beings, 
created in God’s image, are expected to love themselves and all others equally. Human 
beings’ imitation of this universality of God’s love is disturbed when the imbalance of 
power is apparent in human relationships. When mutuality is replaced with self- 
sacrificing love, that is jarring in terms of God’s image. Therefore, Ramsay argues, 
mutuality calls for a goal of “empowerment of all whom God loves” and especially “for 
those whose agency is undermined.” 550 Consequently, the notion of justice cannot be 
separated from the ethical norm of love. 

Revision of the Norm of Love: Relational Justice ^ ^A|) 

Although there have been Christian perspectives that viewed love and justice as 
separate, in contemporary pastoral theology where difference and imbalance of power are 
given much attention, justice and love are considered inseparable. For example, Williams 
argues that love is the “foundation of justice” 551 and “justice is the order which love 
requires .” 552 According to his definition, justice is “an order of life which gives to each 
member of the community the fullest possible access to the sources of fulfillment.” 553 In 
the same vein, pastoral theologian Larry Kent Graham emphasizes that pastoral 
care/counseling “aims toward relational justice , which affirms the individuality of the 
careseeker and brings the caregiver to advocate for the careseeker in society and 


549 Ibid. 

550 Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis, 183. 

551 Williams, 245. 

552 Ibid., 250. (Italic in original) 

553 Williams, 250 
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culture.” 554 Ramsay indicates that this notion of “relational justice is regularly named as 
nonnative in contemporary pastoral theology.” 555 If a pastoral counselor takes this norm 
of relational justice into serious consideration, her caring practice is motivated not only to 
share power with her care-seeker in the caring relationship but also to assist the care- 
seeker to transform all of her relationships into those of justice as well as love. 

This norm of relational justice has much to do with the recognition of relationality 
of human experiences, that is self-in-relation -? *1 x)-7]) instead of an 

individualistic concept of a human being. Human beings are not confined in their 
individual worlds, but are interacting within complex relational webs which have 
significant impacts on their suffering. Therefore, pastoral theologians and practitioners 
also need to extend their visions to see the care-seeker’s ecological, social, structural, and 
cultural environment. This notion exactly resonates with RCT’s basic assumption. 
Actually, Ramsay discussed this pastoral theological notion through dialogue with 
RCT. 556 

As pastoral theologian Stephen Pattison argues, if pastoral theologians and 
practitioners avoid attending to the political, economic, and social dimensions of human 


554 Larry Kent Graham, “From Relational Humanness to Relational Justice: Reconceiving Pastoral 
Care and Counseling,” Pastoral Care and Social Conflict , ed. Pamela D. Couture and Rodney J. Hunter 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1995), 230. 

555 Ramsay, “Contemporary Pastoral Theology,” 161. 

556 Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis, 187-193. Ramsay brings the theory of “self-in-relation” by Janet 
Surrey and her colleagues (I suppose this was the old version of RCT) into dialogue with contemporary 
pastoral theology and process theology. Ramsay concludes that RCT’s basic understanding of human 
development through relationship resonates with the contemporary understanding of the relational self. 
Also, the emphasis on authenticity, mutuality, and empathy is one of the commonalities shared by RCT and 
ministry of pastoral care. 
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experience, they are “complicit in maintaining injustice.” 557 Therefore, in contemporary 
pastoral theology, the task of pastoral caretaking is not only caring for the individual to 
love herself, God, and neighbor, but also endeavoring to claim justice for the care-seeker. 
Briefly speaking, now the goal of pastoral care can be articulated as “personal and social 
transformation.” 558 

For this, pastoral theologians and practitioners must pay keen attention to the 
structural dimensions of the care-seeker, such as the public policy and culture that shape 
her life. This also resonates with RCT and feminist pastoral theology in that both 
emphasize the relational and cultural aspects. For the care for samonims, it is necessary to 
understand their experiences in the web of Korean culture and Korean churches in 
particular. 

Among the webs of samonims, Korean churches can function as nurturing group 
contexts for samonims. Williams proposes two forms of group life that are “vital contexts 
of nurture” which is necessary for cultivation of love: intimate personal relationships and 
the churches. 559 Williams points out that the church “has God’s agape as its own ground” 
but it may also become distorted into a “merely self-productive and exclusively self- 
centered group” under the influence of the public order in which it exists. 560 Therefore, it 


557 Stephen Pattison, Pastoral Care and Liberation Theology (Cambridge, Great Britain: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 67. Pattison argues that pastoral care should be aware of political and 
structural injustice, and must work towards social change. He also states that pastoral care should recognize 
and admit that “pastoral care has helped to make the poor invisible and been complicit in maintaining 
injustice” (67). 

558 Ramsay, “Contemporary Pastoral Theology,” 167. 

559 Williams, 272-273. 

560 Williams, 273. 
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is of significant importance that pastoral caregivers for samonims, as public theologians, 
make every effort to transform Korean churches into a place that is nurturing to 
samonims and promotes relational justice. That is, pastoral caregivers expand their caring 
practices from the samonim' s individual realm to the structural environment of the 
samonim, so to speak, the ‘web’ of their churches. 

So far, I have explored the theme of love as an ethical norm for pastoral 
theologians and caregivers caring for samonims. Love is the ultimate purpose of pastoral 
practice, but the theme of love also needs careful exploration to more fully reflect God’s 
intention and, thus, for the caring practice to be authentically empowering and nurturing 
to samonims. Informed by insights of feminist pastoral theologians, I argue: that 
samonims need to recover a balance among the threefold characteristics of love’s 
command, especially resuscitating self-love; that mutuality and reciprocity are essential 
aspects of the norm of love; and that pastoral caregiving needs to expand the scope of the 
caring ministry to the public dimension in order to transform the samonims ’ environment, 
not only in their churches but also throughout Korean society and culture in general. 

This theme of love needs to be kept in mind by pastoral caregivers/theologians 
when they consider how to operationalize feminist theological insight for the care for 
samonims. At the same time, to actualize the wisdom of feminist theology in the practice 
of care, they can adopt strategies from feminist pastoral counseling. Thus, feminist 
pastoral practices can function as the bridge from historical and systematic theology to 
the strategic practical theology through practices of the church. Considering this, in the 
next chapter, I am moving to the more practical aspect of love and care for samonims. 
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Informed by feminist pastoral theologians, I will discuss strategies of feminist pastoral 
care for samonims. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ANTICIPATING PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC INTERVENTION 

I began this project of practical theology with a thick description of samonims ’ 
situations. Then I engaged psychological theories and feminist theology to gain deep 
understanding and interpretation of samonims ’ experiences. Now I am returning to 
samonims ’ concrete experiences with these insights, heading toward the final sub¬ 
movement, which is strategic practical theology. 

Browning calls this phase “a strategic or fully practical theology,” to convey the 
idea that “although the entire theological circle is practical, theology becomes fully or 
concretely practical only in... strategic practical theological disciplines.” 561 Browning 
describes this strategic practical theology as “where the interpretation of present 
situations joins the hermeneutical process begun in descriptive theology and continued in 
historical and systematic theology,” and thus “where these earlier steps join final critical 
efforts to advance relatively adequate justifications for new meanings and practices.” 562 
He appraises this last sub-movement to be “the crown, as Schleiermacher said, of 
theology” and “the culmination of an inquiry that has been practical throughout.” 563 

This chapter and the next chapter are assigned to carry out this strategic practical 
theological task. In particular, this chapter serves the work of preparation and anticipates 
pastoral care for samonims , integrating feminist theology into practice of care along with 
Korean cultural characteristics. I will begin by introducing principles of feminist pastoral 


561 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology , 8. 

562 Ibid., 57. 

563 Ibid. 
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counseling that pastoral caregivers for samonims can adopt. Then I will state several 


issues that pastoral caregivers for samonims need to seriously consider in their practices 
of pastoral caregiving. These include problems that are ascribed to cultural differences 
and problems that are embedded in pastoral counseling practices in the Western/North 
American settings. After accounting for these issues, I will provide a description of 
pastoral care/counseling that is attuned to Korean culture. 

Feminist Pastoral Counseling for Samonims 
In preparing and anticipating pastoral care/counseling for samonims, my argument 
is that it should take a feminist perspective. Such a perspective is important because the 
field of pastoral care and counseling has developed initially under patriarchal culture and 
thus been influenced by patriarchal values, in spite of its potential for helping and healing 
wo/men. 564 It is noticeable that the contemporary field sees dramatic changes due to 
religious, racial, and cultural pluralism in the States, as well as insight from women and 
men of other racial and cultural heritages. 565 However, this is the transitional period 
during which the old values coexist with newly emerging values, and so patriarchal 
ideology may still remain in theories and practices of pastoral counseling. Therefore, in 
order to minimize its possible harmful impact, it is a requirement, not an option, that 
pastoral counseling take the feminist perspective. This means it must take women’s 


564 For example, regarding the ambivalence of pastoral counseling, Christie Cozad Neuger states, 
“Our religious traditions have consistently contributed to the oppression of women.. .The context of 
pastoral counseling has natural proclivities and natural antipathies to a feminist perspective on its work.” 
See Christie Cozad Neuger, “A Feminist Perspective on Pastoral Counseling with Women,” in Clinical 
Handbook of Pastoral Counseling, vol.2 , eds. Robert J. Wicks and Richard D. Parsons (Mahwah, New 
Jersey: Paulist Press, 1993), 187; Also, Neuger enumerates eight critics of psychological theories in their 
use for women’s mental health. See Neuger, Counseling Women , 35-40. 

565 Ramsay, “A Time of Ferment and Redemption,” 2. 
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experiences seriously and listen to “cries of women.” 566 Also, this means it looks at the 
larger structures through cultural and systemic filters. Jeanne Stevenson Moessner and 
Maxine Glaz assert that “even the best care can fail when it is insensitive to a women’s 
experience.” 567 Pointing out the prevalent ignorance of women’s issues by pastoral 
caregivers, they indicate this ignorance is “more than unfortunate: it is dangerous.” 568 In 
the same vein, Neuger also argues, “The use of a feminist liberation approach to pastoral 
counseling is not one option of many. It is the only way in which a counselor may bring 
real and lasting healing to women in distress.” 569 Nancy Gorsuch, a pastoral theologian 
and pastoral counselor, articulates contributions from feminist theology to caregiving 
ministry: 

Liberation and feminist theologies provide a much needed resource for faith 
seeking fuller understanding of God’s presence and activity and for interpreting 
structures of contemporary sin and suffering. These theologies offer imaginary 
reconstructions of our relation to God and practices of faith in response to God 
that enable caregivers to hear and begin to understand alternative expressions of 
faith, particular longing for justice, and what God’s compassion might look like in 
the words and images of persons in need. .. .Liberation and feminist theologies 
have found a way to understand and seek change in situations of oppression on 
the basis of faith in the One to whom Scripture bears witness and to expand the 
capacity of caregivers to respond effectively to diverse forms of suffering. As a 
source for pastoral theology and reflection on situations of care and counseling, 
liberation and feminist theologies contribute revisions on our sense of identity and 


566 Jeanne Stevenson Moessner and Maxine Glaz, “Introduction: I Heard a Cry,” in Women in 
Travail and Transition: A New Pastoral Care , eds., Maxine Glaz and Jeanne Stevenson Moessner 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 1. The authors state, “Pastoral care takes on a different sensitivity and 
perspective when the cries of women are heard” (1). 

567 Ibid. 

568 Ibid., 3. 

569 Christie Cozad Neuger, “A Feminist Perspective on Pastoral Counseling with Women,” in 
Clinical Handbook of Pastoral Counseling, vol.2, eds. Robert J. Wicks and Richard D. Parsons (Mahwah, 
New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1993), 205. 
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purpose in response to God who creates and re-creates, liberates from bondage, 
and has promised the reconciliation of all creation. 570 

When pastoral care and counseling engage the feminist perspective, its functions 

are expanded to address wo/men’s needs adequately. Traditionally, functions of pastoral 

care/counseling have been understood to be healing, guiding, sustaining, and 

reconciling. 571 However, these have been criticized for their embedded paternalism or 

been considered insufficient to address women’s issues. 572 Ronnie Miller-McLemore 

suggests that four more functions should be added to feminist pastoral care: “resisting, 

empowering, nurturing, and liberating ( x ] T! 7 r 7 1, 4] y J").” 573 Miller-McLemore 

adds detailed explanations of these new functions: 

Compassionate resistance requires confrontation with evil, contesting violent, 
abusive behaviors that perpetuate undeserved suffering and false stereotypes that 
distort the realities of people’s lives. Resistance includes a focused healing of 
wounds of abuse that have festered for generations. Empowerment involves 
advocacy and tenderness on behalf of the vulnerable, giving resources and means 
to those previously stripped of authority, voice, and power. Nurturance is not 
sympathetic kindness or quiescent support but fierce, dedicated proclamation of 
love that makes a space for difficult changes and fosters solidarity among the 
vulnerable. Liberation entails both escape from unjust, unwarranted affliction and 


570 Nancy J. Gorsuch, Introducing Feminist Pastoral Care and Counseling (Cleveland, OH: The 
Pilgrim Press, 2001), 30-31. 

571 Seward Hiltner defined healing, sustaining, and guiding as important functions of pastoral care. 
Then Clebsch and Jaekle refined these functions articulated by Hiltner, and also added “reconciling” to 
them. Refer to: Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology (New York: Abingdon Press, 1958), 89-174; 
William Clebsch and Charles Jaeckle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective (Northvale, New Jersey: 
Jason Aronson Inc, 1983, 1994), 32-66. 

572 For example, Carroll Watkins Ali criticizes Hiltner’s image of shepherding as one of inherent 
paternalism, and says that it needs to be amended. Also, contemporary liberation theologians, black 
theologians, feminists and womanists suggest the addition of other functions in order for their particular 
concerns to be met. Refer to: Emmanuel Lartey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral 
Care and Counseling (London: Cassell, 1997), 37; Carroll Watkins Ali, “A Womanist Search for Sources,” 
in Feminist and Womanist Pastoral Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore and Brita Gill-Austern 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 64. 

573 Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “Feminist Theory in Pastoral Theology,” in Feminist and Womanist 
Pastoral Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore and Brita Gill-Austern (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 

1999), 80. 
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release into new life and wholeness as created, redeemed, and loved people of 

God. 574 

With these functions added, feminist pastoral care/counseling appears different: 
more active and stronger, even aggressive, rather than nice and soft. It is because feminist 
pastoral care “disturbs as well as comforts, provokes as well as guides, breaks silences 
and calls for radical truth telling, names shame and guilt, calls for confession and 
repentance, and moves vigilantly toward forgiveness and reconciliation.” 575 
Understanding these features and functions of feminist pastoral care/counseling, 
counselors for samonims need to be well informed of and prepared for this kind of caring 
ministry. Naive attempts to care for samonims from the traditional perspective of pastoral 
care will be beneficial to neither the caregiver nor the samonim. 

With that being said, an important question follows: What is feminist pastoral 
care and how can we perform this, especially considering Korean Confucian Christian 
realities? Feminist pastoral theologians have suggested their own descriptions on this 
topic. Among the ideas, many overlap. I summarize some common ideas, especially that 
which I think are important to Korean samonims. 

Listen to Samonims ’ Voices 

The first principle of feminist pastoral care/counseling is to pay careful attention 
to wo/men’s experiences and to listen to their voices. While careful listening is a basic 
aspect of pastoral care/counseling, it is much more important in caring for samonims 
because they have had few persons listen to them and also are unfamiliar with expressing 


574 Ibid. 

575 Ibid. 
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themselves. A feminist pastoral caregiver needs to make every effort to listen to the 
samonims’ voices. Carolyn Stahl Bohler asserts that a feminist pastoral caregiver needs 
“a deep awareness of how it is to be a woman in our current culture.” 576 She, too, 
suggests listening as the first guideline of female-friendly counseling. 577 

However, one of the obstacles in listening to samonims is that their voices have 
been repressed for long, and they hardly have access to their own voices. Yoon said, 
“There are only three things that a samonim can say in the church: I am sorry; I don’t 
know; Ask the pastor. These are all. And a samonim has to be silent except for these three 
utterances. This is an unwritten rule.” 

Neuger emphasizes the necessity of regaining one’s lost voice as the first step in 
the process of feminist pastoral counseling. 578 As Neuger says, in the patriarchal system, 
women’s languages have been lost and their voices been denied. 579 Therefore, Neuger 
argues, “regaining language and voice for the power of naming one’s self, one’s 
environment, and one’s God has been a primary agenda for feminist theology.” 580 
Further, she says, “It is in this finding that language and claiming the right to speak it that 
empowerment for change is made possible.” 581 This is not only the recovery of the 


576 Carolyn Stahl Bohler, “Female-Friendly Pastoral Care," in Through the Eyes of Women: 
Insights for Pastoral Care , ed. Jeanne Stevenson Moessner (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 27. 

577 Ibid., 28. 

578 Neuger, “Pastoral Counseling as an Art of Personal Political Activism,” 94. Neuger proposes 
four movements of a feminist pastoral counseling: 1. Coming to voice; 2. Gaining clarity; 3. Making 
choices; and 4. Staying healthy. 

579 Ibid., 97. 

580 Ibid. 

581 Ibid. 
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capability to tell one’s story. It is also “the empowerment of hearing oneself speak and 
learning to believe in the truth of that long-denied voice, language, and narrative.” 582 The 
interviewed samonims , too, have had no person with whom to talk; the only 
conversation-partner for them has been God. In Korean churches, where normative ideas 
include that “A samonim should not speak,” or “A silent samonim is a good samonim ,” 
samonims'’ voices and languages have been lost, and they have had no idea how to access 
their voices. Therefore, coming to one’s voice is also the first task of feminist pastoral 
care/counseling for samonims. For this beautiful and significant task to be accomplished, 
it is of fundamental importance for the caregiver to be present with the samonim “as fully 
and respectfully as possible—validating her attempts to find language for realities that 
have been denied, minimized, and distorted.” 583 One relaxing thing that I found through 
the interviews was that samonims at least did not lose the ability to speak. When in the 
present of a person who listened to them—me—they articulated very well their stories 
and expressed freely their inner emotions. 

This key principle also resonates with the relational cultural therapy model. RCT 
argues that, for the empowerment of a client, “the power of ‘listening’ and ‘responding’ 
from the heart” by the counselor is “validated as forming a valuable and lasting base for 
power.” 584 


582 Ibid., 95. 

583 Ibid., 97. 

584 Janet Surrey, “Relationship and Empowerment,” in Women’s Growth in Connection: Writings 
from the Stone Center, eds., Judith Jordan, Alexandra Kaplan, Jean Baker Miller, Irene Stiver, and Janet 
Surrey (New York: The Guilford Press, 1991), 179. 
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As I mentioned in the previous section, Korean women’s Han ( ¥t) is basically 
formed by repression of their voices and thus having no channels to express their 
negative emotions. Korean feminist theologian Hyun Kyung Chung also states that the 
first and the most important step of release of Korean women’s Han is “speaking and 
hearing.” 585 As articulated in the interview Theme 4-1 (Relational Isolation: No person 
with whom to talk), samonims lack opportunities for both speaking and being heard; thus, 
engaging in these activities is in itself healing. 586 Along with the other named feminist 
theologians, Hee-An Choi affirms that, out of the specific approaches for pastoral 
practice for Korean women, the first imperative is to “give specific attention to the 
importance of listening to women’s voices.” 587 Having considered this first principle, I 
make it a priority to devise and include creative and culturally tuned methods to facilitate 
samonims using their voices and being more themselves in the caring strategy that will be 
presented in the next chapter. 

Consider Seriously the Patriarchal System J1B() 

The second principle of feminist pastoral care/counseling is to beware of and take 
into serious consideration the patriarchal system. Basically, “a feminist perspective 


585 Hyun Kyung Chung, “‘Han-pu-ri’: Doing Theology from Korean Women’s Perspective,” in 
We Dare to Dream: Doing Theology as Asian Women , ed., Virginia Fabella and Sun Ai Lee Park 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis, 1989), 143. 

586 Neuger, Counseling Women , 68. Neuger affirms that "hearing oneself speak and learning to 
believe in the truth of that long-denied voice, language and narrative” is empowering (68); Also, see 
Miriam Greenspan, A New Approach to Women and Therapy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1983), 233. 
Greenspan states, “The simple process of women sitting and listening to each other’s stories respectfully 
and with an ear to the shared strengths as well as the shared ordeals had some very powerful therapeutic 
effects” (233). 

587 Hee-An Choi, 144. 
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demands a critical analysis of structures and ideologies.” 588 Stating that under the 
patriarchal culture women and men live actually in different worlds where many women 
experience oppression, suffering, and degradation while many men experience privilege 
and no discomfort, Neuger asserts that “an awareness of patriarchy” is a very important 
part of feminist pastoral care. 589 According to Neuger, “a pastoral counselor must first 
look through the lens of patriarchy rather than through the lens of personal pathology” 
and then “empower a woman through an increased awareness of her environment” so that 
she can resist and eventually change the patriarchal system. 590 In this sense, feminist 
pastoral counseling can “join other women in some form of transformation of this 
destructive patriarchy.” 591 Besides, she indicates that a feminist pastoral counselor should 
be careful in use of psychological and/or theological theories because both have been 
formulated in the context of patriarchy. 592 Therefore, a feminist pastoral counselor needs 
to be aware that these “have served to reinforce and reify a status quo which is 
destructive to women.” 593 Hence, it is feminist pastoral counselors’ task to examine all 
theological and psychological theories and practices through the feminist lens, and, 
further, to develop theories that are built on feminist ideology. 


588 Miller-McLemore, “Feminist Theory in Pastoral Theology,” 79. 

589 Neuger, “A Feminist Perspective on Pastoral Counseling with Women,” 188, 189. 

590 Ibid., 193. 

591 Ibid. 

592 Ibid., 197. 
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This principle also echoes the relational cultural therapy model. RCT, too, 
seriously considers the impact of culture, which is recognizable in that they place culture, 
alongside relationship, at the center of the theory name. 594 Most importantly, RCT 
accuses the “power-over culture”—of which patriarchy is the primary representative—of 
functioning as an “agent of disconnection” which is a “primary source of human 
suffering.” 595 

With regard to the ethical norm of love, patriarchy is the primary contributor to 
the distortion of the threefold love command as it is applied to the self-sacrificing love of 
women. 596 In order to promote the mutuality and balance that should exist in threefold 
love, it is a requisite to clearly recognize the patriarchal impact on the distortion. 
Therefore, one of the tasks for a pastoral caregiver for a samonim is to raise awareness of 
the prevalence of patriarchal values in Korean churches and their impacts on samonims ’ 
experiences. For this goal, I include a session to discuss straightforwardly this issue with 
samonims in the provisional care plan in the next chapter. I anticipate that discussing this 
issue with samonims may not be so difficult, because Korean women well recognize 
Confucian patriarchy in the culture. However, the reason I felt sorry for samonims during 
the interviews was that they could not relate their sufferings and situation of entrapment 
to the patriarchal system. Therefore, the focus in the group session for this task is on the 
relationship between Confucian patriarchy and their own situations in the Christian 
communities. 


594 Jordan and Walker, introduction to The Complexity of Connection, 4. 

595 Ibid., 6. 

596 Ramsay, Pastoral Diagnosis, 181. 
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Actual Change of the System as the Goal ^2j-B|-Lr L'-JX) 


This critical analysis of the patriarchal system leads to the third principle of 
feminist pastoral care/counseling: the goal of actual change of the system. Carrie 
Doehring points out that the ultimate purpose of feminist pastoral theology lies in “the 
transformation of structures (intrapsychic, familial, and cultural) that create power 
differentials.” 597 Likewise, Neuger asserts, “Pastoral counseling can be considered to be 
feminist only when its goal is not just personal transformation, but transformation of the 
culture—including the church—as a part of the counseling process.” 598 Neuger 
emphasizes that this is not only possible but also necessary. This notion is very 
encouraging for feminist pastoral theologians who endeavor to care for samonims. Their 
ultimate goal is not an intrapsychic transformation but transformation of the patriarchal 
church system. If the caregiver means to help a samonim, by calming her and helping her 
to feel better, to “adjust better to an oppressive environment” and not to annoy others any 
more, this care/counseling is not feminist and rather harmful to the samonim. 599 Instead, 
if the caregiver makes every effort to encourage the samonim to become aware of the 
oppressive patriarchal structure of her environment and participate in any form of change 


597 Carrie Doehring, “A Method of Feminist Pastoral Theology,” in Feminist and Womanist 
Pastoral Theology, ed. Bonnie Miller-McLemore and Brita Gill-Austern (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 
1999), 104 

598 Christie Cozad Neuger, “Pastoral Counseling As An Art of Personal Political Activism,” in The 
Arts of Ministry: Feminist-Womanist Approaches, ed. Christie Cozad Neuger (Louisville, Kentucky: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 93. 

599 Neuger, “A Feminist Perspective on Pastoral Counseling with Women,” 202. 
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of the structure, although it may not appear calm or peaceful, this working for change can 
be “therapeutic even before the results are evidenced.” 600 

Having said that, I have one more thing to mention here. When a samonim 
becomes aware of the oppressive structure and begins to resist it and, further, tries to 
change it, she may be confronted by retribution (iL She may put at risk her status, 
affectionate relationships, and/or the trust of her family and church members. For 
example, Young, one of the interviewed samonim, lost her relationships with her husband 
and church members as a result of her acting out of her awareness and belief. She also 
lost the position of a samonim. If this outcome is expected and prepared for, it can be less 
embarrassing. However, if this is not anticipated, this situation will inevitably be much 
more hurtful to her. Therefore, I argue that feminist criticisms and challenges needs to 
keep pace with the samonim, only to the extent that she is ready and feels prepared. Also, 
the severity of the possible risk can be weighed, understood, and accepted beforehand. To 
have a conversation with the caregiver or other samonims about any anticipated 
retribution is one necessary strategy. Listening to other samonims who have already gone 
through the initial process is also helpful. The preliminary grief process of inevitable loss 
and pain is necessary since it will be hurtful no matter how well they are prepared. The 
process of this preparation overall may be emotionally heavy. So I propose that samonims 
have this preparation in a group setting, with other samonims and a feminist pastoral 
practitioner. 


600 Bohler, 36. 
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Form Support Groups 0*1*1 H#) 

Many feminist theologians emphasize the importance of women’s support groups 
as one of the strategies to cope with abovementioned unexpected situations of retribution. 
In addition to this benefit, women’s groups support a woman by listening to her story and 
validating it through the sharing of their own stories. 601 As Ruether articulates, only when 
there is a “social matrix”—which supports an individual woman in her struggles, 
develops networks of communication, and provides some alternative visions—can 
“feminist consciousness become a real possibility.” 602 Their emphasis on women’s 
groups is understandable in that the second-wave of the feminist movement began, was 
spread, and was strengthened by this type of women’s small groups, called 
consciousness-raising groups. So, the importance of supporting women’s groups is 
reiterated by many feminist pastoral theologians as an alternative to oppressive 
relationships and is a requisite for feminist pastoral practices. Thus, this can be said to be 
the fourth principle of feminist pastoral care/counseling. 

However, this principle may have limitations when it is applied to samonims. First 
of all, it is hard for samonims to find a women’s group that samonims can comfortably 
join. As expressed by the interviewee’s comments, samonims feel uncomfortable being 
candid with others who are not samonims. Although there are women’s groups that 
welcome samonims, samonims may hesitate to join them. Personally, I remember I felt 
very uncomfortable when I was instructed in a feminist theology course in the United 
States to talk in public about the injustice that I experienced. I was aware that classmates 

601 Neuger, “A Feminist Perspective on Pastoral Counseling with Women,” 195. 

602 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk, 184-185. 
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were all receptive and empathic, but I was very nervous because when I talked about the 


Confucian culture in my church, I felt I was speaking badly about my church and this 
might disgrace God. I suppose this would be similar to samonim s’ feelings when they 
participate in a women’s group. They may attend a couple of times, but may not remain 
for long. An ideal consciousness-raising group for samonims should consist of samonims 
and a feminist pastoral caregiver, which is hard to find in reality. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of feminist pastoral caregivers to start this kind of group for samonims. In 
the final chapter of this dissertation, I am presenting a model for this kind of group for 
samonims. 

Further, since Korean culture is extremely and exclusively a family-centered 
culture, 603 loss of relationships with family members is arguably much threatening to 
Korean women; family relationships can never be replaced by any other relationships. In 
Korea, family refers to a primary group where the members can find support. If a woman 
cannot find support in her family, this means she can hardly find it elsewhere. Because of 
this, women’s consciousness-raising groups are hard to form and maintain in Korea. 
Although some groups are established, soon they disappear, and the members are 
absorbed back into their original families. Therefore, to risk their close relationships in 
the family and to seek an alternative support group sounds unrealistic to samonims. 

Considering this cultural difference, I propose that the best support group for a 
samonim can be formed from her family as well as other samonims. In order for this to 


603 Kyu-Tae Lee, Jolmang ul himang uro bakkunun hankukin e him [Korean Power That Changes 
Despair to Hope] 1,21. Also See: Sung-Sook Jang and Ki-Hyun Noh, Hankukin e simli sangdam iyagi: 
Hyunsil yukdong sangdam e iron kwa silje [The Stories of Counseling Based on Koreans: Theory and 
Practice of Reality Dynamic Counseling] (Seoul: Hakjisa, 2010), 27. The authors affirm, “To Koreans, 
familism based on blood relations is as significant as religion” (27). (Translated by Kyung Hwa Song) 
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happen, she may first need to have her husband’s support, which means that her husband 
becomes feminist. To make her husband a feminist may be a very challenging task for a 
samonim. Thus, this is where feminist pastoral theologians and caregivers, as public 
theologians, can contribute. That is, if Korean pastors and church leaders are frequently 
exposed to the feminist criticism of patriarchal culture within Korean churches, presented 
in journal articles, campaigns, or lectures, pastors and leaders will become familiar with 
feminist thought. In doing so, it is important not to antagonize them through aggressive 
attitudes. Rather, appealing to them through biblical texts and Jesus’ teaching of the 
threefold love command will be much gentler and thus more effective. Actually, it is the 
public theologians’ task to make such steady and persistent efforts until pastors and 
church leaders are exposed enough to feminist ideas. When pastors are open-minded 
toward feminist thoughts, samonims may feel comfortable to talk about those thoughts in 
relation to her own experiences. It is very important for a samonim to have her husband’s 
cooperation, not only for her emotional support, but because her husband, as a male 
pastor, possesses the actual power to facilitate change. Samonims need this power, so it is 
wise of them to make their husbands their allies. My proposed plan of care includes a 
session to provide an opportunity and a strategy for samonims to approach their husbands 
and to discuss these issues together. 

Minimize Power Differences in Relationships between Caregiver and Care-seeker 

The fifth principle of feminist pastoral care/counseling is the unique quality of the 
relationship between the caregiver and the care-seeker. Feminist pastoral care/counseling 
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pursues a more egalitarian relationship (-M§ Ct 7-1] ). 604 In feminist pastoral counseling 


sessions, the counselor tries to play “a role of empowerment, not one of repair or cure.” 605 
In doing so, a feminist pastoral counselor tries to look for the client’s “strengths” rather 
than for an “illness,” becomes the client’s advocate by trusting the client’s stories and 
allowing her to be herself, and becomes a mentor through candid self-disclosure. 606 I 
suppose that this egalitarian relationship, even if it may be impossible to fully realize, can 
be the ultimate goal of the counseling relationship. If this relationship can be offered to 
samonims, just being involved in this relationship will be healing, because samonims 
definitely lack this kind of egalitarian and supportive relationship. This relationship is 
exactly emphasized by RCT as well. Since the empowering and empathic relationship 
between the caregiver and the care-seeker is in itself the therapy work in RCT, an RCT 
therapist makes efforts to form and maintain a therapeutic relationship with mutuality, 
authenticity, and vulnerability. 607 

That being said, while it is true that the relationships articulated by feminist 
pastoral practitioners and RCT therapists are more egalitarian than the classical therapy 
relationships presented by psychoanalysts, I still sense that a power differential exists 
between caregiver and care-seeker in these practices. In the empowering process, the 
empowering party seems to have more power than the empowered party. Even in mutual 


604 I intentionally attach the word “more” because I believe a purely egalitarian relationship is 
impossible in counseling sessions. By “more egalitarian” I mean it tries to be more egalitarian than other 
therapy relationships. 
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empowerment, the emphasis lies on the fact that the empowered party can also empower 
the empowering party, but that does not mean their power is entirely equal. 

While feminist pastoral theology and RCT present a more egalitarian view of 
relationship than does classical psychotherapy, I propose that IFS presents a more 
egalitarian view of relationship than does either feminist pastoral theology or RCT. In 
IFS, the agent of therapy is the care-seeker’s Self, not the caregiver. Although at the 
initial stage of the caregiving process, the caregiver assumes the task of presenting the 
basic concepts of IFS and helping the care-seeker to access her Self, once the care- 
seeker’s Self is restored to the leadership position, then caregiving is led by the care- 
seeker’s Self. Therefore, in my view, IFS presents the most egalitarian view of 
relationships. The pastoral caregiver for a samonim can flexibly choose between these 
relationships, considering the samonim ’’s need and state. 

In addition, considering Korean culture where old persons play counselors’ role 
with their authority, I also propose that an egalitarian relationship is not always proper for 
the care for samonims. There is time when more authoritative counselors can effectively 
empower samonims, while there is other time when more egalitarian counselors can help. 
Therefore, a competent pastoral counselor for samonims is a person who can flexibly 
locate her/himself in the most appropriate place between the authoritative counselor and 
egalitarian one according to the samonim s’ situations and needs 
Boost Self-Care and Self-Esteem (A}7] #^-3} 7}^^}-) 

The sixth principle of feminist pastoral care/counseling is that it aims to boost 
self-esteem and self-care of the women clients who are, most frequently, suffering from 
low self-esteem and the effects of self-sacrifice. This principle directly addresses the 
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ethical norm that I discussed in the previous chapter: balanced and mutual love. 

Balancing here does not mean to distribute efforts evenly to both self-care and self- 
sacrifice. Given that Korean women—and samonims in particular—have leaned too 
much toward self-sacrifice, in order ultimately to balance the two, they need to pour 
efforts and energy exclusively into self-care at the initial stage. Only after their self-care 
is accumulated to some extent can they spend even energy on both to maintain balance. 
Therefore, a feminist pastoral caregiver needs to emphasize the importance of self-care 
over self-sacrifice at the beginning. 

That being said, self-care may feel selfish, and samonims may hesitate to accept 
this value. Self-care can contradict manners in Korean culture. 608 Therefore to 
communicate its importance to samonims is a challenging task. Also, a compromise to 
some extent of the ratio of self-care and self-sacrifice may be needed. I mean the exactly 
even ratio of 5:5 probably feels selfish and thus daunting for samonims to put into 
practice. However, a ratio of 4:6 or 3:7 (self-care vs self-sacrifice) may feel more 
comfortable. The most appropriate ratio can be decided by individual samonims 
according to their own comfort levels. In my opinion, even the ratio of 2:8 or 1:9 has 
significant meaning: there exists a portion of self-care no matter how little it may be. The 
starting point is not to achieve an immediate 5:5 ratio in self-care and self-sacrifice, but to 
make self-care come into existence. Then the most comfortable ratio will be decided by 
the individual samonims. Thus, the role of the feminist pastoral caregiver is to make a 

608 Basically, in Korean culture, the concept of “self’ is different from that concept in Western 
culture. “Self’ in Korea does not mean an individual distinct from others but identification with a group 
(mostly a family) to which the person belongs. Therefore, Koreans use the word “U-ri [We]’’ instead of 
“Jagi [Self], when pointing to the self.” Therefore, by “self-care,” one implies a division of oneself from 
the group one belongs to, which is in most cases judged to be selfish or a lack of virtue. For details, refer to 
Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology],114-127. 
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samonim aware of the importance of self-care and try it. For this, the most effective way 
is to discuss the threefold love commandment ordered by Jesus, along with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Since samonims are willing to obey God’s will, gently reflecting on 
Jesus’ commandment from the feminist perspective can be accepted by samonims 
without any sense of being forced. This is also included in the provisional care plan 
presenting in the next chapter. 

Self-esteem is one of the hard themes to handle because self-esteem takes a long 
time to establish through many experiences and thus it is hard to change in a relatively 
short time. Also, in the formation of self-esteem, childhood experiences and cultural 
mood are important, but it is hard to amend those backgrounds. Furthermore, as 
mentioned previously, self-esteem is an unfamiliar concept in Korean culture. Actually, 
Korea did not have a word for self-esteem until a few decades ago, which means that 
traditionally it had not existed in the Korean culture or, if it existed, it had no importance. 
In Korean culture, lowering oneself is regarded as a virtue, while claiming one’s esteem 
is seen as selfishness and a vice. Kyu-Tae Lee maintains that Koreans feel comfortable 
when they lower themselves. 609 This tendency becomes more extreme in Christianity, 
when combined with the notion that we are sinners. 

However, reflecting on this from the feminist perspective, I can find a 
contradiction. If self-lowering is a virtue, then all Koreans are to lower themselves; but 
this is never the case. There always exist persons in higher positions who do not lower 
themselves and to whom others lower themselves; the entire system is shaped as a 
hierarchy. Lowering oneself is emphasized and encouraged by persons of power as a 

609 Kyu-Tae Lee, 155. 
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virtue for those who have less power. Those who have some power, too, lower 
themselves in front of persons who have more power. Consequently, only those in the 
lower positions are always lowering and denying themselves, though there exist persons 
who never do it. When this systemic inequality related to the virtue of self-lowering is 
recognized, it is of prime importance to help those in lower positions to claim their self¬ 
esteem. Samonims are those persons lowering themselves to others, believing it is a 
virtue. 

This also frequently appeared in the interviewed samonims’’ statements: “I am not 
good enough,” “I am incapable” (Jong); “I am not qualified,” “I am nobody,” “I don’t 
deserve” (Hee); “There is nothing that I can change, so I have to be silent” (Yoon). This 
culture that values humility and implicitly enforces women’s low self-esteem as a virtue 
has contributed to distortion of threefold love and to negation of self-love on the part of 
women. In order to recover balance in threefold love by boosting self-love, self-esteem 
must first to be reclaimed. However, in this cultural atmosphere, samonims’’ claim of high 
self-esteem may sound selfish and stimulate samonims ’ sense of guilt and hesitance. 
Therefore, a culturally adjusted definition of self-esteem needs to be introduced in order 
to avoid unnecessary misunderstanding and resistance. 

For example, it is important to explain that high self-esteem is neither an 
exaggerated grandiose self nor a bluff. In order for samonims to understand it more 
easily, I suggest the use of biblical or Christian terminology: for instance, to see 
themselves from God’s view as Imago Dei , as precious creatures loved by God even at 
the expense of Jesus’ life, or as Jesus’ friend or co-worker in his ministry. These images 
from the Bible will be understood and accepted more smoothly by samonims because 
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these are familiar. More importantly, the feminist criticism of the contradiction regarding 
self-lowering virtue and patriarchal hierarchy needs to be informed and discussed. 

With regard to self-love and self-esteem, the internal family systems therapy 
provides its wisdom. IFS sees the person’s Self as the leader of the inner mind, welcomes 
and respects all the inner parts nonjudgmentally to be as they are. The Self cares for the 
parts and loves them. Especially, the Self can care for the parts that are related to low 
self-esteem and self-sacrifice: for example, a part that blames the person for not being 
enough; a part that feels the person shameful or irrelevant; a part that pushes the person to 
serve others in order to be loved, etc. Most of all, the burden—a strong, in most cases a 
negative, belief or feeling about oneself—can be removed by therapeutic work of the Self 
and the part. Through these processes, the person can accept and care for oneself. This is 
a very important healing process necessary for samonims to love themselves. 

Attend to Images of God °1 P 1 -*1) 

Regarding self-esteem, Carroll Saussy argues that self-esteem is significantly 
related to whatever God-image the person has, and that “women especially need more 
inclusive images of Deity than traditional religions have offered.” 610 Her argument leads 
us to a reflection on the last topic of feminist pastoral care/counseling: the image of God. 

The traditional male image of God in Christianity has been criticized by many 
feminist theologians. 611 A male image of God approves and perpetuates a male- 


610 Carroll Saussy, “Pastoral Care and Counseling and the Issue of Self-Esteem,” in Clinical 
Handbook of Pastoral Counseling, vol.2, eds. Robert J. Wicks and Richard D. Parsons (Mahwah, New 
Jersey: Paulist Press, 1993), 365. 

611 For example, refer to: Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk , 47; Jones, 61; Daly, Beyond God the 
Father , 13-43. 
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dominated hierarchy, distorted gender-assumption of male supremacy and female 
inferiority, and distorted gender-roles. 612 This male image of God is oppressive to women 
by identifying women as lower, second-rate, inferior, sin-ridden, weak, and inappropriate 
beings. This image also, as Saussy and other feminist theologians indicate, affects 
women’s self-esteem and self-understanding in a negative way. 613 Therefore, 
reconstruction and expansion of the God-image is one of the important tasks of feminist 
pastoral care/counseling. 614 

Samonim s’ God-image is also definitely a male God in the patriarchal church 
culture. Samonims should be submissive and obey a male God as well as male persons for 
their salvation. This limited, male-centered image is very problematic. As Hee-An Choi 
points out, this Korean women’s God-image “that emphasize patriarchal power entraps 
women in the prisons of patriarchal traditions and hierarchal cultures.” 615 This image 
should be challenged, and samonims, need to be encouraged to expand their God-image to 
ones that are “congruent with [their] faith and [their] experiences as females.” 616 This is 
by no means a simple and quick task. Reconstruction of one’s God-image takes time and 
energy, and needs creativity and deep reflection by women on their spiritual journeys. 
Therefore, I think it is meaningful to provide a chance for samonims to begin this 
reflection. Once it begins, samonims can thereafter continue the reflection and gradually 


612 Saussy. 378-380. 

613 See: Saussy, 365; Hee-An Choi, 155; Bohler, 37. 

614 Saussy, 365; Hee-An Choi, 155; Bohler, 36. 

615 Hee-An Choi, 155. 

616 Bohler, 37. 
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expand and revise their God-image. So, in the provisional plan for care in the next 
chapter, I include one session that can evoke the concern of the God-image. 

So far, I have enumerated principles of feminist pastoral care/counseling at some 
length. While this is not exhaustive, I have presented an outline of the most important 
features of feminist pastoral care/counseling and its implication in the care for samonims. 
To sum up, in feminist pastoral counseling, “the counselee and the counselor are engaged 
in a collaborative process of trying to name, understand, and transform the cultural harm 
that has been internalized and that continues to exist.” 617 This includes “a great deal of 
deconstructive work in the counseling process.” 618 As Neuger articulates, “The hope is 
that this process of personal, systemic, and cultural transformation will further the king¬ 
dom of God.” 619 I believe pastoral care for samonims , too, shares this goal if it is to be 
effective in caring for samonims and fulfilling the ethical norm of love of mutuality and 
reciprocity. Now in the pages to follow, I provide discussion about cultural issues related 
to providing pastoral care to samonims. 

Issues that Caregivers for Samonims Need to Consider 
Cultural Differences 

Counseling from the perspective of Western psychology is still not familiar to 
Korean people although there are Western-trained psychotherapists and pastoral 
counselors working in Korea. In order to make caregiving practice more culturally 
competent and culturally appropriate, I suppose, a significant amount of work to 

617 Neuger, “Pastoral Counseling As An Art of Personal Political Activism,” 94. 

618 Ibid. 

619 Ibid. 
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accommodate the Western style of counseling to Korean culture. In this section, I provide 


several aspects of Western-style pastoral counseling where cultural accommodation is 
needed because it seems somewhat incongruent with Korean culture. For the purpose of 
this discussion, I adopt the definition of pastoral counseling by John Patton presented in 
Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling: 620 “A specialized type of pastoral care 
offered in response to individuals, couples, or families who are experiencing and able to 
articulate the pain in their lives and willing to seek pastoral help in order to deal with 
it.” 621 

First, the phrase “able to articulate the pain” implies that Western-style pastoral 
counseling proceeds through verbal articulation of the client’s pains. In some sense, it 
may be true that both Western people and non-Westerners have trouble articulating their 
feelings especially feelings of pain. However, in Western-style counseling, the initial goal 
of counseling is to help the client articulate whatever pain is being experienced in order 
that effective care can be provided. On the contrary, Korean culture, valuing non-verbal 


620 There are many well-articulated definitions of pastoral counseling by many experts in the field. 
It is hard to pick one specific definition among them. Nevertheless, I needed a representative definition, 
which covers most general features of pastoral counseling, for this dissertation. The reason I took Patton’s 
definition for this purpose was, first of all, because it was provided as a definition of pastoral counseling in 
one of the most comprehensive and representative reference books of the field, which had a fundamental 
objective to “provide information and guidance for pastoral care and counseling practitioners” (Hunter, ix), 
which many scholars in the field admit has been accomplished. (For example, see David M. Moss, review 
of Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, by Rodney J. Hunter, Journal of Religion and Health 30, 
n. 3 (Fall, 1991):267; Ann Belford Ulanov, review of Dictionary of Pastoral Care and 

Counseling, by Rodney J. Hunter, Journal of Religion and Health 37, n. 2 (Summer, 1998): 169). Also, as 
the primary editor. Hunter acknowledges, Patton has been “a widely respected author and leader in the 
clinical pastoral education and pastoral counseling movements” who, I think, has a scholarly authority to 
provide a comprehensive definition of pastoral counseling. (Rodney J. Hunter, “The Making of a 
Dictionary: A Case Study in Pastoral Care and Counseling Literature,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 44, n. 3: 
272). For these reasons, 1 supposed that Patton’s definition introduced in the basic, comprehensive 
reference book in the field can properly serve as a representative definition of pastoral counseling. 

621 John Patton, “Pastoral Counseling,” in Dictionary of Pastoral Care and Counseling, Expanded 
Edition, ed. Rodney Hunter (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2005), 849. 
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communication paired with verbal silence, discourages articulating one’s pain. 622 For a 
better understanding of this characteristic of Korean culture—that is, using less verbal 
communication—it is helpful to refer to anthropologist Edward Hall’s concepts of high- 
context and low-context cultures. 623 Whereas the communication of high-context cultures 
(HC) relies heavily on the context or meanings internalized in persons, that of low- 
context cultures relies more on the message through verbal language. 624 Therefore, in HC 
cultures, people use only a minimum of words and usually use non-verbal 
communication and shared assumptions to make communication fast, economic, and 
quiet. On the other hand, in LC cultures, people rely greatly on verbal communication. 

So, they do not consider what is not spoken. Their communication is full of words. Citing 
Hall, Deraid Wing Sue and David Sue indicate that the United States is an LC culture and 
Asian countries are HC cultures. 625 In Korea, which is an HC culture, people usually do 
not speak much, and reticence is considered a cultural virtue. 626 Therefore, Koreans 
communicate without verbal messages, through non-verbal communication and by 
guessing other’s thoughts or feelings. It is very weird or strange, or even rude to ask 


622 Jang-Ee Kim, “Hankukin ei eisasotong [Communication of Korean People],” Hankuk 
simrihakhoe haksulbalpyojib [Korean Psychological Association Annual Conference Journal] (June, 
2006): 107. 

623 Edward Hall, Beyond Culture (New York: Anchor Books, 1981), 101. 

624 Ibid., Hall explains, “Any transaction can be characterized as high-, low-, or middle-context. 
HC transactions feature preprogrammed information that is in the receiver and in the setting, with only 
minimal information in the transmitted message. LC transactions are the reverse. Most of the information 
must be in the transmitted message in order to make up for what is missing in the context” (101). 

625 Sue and Sue, 133. 

626 Personally, I—and I am pretty sure that this is true not only in my case but has happened in 
almost all children’s cases—remember being blamed frequently by my parents that I was talkative in my 
childhood. Being talkative is blame-worthy because it is the opposite of being decent. 
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personal questions and/or to verbally talk about oneself. While it may be natural that a 
pastoral counselor trained in an LC culture expects a client to articulate her pain, it is 
embarrassing for a client from an HC culture to be asked to do so. 

Because Koreans rarely express what is in their minds, Korean communication 
considerably depends on “guessing” the other’s real intentions or emotions—this is called 
Noonchi (vr^l ). 627 Thus, most Koreans are good at guessing others’ minds and they, in 
return, expect others to read their minds, although others’ minds are poorly, or even 
never, expressed. Directly mentioning what is on one’s mind can feel unnatural and 
embarrassing to many Koreans who are not familiar with being in that situation. The so- 
called “safe place” that a counselor endeavors to cultivate is hardly safe when Koreans 
are supposed to talk about their pain. 

This also has to do with chemyon ki, social face), another important 
psychological concept of Koreans. Since Koreans have a great concern for social face— 
how they are perceived by others—they are very cautious about their words and 
behaviors. 628 This naturally keeps them from exposing their vulnerability and seeking 
help. Patton’s definition clearly states that pastoral counseling is in response to a care- 
seeker who is willing to seek pastoral help. In other words, pastoral counseling is 
initiated by the care-seeker. Due to the concern about losing social face, it is a very 


627 Sang-Jin Choi, “Hankukin ei simjung simrihak: Jung gua Han e daehan hyunsanghakjuk han 
ihae [Korean Cultural Emotions: A Phenomenological Research on Jung and Han ],” Hankuk simrihakhoe 
haksulbalpyojib [Korean Psychological Association Annual Conference Journal] (December, 1993): 7. 

628 Geun-Suk Ahn, “Chemyon gwa munhwajuk kagikihyang I jaginochul e michinun yonghyang 
[Research on Impact of Social Face and Cultural Self Orientation on Self Exposure: Implication on 
Counseling],” Sahoeguahak yongu 11 (December, 2000): 121. Ahn contends that the higher a person’s level 
of desire to protect social face, the more taciturn the person becomes and the lower his/her self-exposure 
level goes. 
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complicated emotional situation when a Korean person goes to a counselor for help. A 
care-seeker rather expects and waits until a caregiver recognizes her agony and 
approaches her to offer help. 

Also, Patton states that the purpose of pastoral counseling is to deal with pain. 
Here can be found an assumption that pain needs to be dealt with and thus has a negative 
connotation as something problematic, wrong, or bad. Having been chronically exposed 
to unmanageable pain throughout their country’s history, Koreans culturally have 
experienced pain as an essential part of life. Understanding pain as a problem, something 
to be actively removed, is unfamiliar to Koreans. Rather, pain itself is an inevitable 
component of life, and Koreans have endured lives full of pain. 629 Kyu-Tae Lee explains 
that while Koreans regard happiness as dangerous, shameful, guilty, or vicious, they are 
more familiar with misfortune and pain. 630 Koreans’ concern is, according to Kyu-Tae 
Lee, not about how to be happy but about how to endure misfortune. 631 To endure 
misfortune and pain in a wise way is one of the great virtues in Korean culture. 

Likewise, Sang-Uk Lee contends that healing as a purpose of pastoral counseling 
for Koreans is not to remove pain for gaining a better situation, but to confront and accept 
the painful experiences as life. 632 For Korean people, pain has been perceived as what is 


629 Kyu-Tae Lee, Julmang ul himang uro bakkunun hankukin e him 1 [Korean Power to Change 
Despair to Hope 1 ] (Seoul: SinWon, 2009), 73. Kyu-Tae Lee points out that the Korean people’s concern, 
even virtue, is how strongly one endures pains rather than trying to remove it. To remove pain, to pursue a 
life without pain, to hope for “happiness” is understood as greed, one of the major vices. 

630 Kyu-Tae Lee, 71, 179. 

631 Ibid., 179. 

632 Sang-Uk Lee, “Chiyue daehan bunsukjuk-bipyungjuk Ihae-e guanjumeseo barabon 
mokhoesangdam e jungchesung yongu [A Study Focused on the Identity of Pastoral Counseling from a 
Perspective of an Analytical-Critical Understanding of Healing],” JangShinNonDan [Korea Presbyterian 
Journal of Theology] 30 (Dec. 2007): 321. 
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to be endured, not to be removed. When pain is left untouched within, it is accumulated 
to form Han ( ?b—deep sorrow and resentment in Koreans that was untreated, found no 
channel to address, and formed a “lump” throughout many years and generations. 633 To 
Koreans, Han is excruciating pain but, at the same time, and therefore, it reflects the 
resilience of Korean people surviving unbearable suffering. 634 Thus, it is unnatural to 
Koreans to seek a professional to lessen or remove—or even to do something artificial to 
deal with—pain. This is why counseling is hard to incorporate into Korean culture. In 
making this argument, my intention is not to say that Korean people do not need to deal 
with pain through counseling. They do need to deal with pain. My point is that dealing 
with pain has nuanced meanings: for Koreans, it is leaving pain alone, not attempting to 
do something to remove or lessen it, and enduring pain until it is eventually transformed 
to inseparable parts of oneself. To be informed of this meaning of pain is very important 
when a counselor tries to help Korean clients. If the pastoral counselor respects this 
attitude of Korean clients toward their pain, I believe, she can more effectively help the 
client to deal with it. 

In addition, the usual structure of pastoral counseling is somewhat uncomfortable 
to Korean people: To make an appointment, to sit face-to-face in a single room, to talk 
about one’s personal experiences, to expect spiritual help, and to pay for the help. Having 


633 Nam-Dong, Suh, “Towards a Theology of Han,” Minjung Theology (Singapore: CCA, 1981), 
65. Suh used the metaphor of “a lump” to describe Korean people’s Han vividly. He stated, “[Han is] the 
suppressed, amassed and condensed experience of oppression caused by mischief or misfortune so that it 
forms a kind of ‘lump’ in one’s spirit” (65). 

634 Ok-Kyung Yang and Myung-Min Choi, “Hankukin e han gwa tanryuksung [Korean’s Han and 
Resilience: Application to Mental Health Social Work],” Jungsinbogun gwa sahoesaob [Mental Health and 
Social Work] 11 (June, 2011): 7-99. 
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a very poor boundary between people, 635 Koreans expect spiritual caregivers to notice 
their troubles—even before they are directly spoken—and come to help them without 
payment and structural appointments, also without being embarrassed by too much 
exposure in a face-to-face meeting. Most of all, to pay for the care contradicts Korean 
manners: in Korean culture, to demand a price for any favor is considered to be 
calculating and selfish. 636 A calculating attitude is considered to be the opposite of Jeong 
, affection or intimacy, one of the Korean virtues), and thus Koreans make efforts to 
avoid it. 637 Therefore, no one asks a price for doing a favor. Christian spiritual services 
are offered voluntarily and if the recipient pays voluntarily for that, it is received with 
gratitude. However, it is never plainly demanded by the Christian caregiver. 

Having said that, one thing that draws my attention is—although Korean people 
surely pay for medical doctor’s services, private lessons, or even the shaman’s spiritual 
care, that is, to almost all those service providers who demand a price—one service has 
no fee, and that is the Christian spiritual service. The services of pastoral caregivers— 
including both pastors and samonims —are unpaid, because they do not charge a fee. This 
may be the influence of a fixed pastoral caregiver’s image as ‘poor but clean without 


635 This lack of boundary can be easily seen in the concept of “ Jeong .” As one of the Koreans’ 
main mental characteristics like Han , Jeong means “Feeling of mental unity with others formed through 
long term contacts and communal experiences.” (Kyu-Hoon Oh, 286)When Jeong is formed, a person’s 
self extends to others and the boundary between the two is dissolved. See Kyu-Hoon Oh, “Hankukin e 
jeong e daehan gochal gwa mokhoesangdamhakjuk hamchuksung [Study on Koreans’ Jeong and its 
Implication on Pastoral Counseling],” JangShinNonDan [Korea Presbyterian Journal of Theology] 21 
(June. 2004): 286. 

636 Kyu-Tae Lee, 46-49. Koreans do not feel uncomfortable to pay for any services that purposed 
to earn money such as to a doctor or to a grocer. However, spiritual care is not recognized as what is for 
money-earning. This is also because pastors do not ask money for their service. Korean shamans and 
Buddhist monks overtly ask money for their spiritual services, which is recognized by Korean people as 
natural. It is only Christian ministers who are not asking money, so people may become accustomed to this. 

637 Ibid. 48. 
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greed (^ ^),’ which in my view is the projection of the Confucian image of ‘a man of 
virtue (^d ti]).’ Or it is because Korean church people assume that the fee for pastoral care 
service by a pastor and a samonim is included in the pastor’s salary which in most cases 
does not cover even basic living expenses. 

Harms Embodied in the Caring Practices 

For the above-mentioned reasons, I maintain that pastoral care/counseling, which 
has been shaped in Western culture and thus embodies that culture, needs to be very 
careful in its application to Korean people. However, by stating this, I do not mean that 
pastoral care/counseling is invariably effective for Western and North American people. 
Kathleen Greider points out that not all care is successful but that harm rather than help 
can happen. She states, “a person’s desire to give us care, or their expertise in some 
helping profession, does not necessarily make that person capable of caring,” and “the 
thing which is intended to be caring can often be quite uncaring, either because it proves 
to be irrelevant or because it injures further.” 638 This statement makes a caregiver very 
careful and humble in her attempts to provide care. While we need to pay attention to 
cultural adaptabilities in providing a care, we also need to be cautious not to overlook 
potential harm that forms of care can do. Therefore, in addition to the above-mentioned 
cultural issues that pastoral caregivers for samonims need to consider, I think it is 
important here to touch on care that may cause harm from the Western/North American 
perspective. If care that is shaped in Western culture can be harmful in that culture, the 
harmfulness can be said to be embedded in its caring practice and system. Since many 


638 Kathleen J. Greider, Much Madness is Divinest Sense: Wisdom in Memoirs of Soul-Suffering 
(Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2007), 164. 
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current caregiving practices in Korea are imported from Western/North American 
culture, the embedded harmfulness can also be imported. This is why Korean pastoral 
caregivers need to pay attention to the embedded harmfulness of the Western style of 
caregiving practices and systems: they can be harmful to Korean care-seekers, too. 

Based on memoirs of mentally ill patients and their families, Greider specifies 
reasons why care can harm: the current level of knowledge about mental suffering and 
care is “rudimentary at best,” with so much unknown and uncertain; 639 systems of mental 
health have serious limitations such as a primary carer’s “unquestioned authority,” 640 
disregarding family as an influential resource for care, lack of “interprofessional 
teamwork,” 641 political influences, etc.; the diagnostic system has many problems such as 
“the illusiveness of diagnosis and the harm of incorrect diagnosis,” 642 lack of 
consideration of interpersonal and social contexts, and a labeling effect that sees a person 
as only his/her diagnosis; problems related to medication are overreliance, side effects, 
uncertainty, and loss of human intimacy in the process of care; the disease model of 
mental suffering prevents establishing a humane connection between the carer and the 
cared-for; and hospitalization and treatment can be problematic to some sufferers. Since 
these possible harms are embedded in the Western practices of counseling/care, when 
Korean pastoral caregivers attempt to help samonims by use of the Western-style 


639 Ibid., 166. 

640 Ibid., 167. 

641 Ibid., 169. 

642 Ibid., 176. 
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practices of counseling/care, they need to recognize these possible sources of harm and 
pay attention to minimize harm in their practice. 

More importantly, Greider poignantly points out possible harm that religious care 
can do. Since pastoral care/counseling for samonim s has a church setting as its 
background, the potential harm caused by religious care is considerably important for 
pastoral caregivers to bear in mind. First of all, Greider shows how religious community 
can exacerbate the sufferings of care-seekers: by silence and aloofness, prying, 
judgmentalism and poor theology that mental suffering comes from lack of faith or from 
a demon, and the common unpreparedness and ignorance of religious leaders regarding 
mental turmoil. 643 Many interviewed samonims expressed their fear of these responses 
from the church people. For example, Sue said, “I am tired of church people’s prying. 
Their questions never end, and they ask mostly negative ones.” Yong said, “Sometimes, I 
asked help from my husband. But, he only said, ‘You are a samo, You should be strong. 

If you feel difficult, it is because you don’t pray enough.’” 

Also, Greider indicates one of the assumptions of religious communities: that 
religious leaders and their families should be mentally strong and thus should not need 
care. 644 This is exactly a situation that samonims face in their churches: a samonim should 
be a caregiver, with no need to receive any pastoral care. This assumption prevents 
samonims from seeking pastoral care they need, and therefore exacerbates and 
perpetuates samonims ’ mental hardships and suffering. 


643 Ibid., 190-192. 

644 Ibid., 192. Greider states, “Expectations abound that religious professionals and their families 
are—or should be—of extraordinary strength-of-soul. They are supposed to give care, not need care” (192). 
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Further, Greider mentions theologies that are inadequate and hurtful to those who 
experience mental suffering: teachings about God which sound not caring; the notion that 
suffering is good because it eventually brings good results such as spiritual maturity, 
closeness to God, or provides meaning in life; simple belief in cure, not healing, that if 
one has “enough faith” all problems will disappear; 645 and inconsiderate judgment in 
regard to suicide. 646 The similar teachings are also found in Korean Christian theological 
concepts founded on the fundamental theology that was taught by the first Western 
missionaries. Samonims ’ agonies are worsened by these theological assumptions 
prevalent in Korean churches. Not only church people, but samonims themselves also 
have similar theologies, which guide their behaviors and thoughts. Pastoral caregivers for 
samonims, therefore, need to be informed of effects of these theologies and carefully 
examine what kind of theologies samonims have and how that will affect them. 

So far I have stated at length the potential problems a pastoral caregiver may 
confront when she attempts to apply Western counseling practices to care for samonims, 
including cultural differences and embedded possibilities of causing harm. It is of 
significant importance to recognize these problems so that a caregiver can begin to 
accommodate her practices to samonims by avoiding or minimizing these possibilities. 
With this critical task comes more active presentation of culturally attuned strategies of 
pastoral care/counseling for samonims. 


645 Ibid., 196. Greider asserts that "the failure of the Christian community to distinguish” between 
cure and healing can "lead soul-sufferers to despair” (196). She suggests the following distinction: use 
“cure” to refer to "the absence of illness,” use "healing” to refer to "living with integrity in the presence of 
illness or other suffering” (196). 

646 Ibid., 192-197. 
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Pastoral Care/Counseling for Samonims Attuned to Korean Culture 

Cultural attunement comes as the first and foremost requirement for an effective 
counseling/caregiving practice for samonims. No matter how helpful counseling theories 
and skills are, if they do not make sense in Korean culture, they become void. Therefore, 
a pastoral caregiver for samonims should be aware of Korean sentiments and manners 
and filter every theoretical and practical principle in counseling/care through these 
cultural factors. In the following pages, I describe several key features of Korean culture 
which I maintain are important in counseling/caregiving practices. 

Formation of U-ri [we ~r*5] ] Relationship between a Counselor and a Client 

For effective care/counseling, it is essential to establish an intimate and 
trustworthy relationship between a caregiver and a care-seeker. 647 Therefore, it is not at 
all strange for a caregiver to focus on building this kind of relationship, so-called rapport , 
at the initial stage of counseling. Since the specific features of desirable interpersonal 
relationships vary by culture, the most comfortable and effective relationship between a 
caregiver and a care-seeker in the Korean culture should not be assumed to be the same 
as it is in Western culture, though there exist similarities. A pastoral caregiver for 
samonims needs to be aware of this cultural picture of a trustworthy relationship in 
Korean culture and try to build up this kind of relationship with her client samonim. 


647 Research on the common factors in psychotherapy emphasizes that therapeutic relationships 
between the therapist and the client is one of the key common factors of effectiveness of psychotherapy. 
For example, Todd W. Leibert, a professor of department of counseling in Oakland University, states, “The 
therapeutic relationship is considered essential to major schools of therapy treatment outcomes, and is one 
of the most studied common factors in counseling.” Todd W. Leibert, “The Dimensions of Common 
Factors in Counseling,” International Journal for the Advancement of Counselling 33, n. 2 (June 2011): 
131. doi:http://dx.doi.org/10.1007/sl0447-011-9115-7. 

http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://search.proquest.com/docview/864791757?accountid=10143. 
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In the Korean culture rooted in familial collectivism, one of the unique features of 
interpersonal relationships is “U-ri -ness [ P] We-ness]”: the basic unit of relationship is 
“u-ri [we]” not “na [ L [ I ].” 648 An individual is not understood as an independent, 
autonomous person; rather, an individual is a “relational person seeking to form one-ness 
with others, that is, u-ri.” 649 U-ri , in the Korean context, is a “self-absorbing group.” 650 
That is, within a u-ri group, individual personalities fade or even disappear, and 
boundaries among the members collapse. U-ri begins with one’s family, 651 then 
individuals constantly seek groups to which they can belong in order to form u-ri. Within 
an u-ri group, there exist unconditional trust, intimacy, interdependence, willingness to 
sacrifice oneself for the sake of u-ri, and a sense of one-ness, sharing everything among 
members. 652 On the other hand, Koreans show caution, reluctance to trust, and even 
hostility toward people outside u-ri groups. This exclusive separation of u-ri [we] and 
nam [others, they] produces a bias that people in one’s u-ri group are good and those in a 
nam group are bad. 653 


648 Jae-Hee Han, Hankuk jok damoonhwa sangdam [Multicultural Counseling in Korea] (Seoul: 
Hakjisa, 2011), 133. 

649 Ibid. 

650 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 123. 

651 For example, Koreans usually do not use expressions like my family, my kids, my 
husband/wife, my house, or my car; instead, they use our family, our kids, our husband/wife, our house or 
our car, even though they do not share those with persons who are listening. Here “our” by no means 
implies sharing but signifies that the speaker feels u-ri -ness with his/her family or with the listener. 

652 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 124. 

653 Jae-Hee Han, 133-134. 
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This emphasis of w-rz-ness in the Korean context signifies that a caregiver is 
required to form u-ri with a care-seeker in order to establish a trustworthy relationship. 654 
Until the caregiver is perceived as a member of u-ri , the care-seeker will not open her 
mind nor say anything. In order to form a u-ri relationship, it is beneficial to know the 
process of shaping u-ri. 655 The sense of u-ri begins to emerge by a perception of 
similarities among members. Then, over time and through frequent contacts, the 
perceived similarities appear increasingly real, which leads to changes of boundaries: 
boundaries among members fade and a unique entity of u-ri is formed. Therefore, in 
order to form a sense of u-ri with the care-seeker, the caregiver first needs to find—or 
create—any similarities with the care-seeker. In cases in which a Christian female 
counselor cares for a samonim, many possible similarities can be easily found in addition 
to the fact that both are women and Christian; both may live in a city, may graduate from 
the same school, may be samonims, may have children of similar ages, may have similar 
hobbies, may be similar ages, may come from the same hometown, may have similar 
experiences or concerns, and the list goes on. At the initial stage of relationship building, 
the pastoral counselor should make every effort to identify these similarities and 
emphasize them for the care-seeker to recognize. This is an important starting point from 
which to form an u-ri relationship. This may take longer than being acquainted with the 
care-seeker, but it is worth the time. Only after the care-seeker perceives the pastoral 
counselor as a member of u-ri, does the actual counseling session begin. 656 

654 Ibid., 161. 

655 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 120-124. Here, Choi illustrates the 
process of shaping of u-ri in detail. 

656 Jae-Hee Han, 148, 149. Han states, “In Korean culture, a counselor can come into the 
counselee’s inner world only after the counselor becomes a member of u-ri group” (148), and it is “because 
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Counselor’s Role as a Parent 


Traditionally Korean people have sought help from O-reun ( r> | older adults) 
when they have been faced by problems that they felt overwhelming or beyond their 
control. 657 Here, older adults do not simply mean a grown-up. Older adults are adults who 
are respected, are mostly in authority, and who are believed to have much wisdom. In 
many cases, older adults include one’s parents and grandparents. When a person asks for 
help from her parent, she does so in a polite way, and quietly listens to her parent’s 
advice, then in most cases obeys what the parent advises. In the Korean context, when a 
care-seeker comes to a caregiver, their relationship is assumed to be a relationship 
between an older adult and a person who needs the adult’s help. A Korean care-seeker 
who is unfamiliar with the Western style of counseling naturally expects this kind of 
relationship with her caregiver. Therefore, Sung-Sook Jang and Ki-Hyun Noh suggest 
that a counselor for a Korean client plays the role of an older adult, more concretely, the 
role of a parent. 658 “The ideal image of parents in Korea is called Omboojamo [ ?! 
a strict father and a merciful mother].” 659 I do not mean to endorse the stereotypical 
gender differential implied by the original meaning of Omboojamo. Instead, I adopt the 
image of Omboojamo in a gender-neutral way as a parent who is both strict and merciful. 


before the relationship of u-ri, the counselee cannot feel comfortable” (149). Translated by Kyung Hwa 
Song. 

657 Sung-Sook Jang and Ki-Hyung Noh, 31. 

658 Ibid., 34-35. 

659 Ibid., 35. 
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This image is worth mentioning because it represents expected roles of a counselor for a 
Korean client. 

A strict parent ^ Tl: -t- 5L) grasps the situation thoroughly, gives an 
explanation of the situation, offers concrete advice and solutions, persuades or urges 
children to act, and/or sometimes blames or scolds children when necessary. This aspect 
of a counselor resembles one in Cognitive Behavioral Therapy in that the CBT counselor 
tends to be more directive and instructs the client how to work between sessions. A 
merciful parent 3- ^fSL), on the other hand, unconditionally and unlimitedly 
comforts, supports, and embraces children. Jang and Noh argue that an effective 
counselor for a Korean client should possess these two aspects of Omboojamo. 660 A 
merciful parent somewhat overlaps with the image of counselor in the Rogerian 
approach, one who supports the client with unconditional positive regard, empathy, and 
genuineness. Pastoral counselors who have been trained in Western/North American 
institutes influenced by client-focused psychology may feel familiar with this aspect of a 
counselor. Quite a few counseling professionals are taught that the counselor’s warm and 
welcoming attitude, which is demonstrated by empathy, acceptance, warmth, positive 
regard, is essential for building rapport. 

Having said that, a pastoral caregiver for a Korean care-seeker, as a merciful 
parent, is expected to demonstrate more than empathy. First of all, the caregiver should 
be able to identify and articulate the care-seeker’s ma-eum ( p l-§-), which can be 
translated as mind, heart, or inner experiences. To identify a person’s ma-eum it is not 


660 Ibid., 34-35. 
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enough simply to understand the person’s emotions and/or thoughts. Since ma-eum, to 
Korean people, is “an internalization of socially desirable values and mentalities through 
interpersonal relationships of «-h[we],” 661 the pastoral caregiver expands her 
understanding into values and mentalities that the care-seeker cherishes. Also, the 
caregiver needs to pay attention to Korean sentiments such as Jeong 7 §, Chemyon Vi, 
or Han buried deep within. 662 When these deep sentiments are recognized, the care- 
seeker feels that she is actually understood. However, Korean care-seekers would not 
speak much about their deep sentiments either because they cannot find words to 
articulate them or because they believe that the caregiver can read her mind even if not 
spoken. Therefore, the caregiver should be able to guess and read the care-seeker’s mind 
to find out what is going on. This seems to be hard and even embarrassing to people from 
a low-context culture, but in the Korean high-context culture, this kind of guessing and 
mind-reading are ordinary methods of interpersonal communication. Thus, it is not 
strange that a Korean care-seeker expects this kind of communication and that a Korean 
caregiver exercises this communicational skill within the caring practice. 

One of the important roles of a pastoral caregiver as a merciful parent is listening. 
The way Koreans process their Han is usually a constant talking about it—this is called 


661 Jae-Hee Han, 156 (Translated by Kyung Hwa Song). 

662 These significant Korean sentiments are hard to explain with a few words. Caregivers for 
Korean care-seekers should be acquainted with those sentiments. To give a brief description for those who 
are unfamiliar with these: Jeong is intimacy and closeness between people and/or sympathy toward other 
human beings, formed through long times of contacts, includes attachment to a person whom one hates or 
dislikes as well as love and affection. Jeong is a basis of formation of u-ri. (Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e 
Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 38-42); Han means accumulated resentment, sorrow, and/or despair, both at 
the personal and collective levels. (Ibid. 60-72); Chemyon is a social face, an attempt to pretend to be a 
nicer person and to be perceived so by others. (Ibid., 129) 
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Han-pu-ri or Nuk-du-ri Vl'T‘^1. 663 However, a person does not talk until she 

finds an empathic caregiver who is willing and has enough patience to listen to her long 
rambling story. Therefore, being a patient and empathic listener is an important role of a 
counselor as a merciful parent. 

Lastly, another useful strategy that a merciful parent caregiver can use for a 
Korean care-seeker is physical touch. Traditionally, a Korean mother has raised their kids 
with constant physical touches: during the daytime she always hugs her baby in her arms 
or carries it on her back; at night she sleeps with her baby in the same bed until the baby 
becomes a teenager. Physical touch is ordinary non-verbal communication to convey 
one’s Jeong. When one feels weary, a warm touch on hands or shoulder is a usual way to 
communicate with the other’s heart. There is little sexual meaning in this communication, 
so physical touch between opposite sex persons is accepted as long as it does not go to an 
extreme and as long as the person is perceived to be a member of u-ri. Considering this 
Korean sentiment, a pastoral caregiver has no reason not to use the communication form 
of physical touch. Holding the care-seeker’s hands or shoulder or hugging her would be 
useful within that context. This touch can convey the message that the caregiver is at the 
care-seeker’s side, is concerned about her, and wishes her well-being. In addition, 
physical touch can be a visceral signal that someone is present with her. Albeit there has 
been a recent change in practice, physical touch had already been shunned in the 


663 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 81; Jae-Hee han, 151, 163. 
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Western/North American counseling practices in the past; 664 nevertheless, Greider, too, 
states that physical presence and touch can be healing. 665 

Having said that, the opposite aspect of a parent, the strict parent, may be 
somewhat unfamiliar to counselors, trained in Western/North American countries. 
Although confrontation and interpretation are included in the counseling skills that are 
taught in counseling field, the strict parent’s role is not limited to these. First of all, as an 
older adult who has authority and wisdom, a counselor has much power and authority. 
The counselor’s judgment and advice are perceived as having absolute authority. With 
this power, the counselor decides what the problems in the situation are and what should 
be done to resolve them. It is believed that the counselor sometimes can notice what the 
client did not say by turning to the counselor’s experiences, knowledge, and common 
sense to interpret non-verbal communication. Because of this belief, ironically the client 
speaks little but expects much from the counselor. The counselor gives very concrete 
solutions to the problem, which the client is expecting from the counselor. The counselor 
may harshly blame the client even in public if it is in a group setting, sometimes even 
using insulting utterances, for her misbehaviors, ignorance, laziness, or whatever the 
counselor judges to be a cause of problems or an obstacle to solve them. 666 Jang and Noh 


664 For this, there are several explanations. I think the individualism that puts values on respecting 
and keeping boundaries between persons may have played a role. Also, the rule may have been intended to 
avoid any possibility that the touch may have a sexual innuendo. A contemporary professional licensed 
counselor, Gregory Moffatt, who approves the use of physical touch in therapy, explains the reason for 
avoiding touch in therapy: “Some people don’t like to be touched; touch can be self-serving for the 
therapist; touch can be misinterpreted and blur boundaries; touch is especially risky with some client 
populations such as sexually abused children.” Gregory K. Moffatt, “The Healing Language of Appropriate 
Touch,” Counseling Today (March 7, 2017). Accessed on January 9, 2020. 
https://ct.counseling.org/2017/03/healing-language-appropriate-to 

665 Greider, 203. 

666 Sung-Sook Jang and Ki-Hyung Noh, 383. It may sound strange that a counselor assaults or 
insults a client for the benefit of the client. Assaulting/insulting is used in order to challenge or stimulate 
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rank the counselor’s abilities in order of importance . 667 According to them, empathy, 
support, and comforting rank the lowest; exact identification of undisclosed parts comes 
the next; and more active intervention to make changes is the highest in the rank. They 
put confrontation, reproach, and assault at the highest level . 668 Thus, a competent 
counselor has ability to use these three levels of skill appropriately according to contexts 
and the client’s readiness. The harsh confrontation by use of assault/insult that Jang and 
Noh assigned to the highest level seems incompatible with the counselor’s attitude 
articulated by many psychological approaches, including IFS and RCT discussed in this 
dissertation . 669 What I need to mention in regard to that issue is that the parent model of a 
counselor covers a broad spectrum from a very empathic, all-accepting one to that of a 
harsh teacher. A competent counselor moves from one spot to another on this spectrum in 
a timely manner according to contexts and care-seekers’ needs. Within this spectrum, 
there must be some place at which the IFS and RCT therapist models fit well. Thus, one 
of the counselor’s capacities is flexibility, rather than an insistence on a fixed attitude. 

No doubt, it is far from an easy and simple task to acquire mastery of this 
spectrum of roles to be played by a counselor and to practice each flexibly. An effective 
caregiver for a samonim is able to discern exactly which skill and attitude is needed at the 


the client to act for a radical change. Jang and Noh present examples of this use of assault/insult for the 
therapeutic purpose: “Is your mom a prostitute?” (379) “You must be a dog not a human” (406), “Are you 
insane?” (426), “It’s no more than you deserved” (491), etc. 

667 Ibid., 383. 

668 Ibid. 

669 The IFS therapist tends to be more passive, indirect, and cooperative in her guiding of the 
healing process; an RCT therapist pursues a more egalitarian relationship with her client as her advocate 
and motivator. Unlike these, a counselor who resembles a strict parent demonstrates somewhat 
authoritative, powerful, active attitude by giving solutions, advice, and sometimes harsh criticism. 
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moment, by her intuition, experiences, and common sense within Korean culture. In 
doing so, the pastoral caregiver should not be afraid of becoming a strict parent because 
there is a time when the care-seeker actually needs a strict parent to force her to act to 
make changes. In addition, as a parent, the caregiver often should be able to offer 
concrete and practical solutions to the care-seeker’s problems. It is what others expect 
from an older and wise adult. Solutions should match the concrete situations and be 
appropriate in Korean culture and sentiment, including common sense and common 
courtesies. 

Communication Style and Relationship between Caregiver and Care-seeker 

Since pastoral care/counseling is usually offered through verbal communication, it 
is of prime importance to identify the unique style of communication of Korean people. I 
propose an indirect communication, based on chemyon (*]] ki, social face), noonchi 
(vr A], guessing other’s mind), and eurye (-1 3|1, fake utterances or behaviors out of 
contexts or ettiquette), as a unique feature of Korean communication style. 

As I mentioned earlier, Korean culture is a high-context culture. This means that 
Korean people rely less on verbal messages than those in a low-context culture. Instead, 
they communicate through shared understanding of non-verbal messages and contexts, 
which makes detailed words unnecessary. Consequently, Korean people communicate 
very effectively with a minimum of words. Since a small number of words are used, 
Korean people need to guess the other’s mind through non-verbal expressions and 
contexts, which is called noonchi. 610 Noonchi [vrA] guessing the other’s mind] is a high- 


670 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 163. 
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level skill in communication and is very important in Korean communication because 
Koreans speak less and even speak opposite. Here another Korean feature is working: 
Cherny on [z]] Vi social face]. Cherny on means a tendency to pretend to be a decent 
person—elite, respected, in a high position, a person with no problems, etc. 671 Chemyon 
makes a person speak or behave differently inside and outside. This is called Eurye , 
which means to say or behave falsely in order to meet others’ expectation or to be 
considerate of others. In this sense, significant numbers of Koreans’ utterances and 
behaviors are not authentic. They say one thing, thinking another. This means a caregiver 
cannot naively trust what a care-seeker speaks. So many things are spoken as eurye. So, 
the caregiver needs noonchi in order to distinguish what is real from what is said as 
eurye, and thus find out the care-seeker’s inside. During my interviews, I sensed the 
interviewees’ utterances out of eurye. It is because of chemyon and eurye to say they are 
okay and have no problem, even when they are not okay and have serious problems. It is 
the same reason a sarnonirn was smiling when she talked about heartbreaking things. I 
heard this kind of utterances during the interview: “I am okay, though. That is nothing. I 
know other samonims who went through more severe things. I am really okay. I have no 
problem.” It was hard for me to decide how much I accept their statements as authentic. 

Recognizing this indirect and even paradoxical manner of communication among 
Koreans, a pastoral caregiver can communicate in the same manner—indirectly, trying to 
figure out the care-seeker’s genuine intention. It is essential to know that a care-seeker 
will try to pay attention to the caregiver’s non-verbal messages; to figure out what the 
caregiver means; to please the caregiver; and thus to speak or behave differently from her 

671 Ibid., 129-135. 
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mind. The care-seeker may not be able to articulate her problems, expecting that the 
caregiver has an ability to figure out her problems without many words. Therefore, mind¬ 
reading—guessing what the other thinks and feels from keen observation of the person’s 
non-verbal messages and serious consideration of the person’s situations plus the 
caregiver’s intuition and experiences—in various contexts is a required skill of a 
caregiver for a Korean care-seeker. 

One feature of the relationship between the caregiver and care-seeker is that 
Korean care-seekers tend to become more passive in front of an authoritative caregiver, 
which indicates that they feel comfortable. 672 Many Korean care-seekers respect 
authoritative caregivers who show active leadership as a professional, and they feel more 
secure when they follow passively the caregiver’s instruction. 673 In this relationship, the 
care-seeker tries not to express directly negative emotions and instead to reserve them, in 
order to avoid possible damage to their relationship. 674 Thus, the care-seeker will not 
articulate her opinions and she is willing to adopt the caregiver’s opinion. This tendency 
to modulate self-expression is due to the care-seeker’s efforts to maintain harmony and 
peace in the relationship with the caregiver. Therefore, the caregiver needs to understand 
these tendencies and make efforts to encourage the care-seeker to express her inner 
experiences in a manner that is not forcing but considerate. 

Another unique feature in the relationship between caregiver and care-seeker is 
that the caregiver is expected to offer definitely much more care than asked by the care- 


672 Jae-Hee Han, 145. 

673 Ibid. 

674 Ibid., 146. 
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seeker. This is a common feature of hierarchical relationships in Asian collectivist 
cultures. 675 A multi-cultural psychoanalyst, Alan Roland, describes this feature of 
hierarchical relationships especially in the Indian culture, and I find Korean culture 
resonates a lot with his description. According to Roland’s description, in hierarchical 
relationships in India (and by extension, Korea, too), “the reciprocal expectations for 
attitudes and responsibilities, and for a well-delineated social etiquette in both 
subordinates and superiors” are central. 676 Knowing these reciprocal expectations is 
worthwhile for the pastoral caregiver of Korean care-seekers because these expectations 
must be unconsciously ingrained in the relationships between the caregiver and the care- 
seeker. For superiors, it is expected to “be responsible, empathically concerned, and 
nurturing, freely giving advice, guidance, and direction to the subordinate.” 677 Since these 
are expected to be offered by the superior without the subordinate having to request them, 
when these are not spontaneously offered or in case that the subordinate has to request 
them directly, the subordinate feels disappointed, hurt, and embarrassed. 678 On the other 


675 Jang and Noh designate one of the features of Korean culture as a “hierarchical culture” (Jang 
and Noh, 27). According to the authors, “patriarchy is one of the stereotypes of hierarchical culture,” and 
“although in current Korean society the absolute authority of the patriarch has almost disappeared, still 
there exists a hierarchical system rigidly distinguishing between the young and the old” (27). 

676 Alan Roland, Cultural Pluralism and Psychoanalysis: The Asian and North American 
Experience (New York: Routledge, 1996), 28. 

677 Ibid. 

678 Roland gives as an example that a smart Pakistan graduate student reacted bitterly when his 
boss did not offer him a raise. “He learned that he had to ask for this himself; when he did, he received it. 
But he was aghast over his supevisor not taking responsibility for getting him the raise without his having 
to request it” (Ibid., 29). Personally I also experienced the same in my early years in the States. Although 
the class syllabus was thorough and had all information for the successful completion of the course, I 
expected my professors to give even more detailed instruction dining the class. Because they reasonably 
did not, I asked them. One professor asked back to me, “Didn’t you find them in the syllabus?” and this 
question really embarrassed me a lot. I expected that more expanded guidance and care than written in the 
syllabus would be offered by the professor. It took years for me to understand that North American people. 
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hand, for subordinates, “deference, respect, loyalty, obedience, and receptivity to the 
expectations of the superior” are expected, and these are expressed by being quiet and 
complying with the superior’s advice or guidance. 679 

Having considered this cultural feature, it is important to know what is expected 
of the caregiver and also not to misunderstand the care-seeker’s responses. I mean, a 
pastoral caregiver for a Korean care-seeker is expected to offer spontaneously far more 
care before and without the care-seeker’s requesting it. If the caregiver waits until the 
care-seeker requests it, it is already late. Here again noonchi (intuiting another’s mind by 
non-verbal messages and/or contexts) plays a key role. Also, the caregiver needs to be 
careful not to misunderstand the quietness of the care-seeker as resistance, passivity, low 
self-assertiveness, or empty-headedness. By being quiet, the care-seeker conveys respect 
toward the caregiver, expecting that the caregiver will reciprocally offer what she needs. 
Moreover, although the care-seeker is quiet, that does not mean that she has nothing to 
say. Therefore, the caregiver needs to encourage her to speak freely whatever thoughts or 
feelings are in her, by offering an empathic atmosphere in the u-ri relationship. If the 
caregiver encourages the care-seeker to speak, then the care-seeker will share her mind. 
However, if the caregiver fails to initiate this process, the care-seeker finds no chance to 
talk and she will be hurt by this situation. 


being in the low context culture, were socialized not to make assumptions about what was verbally 
unspoken, while I expected that they would assume my unspoken thoughts. 

679 Ibid., 28, 29. 
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Self in Relation (^7j] 4=-°] x}7]) 


I already stated that u-ri [we] is the basic social unit in Korean culture instead of 
na [I]. In the Korean mindset, it is hard to think of oneself as an independent, 
autonomous, and separate individual. Na is always understood through relationships in 
various u-ri groups. Accordingly, many concerns that care-seekers have are related to 
their relationships. This concept of “self in relation” is, therefore, “one of the important 
issues that a counselor in Korean culture should take into consideration.” 680 Jang and Noh 
assert that a counselor for Korean clients should pay keen attention to the clients’ 
relationships and make every effort to assist them to solve the relational problems in 
ways pertinent to cultural norms and common sense. 681 Making this argument, they 
emphasize that the approach focusing on the inner dynamics of the client is too limited 
and thus ineffective, especially to Korean clients. 682 Likewise, pointing out the 
importance of the concept of “self in relation,” Jae-Hee Han provides an example of a 
treatment of a moodang [ J r l o\ Korean shaman] who has played the counselor’s role for a 
long time: When a moodang treats a client, she “does not focus on the individual problem 
only but takes all environmental issues together in consideration.” 683 The environmental 
issues here include the client’s relationship with family members, with neighbors, with 
her deceased ancestors, with her community, with nature, and with social systems 
surrounding her. This emphasis on a person’s relationality, resonates with contemporary 


680 Jae-Hee Han, 149. 

681 Jang and Noh, 201-202. 

682 Ibid., 202. 

683 Jae-Hee Han, 149. 
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feminist theology which views a person as engaging in a web and RCT which focuses on 


a person’s relationship. 

In addition, Jae-Hee Han points out that “many problems from which Korean 
clients suffer are not caused by failure in differentiation from the family of origin but by 
failure in integration into the family of origin and current family.” 684 Therefore, a pastoral 
counselor who understands Korean culture can set a goal for counseling to help a client 
achieve a mature integration into the client’s family, not a differentiation from it, 
although there are inevitably wounds in these relationships. 

Self-Expression in Groups 1 3r 0 {|^i 

The unique method of self-expression is important to notice. “Koreans usually 
prefer a collectivist way to express themselves to an individualistic way.” 685 That is to 
say, Korean people speak or behave as a group, together with others, but they usually do 
not, or cannot, do the same by themselves as an individual. Jae-Hee Han ascribes this 
preference to the “Confucian hierarchical relationship pattern where candid and open 
expressions are forbidden.” 686 Kyu-Tae Lee explains that Korean people mind receiving 
others’ attention as an individual because “an exposure of oneself is always accompanied 
by a sense of guilt,” which also may contribute to their hesitancy in an individualistic 
way to express themselves. 687 They feel more comfortable when they are unnoticed in a 
group. 


684 Ibid., 150. 

685 Ibid., 152. 

686 Ibid. 

687 Kyu-Tae Lee, 129. 
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This cultural tendency is of great importance in the ministry of care/counseling. If 
their discomfort in self-exposure is seriously considered, it is no surprise that the one-on- 
one counseling session can be very ineffective, or even undesirable for Korean care- 
seekers. Even by the setting itself where the care-seeker alone is to face the caregiver, the 
care-seeker may feel uncomfortable and unsafe. Therefore, the most effective method for 
Korean care-seekers to express themselves in a relatively comfortable and safe way is by 
use of a collectivist method of expression in a group where focus can be distracted. Easily 
speaking, group care/counseling is the most effective way for Koreans. 

The pastoral caregivers, therefore, need to invite care-seekers into a group setting. 
In a group, care-seekers can remain quiet and also can speak—as long as they feel safe. 
Also, they can find comfort with other members who express similar experiences to 
theirs. For the same reason, when a pastoral caregiver designs a caregiving setting for 
samonims, it is also better to design a group session consisting of several samonims rather 
than individual sessions. The number of members of a group is also important. Too many 
members can block a chance for individual samonims to speak, whereas too few members 
can produce discomfort due to too much exposure. I suggest around 5-10 is a workable 
number for a samonims ’ counseling group. 

In a group, the pastoral caregiver can provide various group activities and rituals 
which encourage indirect but strong expressions of their emotions and thoughts. Verbal 
expressions can also be used, but non-verbal activities have more benefit for Korean 
samonims in a high-context culture where verbal communication is a secondary method 
of communication. 
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So far in this chapter, I have discussed issues that a pastoral caregiver needs to 
consider when she is preparing and anticipating pastoral care for samonims : principles of 
feminist pastoral counseling and culturally attuned pastoral counseling. In the next 
chapter, I finalize this practical theological project by presenting a provisional care plan 
for samonims. 
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CHAPTER 8 


COMMUNAL CARE FOR SAMONIM S 
AS STRATEGIC PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 

This chapter is a concluding chapter in which the previous fundamental practical 
theological movements culminate in presenting strategies of care for the samonims. 
According to Browning, this last sub-movement of fundamental practical theology has 
four purposes: understanding the concrete situation in which we must act; suggesting 
praxis in the concrete situation; defending the norms of the praxis in the concrete 
situation; and deciding means, strategies, and rhetoric usable in the concrete situation. 688 
For these goals, in the pages that follow I present strategies of care for samonims, based 
on the understanding of their experiences through in-depth interviews and theoretical 
analysis. Various strategies can be considered. Among them, here I put together essential 
strategies, which are presented as ten sessions of a provisional care plan for a samonims' 
group. This chapter begins with the description of the framework of my care for 
samonims. Then, the provisional care plan is presented. Lastly, an ecclesiological 
reflection will wrap up the entire project. 

Framework for Caring for Samonims 

Before presenting the plan for the provisional sessions, I think it is helpful to 
articulate the psychological and theological principles and insights I will use to explore 
and understand samonims'’ concrete situations. For this, I follow Neuger, who has created 

688 Browning, Fundamental Practical Theology, 55-56. He introduces these purposes by use of 
four basic questions that guide to the strategic practical theology: “How do we understand this concrete 
situation in which we must act? What should be our praxis in this concrete situation? How do we critically 
defend the norms of our praxis in this concrete situation? What means, strategies, and rhetorics should we 
use in this concrete situation?” 
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a framework within which to counsel women. That structure includes personality theory 
(ways to obtain sense of self and the world), counseling theory (conditions and processes 
of change), and theology (as focus of theological commitments and lens of 
assessment). 689 

Personality Theory 

Personality theory, which informs my thinking, guides the way I view and 
understand samonim s’ situations. Neuger defines personality in the context of counseling 
for women as: “means by which one takes in information about the self, others, and the 
world, assesses that information so that it has meaning, and then makes decisions, builds 
relationships, predicts future possibilities, and takes action out of it.” 690 

My understanding of personality was informed by psychodynamic theory at first, 
and more recently by the internal family systems therapy model. Regarding 
psychodynamic theory, I do not accept all Freudian assumptions. For example, I cannot 
accept Freud’s emphasis on sexual drive as a basic reason for psychological problems 
because I think human beings have other drives which are important as significantly as 
sexual one. Also, I do not agree with psychic determinism that a person’s mental process 
is decided by early experiences. Rather, I believe a person’s mental process can be 
transformed by later experiences. However, I agree with psychodynamic theorists that a 
person’s early experiences are stored in the unconscious, or sub-conscious, and can 
significantly affect the person’s emotions, thoughts, relational patterns, and personality. 
Therefore, I believe that, in order to heal inner wounds and treat ensuing symptoms and 

689 Neuger, Counseling Women, 33-64. 

690 Ibid., 41. 
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problems, it is essential to deal with past hurtful experiences and memories which are 
triggered and thus cause the symptoms and problems, rather than focusing on the external 
symptoms and problems. Thus, my standpoint about psychodynamic theory is somewhat 
ambiguous, since I accept with only part of it. 

IFS is a single theory that perfectly portrays my understanding of personality from 
the psychodynamic perspective. In IFS, significant early experiences are represented as 
various parts which hold the memory, emotions, and thoughts of a specific experience; 
parts are easily triggered by stimuli that are similar to the original situation; parts 
influence the person’s mental processes, relational patterns, and ways of perceiving the 
world; and, most importantly, it is possible and desirable to heal and transform the 
wounded parts by caring for them, which results in settlement of symptoms and 
problems. Likewise, I believe that a person’s early experiences, some of which form 
various parts at an unconscious level, are held in the person’s psyche and influence the 
person’s mental processes. These parts’ wounds are healable by the caring leadership of 
the person’s self, which should be the goal of caring practice. 

Along with this, RCT views connection as the most important factor in human 
development and personality. According to RCT, humans grow through and toward life- 
fostering relationships and disconnection is a source of human suffering. 691 Also, RCT 
considers social and cultural factors as significantly influencing the relational processes. 
Therefore, in addition to consideration of samonims ’ early experiences, their parts and the 
Self, characteristics of samonims'’ relationships and their cultural background need to be 


691 Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy , 28. 
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seriously examined in order to understand samonim s’ sense of self, others, and 
relationships. 

Counseling Theory 

According to Neuger, the purpose of counseling theory in the frame-building 
process is “to describe the process by which intentional change can occur in a person or 
group.” 692 More specifically, Neuger mentions both the conditions of change and the 
processes of the change. 693 As the conditions of change, Neuger enumerates: safety and 
trustworthiness; the client’s recognition of problems and hope for improvement; the 
expectation that changes will be congruent with her current value system; the reassurance 
that her intimate relationships will not be lost; the provision of a safe place to practice 
new strategies; the presence of a supportive environment which protects her from 
possible retribution; and the counselor’s confirmation that she understands the 
complexity of her story. 694 Plus, in the relationship with a samonim, the counselor’s 
cultural competence is also a condition of change because samonims ’ situations are so 
intimately intertwined with Korean cultural factors that the counselor may not effectively 
understand and assist the samonim without significant understanding of Korean culture. 
These are all important conditions of change for samonims as well. Above all, however, 
when considering the Korean culture which prioritizes family over an individual and 
where a woman can hardly find a supportive group outside her family, samonims need to 
be reassured that their intimate relationships are not jeopardized by the counseling work 


692 Neuger, Counseling Women, 48. 

693 Ibid. 

694 Ibid., 49-52. 
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and that the counseling work is congruent with their value system and theology. 
Reassurance of these is important because it makes a samonim feel safe in the counseling 
work. 

In addition to conditions of change, the counseling theory of a counselor 
addresses processes of change: “how and why change occurs in people who seek 
counseling.” 695 1 believe, as IFS explains, changes in a person’s inner world and 
interpersonal relationships take place when the Self of the person gains the trust of her 
inner parts, restores its leadership, and takes care of all the parts. 696 Therefore, the goal of 
care/counseling for samonims is to let them identify the leadership qualities of their 
Selves and differentiate the Self from polarized parts. When the Self can communicate 
with and care for parts, the person’s inner world can stay peaceful and calm, and also the 
person can enjoy more intimate relationships with other people and, most importantly, 
with God. 

RCT emphasizes the importance of growth-fostering connection which is 
mutually empathic and mutually empowering. 697 When samonims, realize that they have a 
power to connect with and to impact the counselor and other samonims in a supportive 
group, a powerful inner healing and change can occur. Therefore, the provisional plan 


695 Ibid., 52. 

696 Schwartz, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 85-86. 

697 This is repeatedly emphasized by many RCT theorists. For example. Miller states, “The only 
way that change happens is through a movement toward better connection...People need connection which 
is mutually empathic and mutually empowering.” Christina Robb, “In Relationships, a Theory Flowers,” 
The Boston Globe Magazine, May 13, 1991. Also see Jordan, “Empathy, Mutuality, and Therapeutic 
Change,” 283. 
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aims to provide this kind of mutually empathic and empowering connection among 
samonims and the counselor. 

Theology 

Neuger argues that theology “must hold a central place in the work of pastoral 
counseling.” 698 1 agree with her, especially with regard to caregiving of samonims, 
because samonims, like most conservative Korean Christians, trust a theological 
intervention more than a psychological one. Belief in God and religiosity are their life 
styles, so any kind of care that ignores or makes light of their religious aspect would not 
be considered credible by samonims. 

In my work with samonims, theological commitments guide me in my ministries, 
such as ways of listening to them, ways of interpreting their stories, and the directions of 
the help I am trying to offer. Therefore, I need to clearly identify those commitments. In 
my work with samonims, the ethical norm of love and mutuality that I discussed in 
chapter 6 serves as the main guideline. More concretely, I found three theological themes 
to be most helpful: liberation of the oppressed, humans’ creation in the image of God, 
and a vision of church as an empowering community. 

First, I believe that God wants to liberate oppressed people, which has been 
constantly manifested through the Exodus story, prophets’ messages and Jesus’ ministry. 
Liberating people from their bondage is the Divine calling of prophets and disciples as 
well as of Jesus himself, identified in Isaiah 61:1-3 and Luke 4:18-19. This calling to 
liberate the oppressed is rooted in God’s love for them, all creatures, including every 
person. Inequality, abuse of power, and exploitation in the context of power imbalance 

698 Neuger, Counseling Women, 56. 
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cannot be tolerated if one tries to embody God’s love. Therefore, the ethical norm of love 


cannot be fulfilled without serious concern for justice. As Daniel Day Williams asserts, 
“Concern for justice is.. .not something added to love.. .Justice is the order which love 
requires.” 699 (italics in original) Thus, in my work with samonims, the basic theological 
commitment is love combined with justice that does not allow oppression of samonims. 
Since liberation is one of my theological commitments, it is important to emphasize 
“justice as an obligation that enacts care or love” throughout the caring ministry for 
samonims. 700 

Second, that humans are created in God’s image is fundamental in both self-love 
and mutual love. That is, because God creates all human beings, both males and females, 
more specifically both male pastors and samonims, in God’s image, they are all precious 
and God loves them universally. As created in God’s image, all human beings are 
expected to love themselves and others equally because God loves them. This is a basic 
theological norm in caring for people, and in caring for samonims in particular. 

Third, since a samonim's main arena is her church, it is imperative to transform 
the church to provide a “vital context of nurture” to samonims. 701 It is my belief that in 
the Korean church, as Williams points out, having “God’s agape as its own ground,” 702 
should be transformed to a place where God’s will is realized. In this church, no 


699 Williams, 249-250. 

700 Nancy J Ramsay, “Analyzing and Engaging Asymmetries of Power,” in Pastoral Theology and 
Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, ed. Nancy J. Ramsay (Chichester, UK: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2018), 168. 

701 Williams, 272-273. 

702 Williams, 273. 
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oppression based on power imbalance could exist. Therefore, this is where the wolf and 
the lamb can live together without any threat of harm, 703 and where all unjust power 
imbalance, including between male and female, disappear. 704 Pastoral care ministry 
expands its scope into the care for the church, the web of samonims. Without 
transformation of the church, ultimately it is hard to achieve the goal of the 
empowerment of samonims. Therefore, empowerment of samonims and transformation of 
church are inseparable. For the empowerment of samonims , church is to be the 
empowering environment. More detail of my proposal of ecclesiology in regard to 
samonims' empowerment is presented in the last section. 

So far, I have briefly described my theoretical and theological framework, that is, 
operative theories of human personality, conditions and processes of change, and 
working theological themes, all of which will guide my counseling work with samonims. 
Having established this framework, I will introduce a provisional pastoral care plan for 
samonims in the next section. 

A Provisional Pastoral Counseling/Care Plan for Group Work with Samonims 

(42-^ 4: ^ ## Til 3) 

The following plan is proposed as a result of strategic practical theological 
endeavor. My understanding of samonims' situations depends much on the result of the 
interviews I had, summarized by six categories and sixteen themes. Also, my 
understanding is furthered by insights from IFS, RCT, and feminist theology. This 

703 Isaiah 11:6. “The wolf will live with the lamb, the leopard will lie down with the goat, the calf 
and the lion and the yearling together; and a little child will lead them.” 

704 Galatians 3:28. “There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor free, nor is there male and 
female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
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understanding raises significant questions to be addressed, such as the issue of inner 
healing and restoration of self-leadership, need of mutually empowering relationships, 
awareness of patriarchy that pervades Korean culture and within churches, etc. In 
designing a pastoral care plan for samonims, the norm of balanced, mutual love and 
relational justice serves as a criterion. 

The primary goal of the following plan is, of course, to empower samonims 
through the group sessions. The group setting is intended to provide an environment 
where samonims feel more comfortable according to Korean culture. In the group setting, 
it is of significant importance for the counselor, guided by RCT, to provide mutually 
empowering relationships with the participants and to make every effort to guide 
participants to develop those relationships with one another, with counselor’s endurance 
of relational paradox and courageously operating with counselor’s mutuality, 
vulnerability, and authenticity. 705 In order to empower samonims, it is essential to help 
them to see the oppression that exists under the patriarchal culture of Korean churches. A 
couple of sessions are assigned to deal with this issue. For the inner healing process, as 
responses to samonims ’ agonies and hardships that were apparent in the interviews, 
sessions that focus on their inner minds and personal emotions are also provided. If the 
counselor can guide the IFS therapy process during these sessions, that would be very 
influential. To see themselves from God’s eyes and from the systemic perspective is also 
the purpose of this plan. Overall, through these sessions, samonims will have 
opportunities to speak and be heard, care for their inner worlds, tell about the patriarchal 


705 Miller and Stiver, The Healing Connection, 163; Jordan, Relational-Cultural Therapy, 24, 25, 
50. 
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impact on their experiences, broaden their God image to be more liberative, restore a 
balance between self-care and other-care, and claim their dignity as loving daughters of 
God. The norm of balanced love, mutuality, and relational justice is the criterion 
throughout the sessions to judge each intervention’s appropriateness. 

The provisional care plan below is a presentation of imaginary sessions with 
samonims whom I interviewed. I propose a group session with the interviewed samonims, 
pondering the Korean’s preference to express themselves in a group setting. 706 Eight 
samonims gather in a room as a group. I choose to let them sit on a cushion on the floor 
instead of on chairs, because sitting on a floor is more familiar to Korean people than 
using a hard chair. 

Below I present a plan for ten provisional sessions of pastoral care/counseling for 
the eight samonims. Each session has its theme and therapeutic activities to facilitate 
samonims'’ active involvement and reflection. These themes and activities are informed 
by the empirical data from my interviews. In the following pages, I include explanations 
how each session is informed by the empirical data. Each session may take two or three 
hours. 


session 

Theme 

Activities 

1 

Forming u-ri -ness 1 

Small group talk 1 

2 

Forming w-n-ness 2 

Small group talk 2 

3 

Forming w-n-ness 3 

Open talk 

4 

How am I feeling 

IFS: Expressing my feelings by 
drawing 


706 Jae-Hee Han, 152. 
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5 

A samonim 's life 

Clay craft 

6 

Love yourself 

IFS: Making dolls 

7 

Confucian patriarchy in my church 

Small group talk 

8 

Having my husband stand by my side 

Writing a love letter to my 
husband 

9 

God-image 

Meditation and drawing 

10 

Claiming my right 

Writing down Bill of Right 


The first three sessions are assigned for the task of establishing relationships 
among the group members and the caregiver, which is one of the crucial tasks in pastoral 
counseling/care practice. Relationship cannot be overemphasized. Greider, who expounds 
on care that harms and care that helps, asserts that in caregiving “what matters most is the 
quality of the interpersonal interactions between caregivers and care seekers.” 707 
Likewise, RCT practitioners affirm that “at the heart of relational therapy is the 
relationship between therapist and client.” 708 

These relationship-building sessions are designed to create and let samonims 
experience a growth-fostering connection, which is emphasized by RCT as a key factor 
of change. This new group can function as a supportive group for the participants 
throughout the counseling process. Also, as shown in theme 4-1, the interviewed 
samonims stated they had no person to talk with. These three sessions, thus, can offer the 
participants persons with whom they can freely talk about their experiences as samonims. 
Most of all, considering Korean sentiments that Korean people do not open their minds 

707 Greider, 199. 

708 Jordan, “Relational Development,” 141. 
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unless they feel w-rz'-ness 1-?-^] ^) in a group, the first and foremost thing that a 

counselor puts her heart and mind into is to build w-rz-ness in the group. 

Since w-rz-ness is hatched from shared similarities, 709 the counselor will do better 
to focus on searching for similarities among the participating samonims and to make 
those similarities the central foci of the first three sessions. For this, the counselor divides 
the members into two or three small groups and gives the groups a few minutes to find 
out similarities among the group members. Then the counselor changes the members of 
each small group and gives the same assignment. The participants then have enough time 
to find out what they share with each of the members. In addition to this small group 
sharing, when the counselor assesses that the members have become somewhat 
acquainted one another, the members are encouraged to take turns sharing in public their 
experiences as a samonim. Things that they remember as happy or difficult as a samonim 
can be the theme for this. Since many samonims have similar experiences, this sharing 
also contributes to feelings of connection among them. Only after the w-rz-ness is formed 
among the participants during the first three sessions can the counselor attempt to carry 
out more therapeutic activities. 

The sessions after the formation of w-rz-ness—after the third session in the above 
plan—have a somewhat fixed agenda of the session: 1. Each of the participants briefly 
shares what she felt during the past week after the previous session. 2. The counselor 
reads short verses of the Bible related to that day’s theme and participants take time to 
reflect on the verses for a couple of minutes. 3. The counselor introduces the theme of the 
day. She can explain the concepts in detail, if necessary. Discussion on the theme among 

709 Sang-Jin Choi, Hankukin e Simlihak [Korean Psychology], 120-121. 
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the participants follows. 4. Participants are involved in the activity of the day. 5. 
Participants take turns sharing any reflections on the activity. 6. All hold hands with the 
samonims next to them, making a big circle, and praying for the neighboring samonims. 
Here touching the others’ hands has important implications; it conveys Jeong in the 
Korean context, and also it viscerally reminds the participants that they are not alone and 
that u-ri samonims are present with them. 

To give a brief overview of the sessions after the u-ri- ness is formed, the fourth 
and fifth sessions aim to listen to samonims' stories and make their voices found and well 
heard. I expect in these two sessions samonims can bring up as many themes as they can, 
and in doing so they can confront their situations. Theme 1 ( samonims ’ role) as samonims 
life and theme 4 ( samonims' suffering) as samonims ’ feeling may be the main issues in 
these sessions. Specifically, in the fourth session, samonims are encouraged to see into 
themselves. Since samonims have paid a lot of attention to taking care of others, they 
have had no room for looking into themselves. So, this session lets samonims turn their 
attention into themselves. Feeling themselves, meeting their inner parts in IFS terms, and 
pampering their inner emotions and thoughts will be healing. I recommend that the 
counselor, if she can do it, try an IFS session for this. Its purpose is, in a meditative 
session, to guide the participants to see what feelings or thoughts appear. The feelings or 
thoughts can represent any particular parts of their inner world. Participants are guided to 
welcome the parts and have a conversation with them to understand and care for the 
parts. Due to the time limit, it may be hard to proceed further with IFS healing sessions, 
but from my personal trial with a couple of samonims, just focusing on their inner world 
and noticing and getting in touch with their various parts was, in itself, very powerful. If 
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the counselor judges further IFS sessions would be more helpful, she can design separate 
or extended sessions for samonims. Here, I have incorporated only the introductory IFS 
session. After this IFS process, participants are encouraged to reflect on their meeting 
with their parts and to express their experiences through drawing and coloring. Drawing 
in itself can be a meditative activity to express themselves, which I propose can be a 
healing activity for samonims. 

The fifth session’s focus is on speaking each participant’s story as a samonim. It 
may be hard to listen to eight participants’ stories within a limited time, so the counselor 
can divide the participants into two or three small groups where participants can have 
enough time to share their stories with one another. During the interview, the samonims 
spoke a lot about their experiences, which I thought was because they had not had a 
listener to their stories. I felt their need for speaking. This session serves this purpose. 
Speaking and being heard is one of the most important principles of feminist pastoral 
counseling as described in the previous chapter. I anticipate that samonims will talk about 
their experiences at length and they will find many similarities among themselves, which 
can form mutual empathy and solidarity among them. No doubt just speaking and being 
heard in itself is very healing for them. After the speaking time, they are encouraged to 
make something with clay that signifies their stories. By making a clay object, samonims 
can reflect on their lives that they have just talked about with others, and make meanings 
out of their experiences. Those meanings are embodied by the clay object as a symbol. 
The clay object can also be shared in the small groups for further reflection. 

The sixth session focuses on self-care and self-love. This theme was discussed in 
depth in chapter 6 as an ethical norm. The goal of this session is to help the participants 
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recognize the present imbalance between self-sacrifice and self-love and to decide to 
intentionally love themselves more than in the past. For this, the counselor begins the 
session by reading Luke 10:25-42, which includes Jesus’ commandment to love your 
God and love your neighbor as yourself, the parable of the Good Samaritan, and the story 
of Martha and Mary. These verses were explored in detail in chapter 6, and the point was 
the balance of self-sacrificing love and self-love, and mutual love. The counselor explains 
these points to the participants and leads a discussion on this theme with them. From the 
IFS perspective, loving oneself can be explained that the person’s Self loves and cares for 
the wounded parts. Wounded parts are described when samonims talk about their 
sufferings (theme 4). As in the fourth session, the counselor can engage the IFS therapy 
approach for this session. The Self of the participants is guided to care for parts, 
especially the wounded exiled parts and self-blaming or self-sacrificing parts. The 
counselor may lead this session in the meditative session, but, to visualize the process of 
Selfs loving parts, I propose an external activity for this process: making dolls. Here, 
samonims are their Selves and dolls are their parts. Samonims are guided to identify any 
parts that need care and love, and to name them. Then, they are to make dolls for each 
name and character. While samonims are making each doll with soft fabrics and fluffy 
materials, by sewing and gluing, they can feel love and Jeong, which reminds them of 
God’s love toward them as God made them. Most of all, the counselor can guide the 
participants to have conversations with each doll while they are making them. This 
process is guided into caring, comforting, and reassuring conversations. It is one of the 
most important messages of IFS therapy that only one’s Self, not anyone else, can care 
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for the parts and meet the parts’ needs. 710 The process of making dolls with their hands, 
while they touch and have conversations with them, reflects the process of their Selves 
being directly in contact with and caring for the wounded parts. After finishing doll¬ 
making, participants are encouraged to share how they felt while they made their own 
dolls, and they can share ideas about how to express their love and care toward their dolls 
and themselves. 

The seventh and eighth sessions lean toward the feminist purpose of raising 
awareness. In the seventh session, the counselor explains the Confucian impacts on 
Korean Christianity. Here the counselor’s role is very important because she begins to 
speak out feminist insights to samonims who are presumably exposed to this perspective 
for the first time. Awareness-raising begins here. After the counselor’s explanation is 
presented, the participating samonims are encouraged to share their own opinions on this 
theme and offer any concrete examples that they have experienced in relation to this 
theme. Examples can be represented in theme 1 {samonims' role of mother and invisible 
helper of male pastors) and theme 2-1 (participating in ministry without an official title). 
Through this session, the participants can see their situations from a systemic perspective. 
From my personal experiences of sharing with several samonims about patriarchal values 
embedded in Korean churches, I anticipate that this discussion can shock some samonims 
and offer them an opportunity to open their eyes. At the same time, this may evoke 
intense emotions such as anger, sadness, disappointment, and/or embarrassment. This 
was the case of Young, according to her statements during the interview, when she 


710 Richard C. Schwartz, Yon Are the One Yon’ve Been Waiting For: Bringing Courageous Love 
to Intimate Relationships (Oak Parks, IL: Trailhead Publications, 2008), 10, 14. 
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encountered feminism in a graduate school. She became emotionally distraught with 
confusion, anger, sadness, and resentment. It took long for her to become stabilized 
again. Therefore, with this seventh session, this kind of reaction is anticipated. I think the 
group setting is better for samonims to deal with this situation. By sharing their emotions 
as well as their opinions in small groups, they can feel other samonims are present with 
them and thus they are not alone. Also, speaking their realization and emotions with other 
samonims can serve as an outlet to process their intense emotions. 

Again, in this session, with the awareness of the systemic and cultural impact, the 
participants are encouraged to reflect the importance of balance in the threefold love 
command focusing on self-love and mutuality in love. The counselor can use this session 
as an opportunity to consolidate the ethical norm of balanced and mutual love. 

The eighth session aims to make their husbands, who possess actual power to 
make real change happen, their allies in the attempt for transformation of the church 
system. Also, theme 3-1 (influence on marital relationship) indicates that samonims ’ 
relationship with their husbands are influenced negatively by their position as samonims 
and pastors. So, this session aims at improving intimacy in their marital relationship as 
well. Thus, in this session, the participants brainstorm about strategies to persuade, in a 
nice and gentle way, their husbands to become feminists. The activity of writing a love 
letter to one’s husband has as its purpose to practice what to say about feminist thought to 
their husbands in a loving way. So, this activity functions as an anticipatory practice. In 
this sense, love letters written in this session are actually not intended to be shared with 
or sent to their husbands. Each samonim can decide if she wants to share this letter with 
her husband. 
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The ninth session is designed for the participants’ spiritual care, especially 
focused on samonims ’ spiritual journey and God images. This session is intentionally 
designed because the interviewed samonims all said their relationship with God was 
central in their lives (theme 5-2: Faith and Prayer, the Only Available Way To Overcome 
Distress, theme 6-2: Growth of Personal Faith), but their God-image may be limited by 
patriarchal theologies. As emphasized by feminist theologians and mentioned in the 
previous chapter, it is important to offer alternative, yet more appropriate and enriched 
images of God, in order for samonims to enjoy more intimate and non-patriarchal 
relationships with God. 

For this work, the participants are guided to reflect on their own spiritual journey. 
In doing so, they are asked to envision the God-image they have in their own mind. The 
counselor comments on how patriarchy has influenced the male image of God, and how 
the God-image can be expanded to become a more inclusive one. The participants then 
have a discussion session in small groups about the counselor’s comment on the 
patriarchal God-image. Then, the participants have a ten-minute meditation time to focus 
on God. Lastly, they are encouraged to draw an expanded God-image. 

The last session is designed as a conclusion of the entire counseling process. 
Throughout the sessions, samonims have explored their own inner emotions, feminist 
awareness, mutual love, and God-image. Now it is time for them to decide how to live 
differently. It is titled “claiming my rights.” Theme 5 (Strategies) shows how samonims 
are coping with their struggles, but this session offers an opportunity for them to produce 
more effective and renewed strategies. In the IFS terms, this is the phase when the 
samonim ’s Self regains the leadership in her inner world. For this, the participating 
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samonims are encouraged to list what they can do and must do for themselves. They can 
view themselves from God’s viewpoint, and can decide what is God’s will for themselves 
and how to fulfill it, while they love in a balanced and mutual way and enjoy their lives 
as God has purposed it. Also, since this is the last session, the participants are encouraged 
to share their experiences during the entire session. Speaking of their own experiences 
and hearing others’ may cultivate an environment of celebrating their hard work and 
positive results and prepare for further work toward personal, relational, and systemic 
transformation. 

Throughout the sessions, the counselor functions as an older adult, even though 
she is actually not the oldest among them, a role that feels comfortable in the Korean 
culture. That is to say, the counselor actively teaches the important principles; listens 
carefully to samonims when they are speaking; sometimes judges if they are right or 
wrong; gives relevant compliments and criticisms; answers appropriately each samonim ’s 
comments; frequently asks samonims if they need more care; and allows samonims who 
are not ready to talk to remain silent. 

The overall purpose of this plan is empowering samonims. As I mentioned earlier, 
empowering samonims has three different dimensions: personal, relational, and systemic 
dimensions. Personal empowerment is to help samonims to love and care for themselves. 
It includes becoming in touch with their inner feelings, accepting themselves as they are, 
and healing their inner wounds. Especially sessions 4, 5, 6, and 9 serve this goal. 
Relational empowerment aims to help samonims establish and maintain growth- 
fostering, mutually empowering and encouraging relationships with others, especially 
with their husbands and other samonims. Sessions 1,2,3, and 8 contribute to this aim. For 
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systemic empowerment, samonims are encouraged to be aware of patriarchal impact on 
their lives and to join the transformative movement. To overcome the harmful systemic 
issues related to patriarchal values embedded in Korean churches, the pastoral caregiver, 
as a public theologian, must raise the awareness, first of samonims and church leaders, 
then of church people, and finally of the general public. Sessions 7, 8, and 10 serve this 
purpose, although they engage only samonims and their husbands. Though I enumerated 
each session’s special concern in regard to samonims , empowerment, it is important to 
know that all the sessions contribute to all three dimensions of empowerment in some 
sense, though their specific emphases are different. 

The provisional counseling sessions introduced above may feel too much for the 
short period of time that is available. It is a compact plan that includes many important 
factors, in my view, for empowering samonims. This is an ideal and exemplary plan, so it 
may be difficult to perform all the sessions in a limited setting. This plan is proposed as 
one of many possibilities and variations. In real settings, themes and activities can vary 
according to the needs and contexts of the participating samonims. They can be decided 
by the counselor in consideration of the participants’ situations. Whatever content the 
sessions include, the counselor needs to beware that they abide by the ethical norm of 
balanced and mutual love; that they are relevant to Korean culture and sentiment; and that 
they serve the purpose of empowering samonims. 

Conclusion: Proposed Ecclesiology and Suggestions for Future Research 

My primary concern in this dissertation is the empowerment of samonims. With 
this theme in mind, throughout this dissertation, I have focused on a deep understanding 
of samonims , situations and on enhanced strategies to effectively care for them. An 
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overall structure of this project was the fundamental practical theology suggested by 
Browning. Following the practice-theory-practice loop, the fundamental practical 
theological reflection begins with a thick description of the concrete situations of 
samonims, then it moves into theoretical and theological reflections on samonims ’ 
situations. Again, it comes back to samonims ’ concrete situations with revised strategies. 
As the first sub-movement, descriptive theology, I performed phenomenological research 
through interviews with eight samonims in Korea. The data obtained through interviews 
were analyzed and organized into several categories which were compiled to form the 
thick description of samonims'’ experiences. Then, this description was understood and 
interpreted by means of the Internal Family Systems theory and Relational Cultural 
Therapy model. For the second and third sub-movement—historical and systematic 
theologies—feminist theology was employed to examine history and traditions of 
Christianity related to women’s issues. Further, feminist theology contributed to an 
exploration of the general theme of love and mutuality, as ethical norms for present-day 
theologians and Christians. Lastly, coming back from theoretical reflections to samonims'’ 
concrete situations, I have proposed a provisional care plan based on the result of my 
interviews, enhanced by the wisdom and insight of IFS, RCT, and feminist theology, and 
attuned to Korean cultural sentiment and manners. 

Having said that, the process of practical theological reflection does not stop at a 
single cycle of the practice-theory-practice loop. Revised practices continue to challenge 
current theology to refine it so that it can embody the revised practices. As I previously 
mentioned, the empowerment of samonims and the transformation of the church cannot 
be separated. The empirical data from my interviews with samonims , theological 
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reflection on samonims' situations, and proposed strategies for the care of samonims call 
for a revision of ecclesiology to provide a sufficient norm for a Christian community, not 
only for samonims but for all people in the church and even outside of the church. 

Throughout its history, as Serene Jones states, Christian churches have been 
called to and actually tried to fulfill God’s will in this world, but it is also true that the 
church had been “a source of oppression and suffering” and “justified horrendous acts of 
injustice against women and many others as well.” 711 In order to explain this tension, 
Jones uses the classical distinction between the empirical and the normative church: “The 
normative church is the community we are called to be—church as it should be; the 
empirical church is the one in which we actually live,” with its brokenness, falls, and 
sins. 712 The interviews with samonims revealed how Korean churches have limited the 
full humanity of samonims and even exploited them. However, at the same time, the data 
demonstrated how churches have become a place for samonims to connect to God and 
become spiritually nourished. This is a look at the current empirical church which 
samonims belong to. Pastoral theologians who care for samonims need to acknowledge 
these limitations and drawbacks of the empirical church and also present the image of the 
normative church in order to transform the current church into the normative one. Jones 
also articulates well this vision: 

While I am aware of the church’s ongoing sinfulness I experience it as a place 
where I can respond to the Christian and feminist call to live in and struggle with 
communities of diversity seeking justice... As a feminist, I am deeply committed 
to creating communities in which women, in all their diversity, can be safe and 
flourish, and I realize that the church is not currently such a place. But I have also 
come to see, along with many other feminists, that opportunities to live in 

711 Jones, 158. 

712 Ibid., 159. 
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intentional and diverse communities are few and far between. The church remains 
one such place. 713 

To reduce the gap between the empirical church and the normative church, the 

church should continue to be forgiven and reformed. God would not give up reforming 

the church, and thus we should not either. The ecclesiology embraced in Korean churches 

is based on Confucian and patriarchal norms that highlight hierarchical order and dictate 

samonims ’ roles. The empirical data and theological reflection in regard to samonims 

demonstrate that Korean churches need an alternative ecclesiology that emphasizes a 

norm of mutuality, as I emphasized in the sixth chapter. 

Mutuality assumes sharing of power among people in the church, both men and 

women, clergy and laity. Mutuality also implies mutual respect and trust. As women 

respect men, as lay people respect clergy men, so men respect women, and clergy men 

respect lay people. More importantly, mutuality implies mutual love, mutual sacrifice, 

and mutual obedience. So far, respect, love, sacrifice, and obedience have been 

emphasized as women’s duties toward men. However, the norm of mutuality disabuses 

the imbalance and thus makes more room for justice to be realized in the church. As 

women have done for the sake of men, men are to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 

women; men are to listen to and obey women; men are to share responsibilities which 

have been imposed on women; and men are to share power and privilege with women. A 

church where this norm of mutuality is actually realized or at least tried can offer a vision 

for Korean churches. This church can be the authentic church that Ruether describes as: 

The church is where the good news of liberation from sexism is preached, where 
the Spirit is present to empower us to renounce patriarchy, where a community 


713 Ibid., 161. 
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committed to the new life of mutuality is gathered together and nurtured, and 
where the community is spreading this vision and struggle to others. 714 

This vision of a transformed church needs to be constantly remembered when 

pastoral theologians and counselors work with samonims to make sure if their work is 

contributing to realizing this vision. Thus, this vision becomes a locomotive in the 

pastoral caregiving for samonims. 

Now, I am on the point of closing this dissertation with comments about 
limitations of my research and suggestions for the future research to complement these 
limitations. This research is a pioneering attempt for the empowerment of samonims. 
Therefore, it has limitations in covering many issues samonims are facing. More 
subsequent research is necessary to offset its limitations. First of all, this research was 
based on interviews that I conducted with eight samonims. Many more samonims’ voices 
could be included and considered. Due to the limitation in the number of interviewees, 
this study could not include significant data that would certainly be gained from other 
samonims. For example, relatively younger samonims and samonims with shorter periods 
of ministry probably have different issues and experiences. Further, although I observed 
that samonims are oppressed in multiple forms under the patriarchal order of Korean 
churches, this simplification can be problematic. Considering individual variations and, 
more importantly, existing subclasses among samonims, I realize that the features of 
oppression of all samonims are not the same, and accordingly it is hard to simplify or 
generalize. For example, while many samonims are working in the church kitchen, some 
samonims are working more for Bible study groups and intercessory prayer groups; while 


714 Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk. 213. 
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many samonims remain invisible and quiet, some samonims are actively engaging in 
church events. Also, the experiences of samonims in a mega church are different from 
those of samonims in a small rural church. These many samonims'' experiences were 
missing in my interviews. Along with them, a comprehensive examination of sub-classes 
among samonims and the entailed oppression of samonims in lower classes by samonims 
in the upper classes are significant issues that should be analyzed in further studies. 

Although I, through Yoon’s statement, made note of the hint of this oppression 
incurred by the sub-class among samonims, this dissertation could not cover this issue 
because in my interviewee group there was only one samonim who belonged to the upper 
class. Therefore, future research is necessary to address this issue, which can begin by 
composing a samonim group that has a relatively even proportion of upper-class and 
lower-class samonims, or has participants from various sub-classes of samonims, such as 
samonims of senior pastors, adjunct pastors, or associate pastors; samonims in urban 
churches, in rural churches, in mega-churches, or small churches; etc. Then specific 
conflicts and oppressions will be more clearly observable, and therefore a more concrete 
care plan for samonims in each stratum can be evolved. 

In addition, I also expect that future research will actually implement the 
provisional care plan that I have proposed in this dissertation, even if only partially. 
Although I can propose a provisional plan, it is future research that will be able to 
determine what needs to be added and/or revised, and it is future research that can 
propose more effective strategies for the empowerment of samonims. 

For samonims'’ empowerment, personally comforting them is not enough. 
Comforting may soothe their emotional pains temporarily, but it will eventually 
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perpetuate the oppressive position in which they are trapped. For the empowerment of 
samonims, of course, it is important that their inner wounds are healed and they remain 
calm and confident regardless of external situations, which relates to the personal 
dimension of empowerment. Also, their relationships need to be transformed to mutually 
empathic and mutually empowering ones, which in this dissertation is articulated as the 
relational dimension of empowerment. Further, transformation of the entire system, as 
systemic empowerment, is necessary. In order for this to come about, practical 
theologians who are committed to samonims ’ empowerment need to raise public 
awareness of problems related to samonims’ situations and appeal to Christians for a 
change in the entire system of thoughts and practices in the Korean church, by providing 
revised norms based on God’s will and Jesus’ liberation messages. 

There may be some samonims who enjoy less oppression than other samonims 
thanks to their egalitarian husbands or their husbands’ relatively high position, but this is 
not a goal. Total transformation, including personal, relational, and systemic 
transformation, is the goal in order for all samonims to join the mutual love, empowering 
relationships, and enjoyment of full humanity, and ultimately for God’s will to be done 
here as in heaven. 
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